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Lines 5, 6, and 7 - sentence should read as follows: 

"Over the two year period it appears that only Prince Edward 
Island and Alberta had population increases proportionately 
greater than this Province". 


fifth and fourth lines from bottom of page - sentence should 
read as follows: 

"About a quarter of the Provincial total was in York County, 
whose population was more than four times as large as that of 
any other county in Ontario". 


these pages are reversed. For page C-3 read C-4, and for 
page C-4 read C-3. 


figure for estimated population of Sudbury should be rounded 
to read 41,930. 


the urban-rural population distribution in this table is 
based on the definition used by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in the 1951 Census - see footnote (1) on page C-2. 


In the table "Trend Towards Urbanization in Ontario", 1931 
and 1941 figures include only incorporated centres. The 1951 
figures, following the new definition of urban used in the 
1951 Census of Canada, include all centres of 1,000 and over 
whether incorporated or not. 


figure shown in table for proportion Canadian exports of. 
dairy products, eggs, and honey of total sales is 48.1% - 
change this to 4.8%. 


the heading of the last column in this table was omitted - it 
should read "Fur-bearing Animals". 


these pages have been reversed - for page F-51 read F-52, and 
for page F-52 read F-51. 


paragraph six - note that as of March 31, 1953, licences are 
no longer required for radio receiving sets. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ERRATA 


First sentence, second paragraph should read as follows: 
"While the number of passenger automobiles in Ontario has 
increased by 61 per cent, between 1941 and 1951.....". 


Tax Levy, Revenue and Expenditure Per Capita figures should 
be shown with two decimal places, The nineteen regions and 
total should be corrected as shown in the examples following: 


Kee ee ee Per Capita------«----- 
Tax 
Levy ' Revenue Expenditure 
Region 1 Metropolitan 72.80 86, 2h 85.715 
Region 13 Ottawa Valley 53.78 70.87 68575 
Total 58.57 72.64 71.86 


Under "Manufacturing" line six - for 1946 read 199, 


For Region 2 - Burlington, per cent. change 1931-1951 read 
39.2 for 32.9. 


_ Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2023 with funding from 
University of Toronto 


https://archive.org/details/31/761116494402 
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The Ontario Bureau of Statistics and Research takes pleasure in 
presenting its Sixth Annual Economic Survey of Ontario, authorized by the 
Honourable Leslie M. Frost, Prime Minister and Provincial Treasurer. 


The purpose of this Survey is to present descriptive and analytical 
material relating to the economy of the Province of Ontario. Wherever possible, 
this information has been based, and presented, on the system of economic regions 
established about six years ago. An attempt has been made to assess the contribu- 
tion of each region to the industrial life of the Province as a whole. 


A number of new subjects have been introduced into this year's 
Survey and the coverage of other topics has been broadened and brought up to date. 
An intensive study of each of the economic regions has just recently been conclud- 
ed by the Bureau, and the results are incorporated in this volume. 


The Bureau wishes to extend its thanks to the many officials in the 
Ontario Government departments, commissions and boards who have co-operated so 
generously in providing information. The help and encouragement of officials of 
the Federal Government is gratefully acknowledged. 


The Federal-Provincial Continuing Committee on Economic Statistics 
will meet this June, at which time the economic regions for each Province will be 
reviewed. A number of the plans have already received official approval from the 
Provinces concerned. 


Any suggestions as to content or method of presentation of this 
volume will be welcomed by the Bureau. 


This report has been prepared, under the direction of W.A. Campbell, 
M.A., by F.1T. Denton, B.A., and Mrs. M.B. Levitt, M.A. The section on Municipal 
Finance was prepared under the supervision of Mrs. H.G. Rowan, C.P.A. The studies 
of the individual economic regions were supervised by P. Weale, B. Comm. All were 
ably assisted by the staff of the Bureau of Statistics and Research. 


This volume was printed by the Department of Lands and Forests. 


Special thanks are extended to Mr. W.A. Herod of that department for his continued 
advice and co-operation. 


H. J. Chater, C.P.A., F.S.5 ,, 
Provincial Statistician. 


May, 1954. 


ONTARTO ECONOMIC REGIONS 
EXPLANATION AND DEFINITION 


The plan to divide the Province of Ontario into economic regions was 
conceived at the first Conference on Industrial Statistics convened by the Minister 
of Planning and Development in February, 1947. The normal political divisions of 
Ontario, consisting of forty-three counties and eleven districts, were deemed too 
numerous to make satisfactory statistical units. Larger areas would simplify the 
process of gathering and utilizing statistics. 


The first such system in Ontario stems from an industrial zoning plan 
of the Province which was designed by the Canadian Manufacturers Association in 
1940 and prepared in connection with a survey of industrial capacity. Officials 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Economic Research Branch of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce were then consulted and they prepared tables and 
county-outline maps which detailed the location of industry, the urban-rural pop- 
ulation ratios, the distribution of gainfully occupied persons according to major 
industrial groups, types of agricultural production, lines of communication, com- 
muting areas, public project areas, and estimated market areas. Contiguous coun- 
ties possessing similar economic structures were then combined and a system of 
nineteen economic regions evolved. The boundaries of these regions, with only two 
exceptions, were made to conform to existing county or district boundaries. The 
system was subsequently approved by the Ontario Cabinet and used by the Ontario 
Bureau of Statistics and Research as a basis for area distribution of statistical 
data. 


The authors of the Ontario plan have not attempted to isolate a "dis- 
tinctive economy" at the local level. It will be recognized at once that no par- 
ticular system of zoning will satisfy all requirements. For some purposes, finer 
breakdowns are essential, for others combinations of regions may be more meaningful, 
and there are those for which some different area grouping plan is necessary. 
Nevertheless, "general purpose" regions have an important advantage in that a va- 
riety of statistical material is made available on a comparable area basis. Such 
a system can eventually be used to forecast local economic conditions and is gen- 
erally useful to all persons concerned with analysing the structure of a particular 
part of the provincial economy. 


Since the scheme was initiated, the Ontario Bureau of Statistics and 
Research has undertaken to study each of the regions in detail, in order to deter- 
mine the chief types of economic activity in each and its relative importance in 
the Provincial economy as a whole. The regions were studied not only as units but 
as contiguous counties whose present grouping was subject to revision at a later 
date. As far as is known this is the first attempt to present descriptive informa- 
tion about different areas of the Province, and to try, to some extent, to analyse 
such information. 


ECONOMIC REGIONS 


Region County 

1. Metropolitan Headvong ree yn Work 

2. Burlington Brant, Wentworth 

3. Niagara Lincoln, Welland 

4. Lake Erie Haldimand, Norfolk 

5. Upper Thames Higin, Middlesex, Oxford 

6. Border Essex, Kent 

Ye Sb. Clair River Lambton 

8. Upper Grand River Perth, Waterloo, Wellington 

9. Blue Water Bruce, Dufferin, Grey, Huron, Simcoe 
10. Kawartha Durham, Northumberland, Ontario, Peterborough, Victoria 
11. Quinte Frontenac, Hastings, Lennox and Addington 
lé. Upper St. Lawrence Dundas, Glengarry, Grenville, Leeds, Stormont 
13. Ottawa Valley Carleton, Lanark, Prescott, Renfrew, Russell 
14. Highlands Haliburton, Muskoka, Nipissing, Parry Sound 
15. Clay Belt Cochrane, Timiskaming 
16. Nickel Range Manitoulin, Sudbury 
17. Sault Algoma 
18. Lakehead Kenora, Rainy River, Th nder Bay 
19. James Bay Kenora-Patricia Portion 
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ALPHABETICAL LISTING OF COUNTIES 


County 


Algoma 
Brant 

Bruce 
Carleton 
Cochrane 
Dufferin 
Dundas 
Durham 
Elgin 

Essex 
Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Grey 
Haldimand 
Haliburton 
Halton 
Hastings 
Huron 
Kenora 
Kenora-Patricia 
Kent 
Lambton 
Lanark 
Leeds 
Lennox and Addington 
Lincoln 
Manitoulin 
Middlesex 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Norfolk 
Northumberland 
Ontario 
Oxford 
Parry Sound 
Peel 

Perth 
Peterborough 
Prescott 
Prince Edward 
Rainy River 
Renfrew 
Russell 
Simcoe 
Stormont 
Sudbury 
Thunder Bay 
Timiskaming 
Victoria 
Waterloo 
Welland 
Wellington 
Wentworth 
York 


Region 


Sault 

Burlington 

Blue Water 

Ottawa Valley 
Clay Belt 

Blue Water 

Upper St. Lawrence 
Kawartha 

Upper Thames 
Border 

Quinte 

Upper St. Lawrence 
Upper St. Lawrence 
Blue Water 

Lake Erie 
Highlands 
Metropolitan 
Quinte 

Blue Water 
Lakehead 

James Bay 

Border 

St. Clair River 
Ottawa Valley 
Upper St. Lawrence 
Quinte 

Niagara 

Nickel Range 
Upper Thames 
Highlands 
Highlands 

Lake Erie 
Kawartha 

Kawartha 

Upper Thames 
Highlands 
Metropolitan 
Upper Grand River 
Kawartha 

Ottawa Valley 
Quinte 

Lakehead 

Ottawa Valley 
Ottawa Valley 
Blue Water 

Upper St. Lawrence 
Nickel Range 
Lakehead 

Clay Belt 
Kawartha 

Upper Grand River 
Niagara 

Upper Grand River 
Burlington 
Metropolitan 
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Niagara 
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GENERAL ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 1953 


The year 1953 was characterized by a continuation of the trend of 
increasing consumer expenditure in Canada, resulting, in the main, from higher 
industrial wages and an increasing volume of consumer credit. Purchases of con- 
sumer goods and services in 1953 increased five per cent. over the previous year. 
Canadian commodity exports, however, were down four per cent. over the same pe- 
riod. The market value of Canada's total production in 1953, as measured by the 
gross national product, was $24,242 million, almost five per cent. above the 1952 
figure. Since prices were relatively steady during the year, the changes reflect 
differences in volume. National income increased in about the same proportion, 
but wages and salaries, the largest component of national income, increased eight 
per cent. while corporate earnings declined moderately. In Ontario, industrial 
payrolls increased 8.4 per cent., employment only 2.5 per cent., and retail sales 
5.2 per cent. This situation closely parallels that observed in the Canadian 

- economy. 


Primary industries in Ontario did not wholly participate in the in- 
creased activity enjoyed by secondary and tertiary industries during 1953. Farm ~ 
cash income declined from $715 million in 1952 to an estimated $692 million in 
1953. Prices of farm products dropped 10.5 per cent. during the period, but this 
was partly offset by increased production. In the mining industries, employment 
during 1953 declined 2.5 per cent. compared to the previous year. This was chiefly 
the result of the situation in the gold mining industry. In 1941 there were 71 
producing gold mines in the Province, but by the end of 1953 there were only 34 
survivors, including ten mines in the Porcupine area which were tied up in the 
latter part of the year by strikes. Nickel, iron, and most other mining indust- 
ries, however, report increased production in 1953, and the development of uranium 
mines near Blind River may add substantially to Ontario's mineral output. Employ- 
ment in logging and forestry during the year was 23 per cent. below 1952, but pro- 
duction and employment in these industries fluctuate considerably from year to 
year. Employment levels in 1953 were comparable to those of 1949 and 1950. 
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The volume of manufacturing production rose an estimated 6.9 per 
cent. (Canada) during 1953 compared to the previous year, chiefly in response to 
an increased demand for durables. The production of durable goods increased 10.0 
per cent. over the same period, while non-durable production increased 4.1 per 
cent., a characteristic which is reflected in the changing pattern of retail sales. 
Toward the end of the year, however, markets for farm implements and textiles weak- 
ened and lay-offs were prevalent in both industries. Production of motor vehicles, 
almost all of which are produced in Ontario, was 484,600 units in 1953, an increase 
of 12.3 per cent. above 1952. The transportation industry in Ontario, including 
aircraft, ship, automotive and rail equipment, employed 14.1 per cent. more persons 
in 1953 than in the previous year. Employment in the electrical apparatus and 
supplies industry increased 14.0 per cent. in the period, partially the result of 
increased television set production. An estimated 429,600 sets were manufactured 
in Canada in 1953. 


Changes in the level of employment in various manufacturing indust- 
ries have resulted in regional variations. Manufacturing employment in the Upper 
Thames, Metropolitan, and Kawartha Regions increased 7.8 per cent., 8.0 per cent., 
and 9.0 per cent. respectively. The Burlington and Clay Belt Regions recorded 
slight declines, the result in the former case of decreases in the farm implement 
and textile industries in Brantford and Hamilton, and in the latter case, of the 
indirect effects of the gold mine strikes. 


The construction industry in Ontario was characterized by a high 
level of activity during 1953. Total construction contracts awarded reached $850 
million, chiefly as a result of increased residential building. A breakdown of 
construction contracts awarded in Ontario for the years 1952 and 1953 is shown 
below. 


Percentage 
1952 1953 Change 
$'000 ,000 $000,000 
Residential 226.8 328.7 hg 
Business 204.3 Paieet TSS: 
Industrial UIA) 140.0 Tle: 
Engineering OR 149.7 Sle! 
TOTAL 732.8 849.8 


Source: MacLean Building Reports. 


The emphasis on residential housing is reflected in the 35,173 new 
dwellings completed in the Province during the year, an increase of 7,712 units 
Over 1952. Completions in Metropolitan Toronto dropped slightly from 9,576 to 
9,460 in the same period. 


Ontario's retail trade remained buoyant during 1953 with estimated 
retail sales of $4,616 million, 5.2 per cent. above the total in 1952. Since there 
was little change in the level of retail prices during the year, the increase in 
the dollar value of sales is roughly indicative of a similar increase in the volume 
of goods sold. Two factors aided the upward trend in 1953, rising personal incomes 
and an increase in comsumer credit. The estimate of consumer credit outstanding 
(Canada) increased 30 per cent. from September 30, 1952 to the same date in 1953. 


Increases in sales were not evenly divided among all trades. An 
emphasis on consumer durables was evident. Appliance and radio stores recorded an 
increase of 17.0 per cent. during 1953 compared to the preceding year, followed 
by lumber and building materials oytlets (11.7 per cent.) and motor vehicle outlets 
(8.6 per cent.). Men's clothing stére sales declined 4.9 per cent. during the same 
period. Motor vehicle outlets recorded the highest sales, $842 million, during 
1953. Grocery and combination stores followed with sales of $816 million. 
Department store sales were $342 million, 2.5 per cent. above the 1952 level. 


PHYS TOGRAPHY 


Ontario, lying between 42° and 579 north latitude, has a total area of 
412,582 square miles or 10.7 per cent. of the area of the Dominion. Of this total 
88 per cent. (363,282 square miles) is land, while 12 per cent. (49,300 square 
miles) is fresh water. The Province stretches for 1,050 miles from the Great Lakes 
to Hudson Bay and 1,000 miles from the Quebec to the Manitoba boundary, with a 
southern shoreline of 2,362 miles. It is divided traditionally into two very un- 
equal parts following the Mattawa River, Lake Nipissing and the French River. To 
the north of this line lie 360,000 square miles, while to the south there is an 
area of only about 50,000 square miles. 


Most of the northern section and about one-third of the southern, is 
underlain by the Precambrian rock of the Canadian Shield. This area has little 
to offer agriculturally, but contains the mineral and forest wealth of the 
Province and is a valuable source both of developed and potential water power. 
The portion lying in Southern Ontario is famous for its many small lakes and its 
rocky terrain, and is a favourite tourist attraction. 


Northern Ontario is in general, a land of low relief, its hills and 
ridges being no more than 100 to 200 feet above the adjacent lakes and valleys. 
In detail however, the topography is quite irregular. South and west of Hudson 
Bay and James Bay there is a low flat plain sloping up from the water with a 
gradient of about three to four feet per mile. The Shield is more elevated than 
this plain, being generally over 1,000 feet above sea level, but sloping slightly 
downward toward the north from the water divide which is not far from its south- 
ern edge. At the divide, the elevation reaches about 1,500 feet, but nearer the 
shores of Lake Superior isolated hils rise several hundred feet higher. Situated 
in the Sault Region, on the eastern shore of the Lake, is Mount Batchawana 
(2,125 feet), the highest point in Ontario. The Shield has an abundance of lakes, 
though the number of these tends to diminish toward the north, their place being 
taken by more and larger muskegs. There are also large areas of bare rock or of 
shallow covering over rock, and deep, coarse sand plains, all of which are too 
dry for normal soil development. 


The areas surrounding Hudson Bay and James Bay, near Lake Timiskaming 
and in the Manitoulin Islands are underlain by rocks younger than those under the 
Shield. Here may be found some twenty million acres of clay soil mixed with some 
sand. The best lands in this clay belt, and the only ones which can be farmed 
economically, lie near the large streams, as farther inland a deep layer of. peat 
covers the fertile soil. Within the clay belt there are various areas of sandy 
materials which have better internal drainage than the clay. On these, mineral 
soil with a fair admixture of organic matter has developed. Such soils are par- 
ticularly suitable for special agricultural purposes, such as the growing of 
potatoes. 


Southern Ontario, except for the Precambrian rock area of the Canadian 
Shield, is underlain by limestone and shale. Level sand and clay plains cover 
nearly half of the area so that the topography is generally one of low relief ex- 
cept for the Niagara Escarpment and several short but sharp faults in the Ottawa 
Valley. The Niagara Escarpment after giving rise to Niagara Falls, extends north 
to the tip of Bruce Peninsula, a distance of 250 miles. The highest and most 
picturesque part of this area is found at the southern end of Georgian Bay near 
Collingwood. Here the land reaches a height of 1,775 feet, or almost 1,100 feet 
above thé waters of Georgian Bay. Thus, in the Blue Water Region, is found the 
highest point in Southern Ontario. Behind the brow of the Escarpment lies a belt 
of limestone from which the overburden was removed by glaciers. A similar lime- 
stone plain extends in a broad belt from Kingston to Ottawa. A second upland area 
is found in Algonquin Park, which is part of the Canadian Shield. Here the land 
rises to an elevation of about 1,600 feet above sea level. 


In Southern Ontario there are two main agricultural regions. The 
largest and most important of these lies south and west of the Canadian Shield, 
in what is also the most populated and industrialized section of the Province. 
This area is sharply divided by the Niagara Escarpment. To the west, approximate- 
ly 17,000 square miles of land devoted primarily to agriculture, slope gradually 
from the rolling stony uplands near Georgian Bay, to the flat plains on the 


shores of Lake Huron and Lake Erie. The 6,500 square mile area of land east of 
the Escarpment, is generally lower but reaches an elevation of between 1,000 and 
1,300 feet above sea level in the height of land which extends for 120 miles from 
the Caledon mountain. The land slopes gently from this area and eventually drains 
into Lake Ontario. 


All types of soil are found in the inland area of this section of tne 
Province -- gravelly knolls, light clay and sandy soils, and heavy clay in the 
depressions -- ideal for general farming and the raising of livestock. Along the 
Great Lakes the soils are not so varied, being primarily deep rich clay and sandy 
loam. The centre half of the shore area of Lake Erie, especially Norfolk county, 
has light productive sandy soil, famous for flue-cured tobacco and fruits. East 
of the Escarpment, fertile soils extend inland as far north as Georgian Bay. 


The second agricultural area, containing 6,000 square miles, lies be- 
tween the St. Lawrence River and the Ottawa River. The soil is similar to that 
found inland west of the Shield but a smaller percentage of the total land area 
is suitable for agriculture. General farming, with particular emphasis on the 
raising of livestock, is carried on in this section of the Province. 


CLIMATE 


About 82 per cent. of Ontario lies south of the northern limit of 
agricultural growth. With less than six months of growing temperatures, (above 
a mean of yor) , the variety of crops which may be grown is strictly limited. 
With a growing season of less than five months most agriculture is very difficult, 
if not impossible. The July isotherm of 60°F mean temperature marks the northern 
limit of both successful agriculture and commercial forests. 


The presence of the Great Lakes exerts considerable influence on the 
climate of Southern Ontario. It modifies the winters of the lands along its vast 
shoreline, and puts additional moisture into the atmosphere of these same areas 
during the summer. The climate of the Niagara Peninsula is further modified by 
the Niagara Escarpment which shelters the shoreline from the drying and cooling 
effects Of the prevailing west winds thus providing excellent conditions for fruit 
growing. .Winters in Southern Ontario are coldest on the ridges between Lake 
Huron and Lake Ontario, and in the highlands east of Georgian Bay and between the 
St. Lawrence and the Ottawa’Rivers. At this time of year a steep north-south 
gradient of about 1°F for every 20 to 25 miles is very evident. The winter iso- 
therms follow closely the outline of ‘the shores of the Great Lakes. But there 
are, in addition, two cold loops over the two upland regions. These cold loops 
are most pronounced in the spring, at which time a cooling effect is also notice- 
able along the shores of Lake Erie and Lake Huron. In the fall the inland areas 
cool more rapidly than the lake shores. The Georgian Bay region, the Niagara 
Peninsula and the western end of Lake Erie are noted for prolonged mild autumns. 
The frost-free period varies from 179 days at Pelee Island in the extreme south- 
west, to less than 100 days in Algonquin Park. Pelee Island is the warmest spot 
in Ontario with a July average of 74°F. 


In Northern Ontario the number of frost-free days ranges from 125 at 
North Bay to 60 near the shores of Hudson Bay, while July temperatures vary from 
an average of 66°F at North Bay to 56°F at Hudson Bay. In January there is a 
fairly uniform gradient from south to north, from a mean of 10°F at North Bay to 
a mean of -15°F near the shore of Hudson Bay. Lake Superior tends to raise the 
temperature slightly’ along its shoreline, but its influence does not extend far 
inland. In the summer, polar air flows over the cold waters of Hudson Bay with- 
out being appreciably modified, and then settles down into the various valleys 
and depressions. For agriculture to be reasonably successful, therefore, it must 
be possible for the cold air to drain to lower levels away from the arable land. 
The most successful attempts at farming have been in the area of Lake Timiskaming 
and the continuation of this valley northward to Cochrane. 


PRECIPITATION 
Mean annual precipitation in Southern Ontario varies from 26" to 4o" 


and is fairly uniformly distributed throughout the year, with no pronounced wet 
or dry season. Rainfall is somewhat lighter over the lakes than over the areas 
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sloping up from the shores. Pelee Island, the Niagara Peninsula and Prince 
Edward county, illustrate this tendency. The heaviest precipitation occurs on the 
west slopes of the uplands facing Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, while "rain 
shadows" or drier areas are found to the east. The extreme eastern part of the 
Province is also an area of heavy precipitation. A belt of heavy snowfall ex- 
tends through southwestern Ontario from London to Owen Sound and crosses Georgian 
Bay into Muskoka and Parry Sound. Both Owen Sound and Parry Sound average more 
than ten feet of snow per winter. The distribution of snowfall is similar to 

that of total precipitation. 


In Northern Ontario, precipitation varies from about 30” a year at 
Sudbury to 15" on the shores of Hudson Bay. More than half the precipitation 
occurs in the warm season, the maximum in the west coming in mid-summer, while in 
the east it comes in late summer and fall. Most of the inhabited part of North- 
ern Ontario gets from 80 to 100 inches of snow each year, while the northern 
part, in general, receives less than 60 inches. The wettest district in Ontario 
is found along the high slopes to the east of Lake Superior, while the least 
moisture is received in the far north. ; 


CONSERVATION 


Interest in conservation in Southern Ontario appeared first in the 
field of reforestation and woodlot management, but later expanded to include flood 
and pollution control, improved land use and provision for recreation facilities. 
The Conservation Branch of the Department of Planning and Development was 
established in 1944 to organize conservation work in Southern Ontario on the basis 
of drainage basins. All the municipalities in the basins were to be equal partners. 
Since the passing of the Conservation Authorities Act early in 1946, fifteen 
Authorities have been organized, covering an area of 10,505 square miles and 
including 256 municipalities. 


Flood control is the most important problem faced by the Authorities 
and it was to solve this problem that the majority were established. Flood control 
measures totalling $1,951,178, have been completed or are in progress in three 
Authorities. The Ontario Government is contributing 75 per cent. of the cost, 
while the municipalities within the Authority concerned pay 25 per cent. Other 
dams and reservoirs to a total of $10,571,623 are being built by two other Authori- 
ties. The Canadian Government is paying 375 per cent., the Ontario Government 373 
per cent., and the Authority concerned 25 per cent., of the cost of these projects. 


In addition to the above measures which have been completed or are now 
under way, surveys and plans up to the construction stage have been completed for 
nineteen projects which would cost $10,740,000 to construct, and preliminary field 
surveys have been completed for twenty-eight projects which would cost $31,590,000, 


The Authorities are also interested in other conservation schemes such 
as improved methods of land use, reforestation, proper woodlot management, preven- 
tion of pollution, investigation of underground water supplies, wildlife studies 
and recreation. But they are not equipped to carry out the extensive investigations 
necessary to find out where such work should be done. The Conservation Branch, 
therefore, added to its staff a small group of technicians to appraise the conser- 
vation needs of each watershed and present to the Authority involved a comprehen- 
sive program for the solution of its problems. The survey work is grouped under 
five general headings: Land Use, Forestry, Hydraulics, Wildlife and Recreation. 

In addityon, a study of the history of the area is included. All survey work 
begins with aerial photography. 


The results of the surveys together with recommendations based on them 
are presented to the Authorities. The Authority, then, assumes the responsibility 
of initiating any schemes it considers urgent, and approaches the government 
departments or other bodies from which it wants assistance. Before any project 
can be proceeded with, approval must be given by three Ministers - the Ministers 
of Planning and Development, Lands and Forests and Public Works. 
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There is no system of Conservation Authorities in Northern Ontario. 
A co-operative effort to conserve and increase productivity of forest lands, how- 
ever, has been undertaken in the Lakehead area by departments of the Ontario and 
Federal Governments, the faculty of forestry of the University of Toronto, and 
two private pulp and paper companies. As work proceeds, other pulp and paper 
companies operating in that area will be given an opportunity to particpate. 


Responsibility for planning and carrying out the program is in the 
hands of a steering committee which represents all the co-operating agencies. 
Planning and organization have been in progress for more than a year, and it is 
expected that work and study will continue over a considerable period. 


Over most of the forest limits annual growth exceeds annual cut. 
Similarly, in Canada as a whole, forest growth is generally sufficient to replace 
consumption. But in certain areas conifers, particularly spruce, have not repro- 
duced themselves adequately. As a good supply of spruce is of vital importance to 
the pulp and paper industry, companies wish to learn how this situation can be 
improved. 


The governments maintain research organizations staffed with 
specialists in every sphere of forestry, but cannot, of course, conduct extensive 
logging operations. The pulp and paper industry, on the other hand, has all the 
practical facilities but cannot maintain extensive research staffs. These two aré 
now co-operating so that the talents of the governments' research staffs are being 
applied directly to practical problems on the operating sites of the industry 
rather than on a variety of distant stations where conditions may differ consid- 
erably from those in the problem area. 


It is to be hoped that such co-operation will continue in the future 
and spread to other aspects of conservation. 


Conservation Authority Counties Concerned fe 
Ausable River Huron, Lambton, Middlesex, Perth 665 
Big Creek Valley Brant, Norfolk, Oxford 282 
Catfish Creek Higin, Oxford 153 
Don Valley York 141 
Etobicoke-Mimico InSeuL., Neezete eas 
Ganaraska River Durham, Northumberland 105 
Grand Valley Brant, Dufferin, Grey, Haldimand, Halton 

Norfolk, Oxford, Perth, Waterloo, Wellington, 

Wentworth 2 
Upper Holland Valley York 93 
Humber Valley Dufferin, Peel, Simeoe, York Sa 
Middle Maitland Valley Huron sper tiie ete teiod ; PASE 
Moira River Hastings, Lennox and Addington 1056 
Napanee Valley Frontenac, Lennox and Addington SO 
Saugeen Valley Bruce, Grey, Huron, Wellington 1,546 
South Nation River Carleton, Dundas, Glengarry, Grenville 

Leeds, Prescott, Russell, Stormont Aidt 
Upper Thames River Middlesex, Oxford, Perth Deo: 


10,505 


POPULATION 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates that the population of 
Ontario was 4,897,000 at June 1, 1953. This figure represents a numerical increase 
Since the 1951 Census of 299,000, or 6.5 per cent. Of the total two-year increase, 
168,000 is attributed to the year ended June 1, 1952, and the balance of 131,000 
to the year ended June 1, 1953. Over the two year period it appears that only 
Prince Edward Island and Alberta had population increases greater than this Prov- 
ince. Ontario's numerical two-year increase was the largest of any province, 


Quebec following with 213,000. 


During the intercensal period 1941-51, a period of general popul- 
ation growth in Canada, Ontario added 810,000 people to her population, or 21.4 
per cent. This was the largest numerical increase of any province, although percent- 
agewise both British Columbia and Quebec surpassed Ontario with 42.5 per cent. and 
21.7 per cent. respectively. In the United States only ten states showed percent- 
age advances in excess of Ontario (California =52.3; Arizona = 50.1; Florida = 46.13 
Nevada - 45.2; Oregon - 39.6; Washington - 37.0; Maryland - 28.6; New Mexico - 28.1; 
Utah - 25.2; Virginia - 23.9). Canada as a whole, added 2,141,000 people to her 
population through natural increase and migration, and another 361, 000 through the, 
entrance of Newfoundland into Confederation. The Canadian population thus advanced 


by 21.8 per cent. all told. 
Historically, Ontario has never recorded an intercensal increase as 


great both numerically and percentagewise as that of the recent decade. The inter- 
censal percentage increases from 1871-81 to 1941-51 are recorded below: 


% Increase in 


Population of Ontario 


LS 7s 16eL 18.9 
1881 - 1891 9.7 
1891 - 1901 3.2 
1901 - 1911 15.8 
LOM: 2e1geu 16.2 
NEAT = aSBil 17.0 
1931 - 1941 10.4 
1941 - 1951 oi 


Of the total population of Canada, Ontario accounted for 32.8 per 
cent. at the 1951 Census. This was roughly the same as the proportion ten years 
earlier. However, excluding Newfoundland, the proportion was 33.7 per cent., an 
increase over the 32.9 per cent. enumerated in Ontario at the 194] Census. The 
increase in the ratio of Ontario population to total Uanadian population represented 
a reversal of the 1901-1941 trend. The following table illustrates this: 


% Ontario Population 


of Canadian Population 


1901 ROS 
1911 B51 
1921 33.4 
1931 Sig! 
19k1 32.9 
1951 (excluding Newfoundland) Be 
1951 (including Newfoundland) 32.8 


The population of Ontario is concentrated in the southern part of 
the Province, and particularly in certain highly urbanized sections of the south. 
In 1951, 87 per cent. of the Provincial population was located in Regions 1 to 14 
(see map on p.iv). About a quarter of the Provincial total was in York County, 
whose population was more than six times as large as that of any other county in 
Ontario. The bulk of the county population was in the Toronto area. The Metropol- 
itan Region, by virtue of its inclusion of the Toronto area, was the most populous 
with 27.8 per cent. of the total. The Burlington Region was second in this respect. 


With regard to intercensal growth, the most impressive regional 
gains were registered by the Niagara, Nickel Range, and St. Clair River Regions 
(33.8, 31.8, and 31.7 per cent. respectively). Of the counties, Peel increased 
by 76.5 per cent., Halton by 54.3 per cent., Lincoln by 37.3 per cent., and Sudbury 
by 35.6 per cent. 


The trend toward urbanization continued over the 1941-51 period. 
In 1941, 68.4 per cent. of the population of the Province were living in urban 
centres; (1) in 1951 the proportion had increased to 70.7 per cent. Peel and 
Lambton Counties showed the greatest increases in urbanization. Peel was 35.3 
per cent. urbanized in 1941 and 48.0 per cent. in 1951. Lambton (the St. Clair 
River Region) was 44.9 per cent. urbanized in 1941 and 56.9 per cent. ten years 
later. The following table shows the distribution of the total population by 
farm and non-farm rural groups, and by size of municipality for urban groups: 


ot cpu sss seetees 1951-------------- 

% of Total 

Number Population 
Rural: Total 1, 346, 443 29.3 
Farm 678, 043 BEY 
Non-farm 668, 400 14.5 
Urban: Total 3,251,099 Oe 
In Centres of 1,000- 9,999 Tih, 303 CWS 
In Centres of 10,000 - 29,999 463,404 LO cde 
In Centres of 30,000 - 99,999 764, 448 16.6 
In Centres of 100,000 and over 1 307.752 28.4 
GRAND TOTAL 4,597,542 100.0 


Ontario is the most urbanized of all the Canadian provinces. 
British Columbia with 68.1 per cent. at the 1951 Census, and Quebec with 66.5 per 
cent., are the closest contenders. In Canada as a whole, 56.7 per cent. of the 
population was living in centres defined as urban at the 1951 Census. 


While the median age of the Ontario population rose very slightly 
from 29.9 in 1941 to 30.1 in 1951, the proportion of children under 15 increased 
from 24.4 per cent. to 27.0 per cent. of the total. Persons 65 and over represented 
8.0 per cent. of the total in 1941 and 8.7 per cent. ten years later. The follow- 
ing table permits a comparison of Ontario with the other Provinces; 


Seo Smo ee Sees Woh iled sSeendaesees 

% Under 15 % 65 and Over Median Age 
Canada 30.3 Hes OT oy, 
Newfoundland 39.1 6.5 21.7 
Prince Edward Island 33.4 9.9 e672 
Nova Scotia 32.6 8.5 26.5 
New Brunswick 35.7 AS 24.3 
Quebec Beery Silt 24.8 
Ontario 27.0 Shat/ BOR Ah 
Manitoba 28.7 8.4 29.0 
Saskatchewan BOLT aadl 27.4 
Alberta 30.5 hos USP. 
British Columbia 26.1 10.8 220 


(1) The figures presented here are based on the definition employed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in the 1951 Census of Canada. According to this definition, 
urban population includes all persons residing in cities, towns and villages of 
1,000 and over, whether incorporated or not, and all persons in all parts of census 
metropolitan areas. 
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Average Number of 
Persons Per Family 


(1951) 


Ww 
=a 


Canada 


Newfoundland 

Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


WWWWWE EWE EF 
WAANENrFWOOS 


Within the Province, average family size varies somewhat between 
urban and rural groups, the average being smallest in the urban group and largest 
in the rural-farm group. The 1951 Census showed the urban average to be 3.3, the 
rural (total) average 3.7, the rural-farm average 3.8, and the rural-non-farm aver- 
age 3.6, 


The proportions of women married in each age group at the 1951 Cen- 
sus were generally at record levels, at least with respect to information available 
in the 1911 to 1951 Censuses. The following table shows the percentage of women 
married by selected five-year age groups at the 1951 Census (excluding widows and 
divorced women): 


Age b of Women Married 


eae 819 LOG 
ZO! ey en Bites 
Ds eS 81.8 
BO Sih 86.2 
35 ee) 39 86.2 
oe 84.4 
45 - 4g 81.8 
50 ~ 54 Tls6 


The high proportions of women married in the early child-bearing 
years has been a factor in maintaining the birth rate at a high post-war level. In 
1941, for example, 42.7 per cent. of all women 20-24 years of age were married. In 
1951 this percentage had risen to 57.2. In addition to earlier marriages, a high 
rate of child-bearing among married women has been characteristic of the post-war 
period. The Ontario birth rate in 1953 was 26.6 per thousand population, exceeding 
even the 1947 rate of 26.1. 


Death rates have generally shown a long-run downward tendency at all 
ages. The trend is most prominent in the younger age groups. In 1953 the death 
rate per thousand total population was 9.3. The combined result of this and of the 
birth rate was a natural increase of about 85,000, or a rate of 1.7 per cent. in 1953. 


In addition to population growth resulting from the conjunction of 
high marriage and fertility rates, and falling mortality rates, immigration has been 
responsible for a large part of the increase since the end of World War II. The 
following table shows the numbers of immigrants who specified points in Ontario as 
their intended destinations. How accurate a picture of actual foreign immigration 
into the Province is provided by "intended destination" data is difficult to say, 
but the annual variations are probably significant. 
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Within the Province the Regions having the highest median ages were 
the Metropolitan (32.6) and the Upper Thames (31.7). Those with the lowest median 
ages were the Sault (26.5), Highlands (26.3), Clay Belt (24.6), and Nickel Range 
(24.5). Counties with the highest median ages were Grenville (33.2), Victoria 
(33.1), and York (32.9). Those with the lowest were Russell (22.3), Prescott 
(23.5), Nipissing (24.0), Cochrane (24.2), and Sudbury (24.4). In general pop- 
ulations of the northern areas were younger than those of the southern parts of 
the Province. 


Some differences in age structure are apparent between types of 
rural and urban population. The proportion of young people is somewhat higher in 
the rural group, and the median age somewhat lower. However, the proportion of 
persons sixty-five and over is also somewhat higher in the rural group. Of all 
groups examined, that part of the population living in cities of 100,000 and over 
had the smallest proportion of children under fifteen and the highest median age. 


----------------- 1951--------------- 
Median 
% Under 15 % 65 and over Age 
Ruralee eVouall Bear 8.9 27.8 
Farm 21.9 omy Bisiq it 
Non-farm Srl s 9.2 BTR 
Urban: Total 25.0 8.6 30.9 
In Centres Under 10,000 28.5 9.6 29.8 
In Centres of 10,000 to 29,999 alist 7.9 29.7 
In Centres of 30,000 to 99,999 26.8 fel 29.7 
In Centres of 100,000 and over Bins 3 9.2 Scan 
TOTAL POPULATION 20) 8.7 BOna 


The ratio of males to females was almost unity at the 1951 Census. 
However, there was some variation within the Province. The northern Regions were 
generally characterized by an excess of males over females. Kenora, Thunder Bay, 
and Rainy River showed the highest ratios -- 122, 119 and 118 males per hundred 
females, respectively. The lowest ratios were those of Carleton (91) and York 
(95). The following table permits comparison of Ontario with other provinces: 


Number of Males 


er 100 Females 
(1951) 


Canada 102 
Newfoundland Os 
Prince Edward Island 104 
Nova Scotia 102 
New Brunswick Ow 
Quebec 99 
Ontario 101 
Manitoba 103 
Saskatchewan 109 
Alberta 110 
British Columbia 105 


Average family size declined somewhat over the 1941-51 period. In 
1941 there was an average of 3.6 persons per family and in 1951 the average was 
3.4 persons. Only British Columbia had fewer persons per family. 
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Number Specifying Ontario as Intended Destination 


"000 1000 
1947 36 1951 105 
1948 62 1952 86 
1949 4g 1953 90 
1950 39 


Included with this article are two projections of Ontario's pop- 
ulation. It is to be understood that anyone using these projections must realize 
their limitations. Estimate II is based on the assumption of no immigration after 
1953. This assumption is probably unrealistic but the projection on this basis 
presents an estimate of the possible natural increase over the period. The 
assumptions include a high fertility rate and a continuation of the recent pattern 
of early marriage, as well as continued long-run declines in specific mortality 
rates. Estimate I involves the same assumptions as to fertility, marriage, and 
mortality, but incorporates an assumption of 50,000 net immigration into the Prov- 
ince per annum. This assumption is based on the apparent net migratory change from 
June 1, 1952 to June 1, 1953 as calculated by subtracting natural increase from 
total. increase (as shown by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics'annual estimates for 
these years). The difficulties in obtaining accurate information as to foreign and 
inter-provincial immigration and emigration prevent any more refined assumption as 
to the level of net immigration. 


The projections of fertility and marriage patterns are largely 
based on the assumption that favourable levels of personal income and employment 
will be more or less maintained over the period 1954-64. Any appreciable fall in 
these levels would probably result in postponement of marriage in the non-married 
group, and postponement of child-bearing in the married group. It might have the 
further effect of discouraging immigration and possibly encouraging emigration to 
some extent. Thus, a fall in the levels of personal income and employment might 
seriously jeopardize the accuracy of the projections. However, it is hoped that 
the projections will provide some indication as to future population possibilities 
subject to the preceding cautionary remarks. 

POPULATION 
5,000,000 


4,500,000 


4,000,000 


3,500,000 


3,000,000 


2,500,000 


2,000,000 


1,500,000 


THE TOTAL POPULATION 


1,000,000] 


OF ONTARIO: I87i—-I93/ 


500,000 


1871 
188! 
189) 
(901 

(911 
1921! 
1931 
194 
1951 


Age 
Group 
OF ae} 
5 - 9 

TO ne out 
15 + 19 
Alon cy alls 
25 - 29 
30 - 34 
35 = 39 
Wes eh 
h5 - ho 
50 - 54 
95 - 59 
60 - 64 
65 - 69 
70 - Th 
(> - 19 
80 - 84 
85 + 
TOTAL 
Ouch 
Dee 
Wen aes 
Uy 14, “Ke, 
210) 5 2h 
AS IEE, 
30 = 3 
SD 939 
ho - yh 
45 ~ 4g 
50 - 54 
Dy = D9) 
eel = el 
65 - 69 
Oras le 
ie = ih. 
80 - 84 
85 + 
TOTAL 


(1) 
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PROJECTION OF THE POPULATION OF ONTARIO BY AGE AND SEX 


1953 - 1963 


(in thousands ) 


1958 


(Projection) 


M. F. 


1963 
(Projection ) 


M. Ayes A bi 


ESTIMATE I (NET IMMIGRATION OF 50,000 PER ANNUM): 


Preiss #2Nibic 
Pisin sy Geile 
Ween wall (Sre 
165.3 158. 
URS) Game Sarasin 
200.5 200. 
186.5 189 
103.5, Ayo 
166.8 159 
VAT eo) let 
13920) 125 
AO Ouest O) 
92.6 94 
79.3. 80 
58.9 64 
B55 | la 
1 eee 
Oe ne 


2,471.9 2,425. 4,897.0 


ObW FID EM OFE AWN OMOO 


564. 
koh. 
358. 
32k. 
359. 
OO. 
376. 
362. 
326. 
285. 
256. 
Pele 


WomwbOoDONnNaAN AF OWFLWEHY 


PISS 0) Merce 
29306 — 282. 
240.5 230. 
WOGSO P1G2s 
VOLS eLye 
209.5° 192 
PAG I eee. 
POO LOO 
ROS .2 9 85 
169.5 162 
W45.0 136 
1227 One len 
100.20 LOH 
(32 83 
62.0 68 
41.0 Ke) 
20.0 25 

8.6 133) 


2,772.4 2,708.2 5,480.7 


WOOF AOANM WOOF AWNN Fw Fh 


BT2s 
510. 


HPOPDAOONONWEFIFU@OON 


202.1 296.9 599.0 
300.9 9286.8» 587.7 
303.1 291.8 594.4 
Plo. Te ue38we  ahBBi. 
206.58 MLG6.38) 2440258 
204.02. 190.4 1 «394.5 
BAT: FT B0627 — ¥SKLO 
235.9 BeTaly 146320 
e068 ° 205.70 hie. 5 
LOS. oe RAT. Se 1 
LOG rr G6 te Behe 
ee 4, aa erat 
IOS RUSE ROOT ¢ 3 
86.1 OpsGr my Leis 6 
62.1 (fugit sees 
43.9 52.3 96.3 
23.6 30.9 5.5 

47 15.4 P51 


ABOVE 


ESTIMATE II (NO NET IMMIGRATION): 


PT aban OG. 
ple eal OSC 
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203.5 201.0 404.5 
184.9 187.9: 37288 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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ESTIMATED POPULATION, AREA, POPULATION DENSITY, 


AND GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, JUNE 1, 1953 


Region 1 - Metropolitan 
Halton 
Peel 
York 


Region 2 - Burlington 
Brant 
Wentworth 


Region 3 - Niagara 
Lincoln 
Welland 


Region 4 - Lake Erie 
Haldimand 
Norfolk 


Region 5 - Upper Thames 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Oxford 


Region 6 - Border 
Essex 
Kent 


Region { - St. Clair River 
Lambton 


Region 8 - Upper Grand River 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


Region 9S - Blue Water 
Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Huron 
Simcoe 


Region 10 - Kawartha 
Durham 
Ontario 
Peterborough 
Victoria 
Northumberland 


Region 11 - Quinte 
Frontenac 
Hastings 
Lennox and Addington 
Prince Edward 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Estimated 
Population 


1,394,120 
50,740 
74 ,610 
1,268; 770 


358,050 
75,120 


282 ,930 
241 ,870 


100 ,850 


141,020 


69,920 
25 , 320 
4h 600 


286 ,560 
56,790 
170,180 
29,990 


309 ,490 


Estimated 

Land Population 

Area Density 

Sq. miles (per sq-mile) 

1,714 813.37 
363 139.78 
469 159.08 
882 1,438.51 
879 LOT. 34 
yer 170.43 
458 617.75 
719 336.40 
332 303.77 
387 364. 39 
15122 62.32 
51.70 

634 70.35 
eS: 105.16 
720 78.06 
1,240 L374 
765 77.89 
1625 190.46 
707 320.25 
918 90.49 
eek 73.29 
1,12} 73.29 
PELE) 109.12 
BO 64. 35 
516 ASDA 
cwagnty, 68.24 
6,873 40.33 
1,650 25.15 
DIL 26.43 
1,708 34.43 
1,295 39.92 
1,663 66.72 
4,979 50.43 
629 52.08 
853 109.21 
LAS kh 52 
1,348 20.66 
734 46.76 
5,482 34.00 
1,599 43.76 
24520 33.01 
AO ier 
390 ko Uy 


Estimated 
% of Total 
Population 
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Region 12 - Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


Region 13 - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Region 14 - Highlands 
Haliburton 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Parry Sound 

Region 15 - Clay Belt 


Cochrane 
Timiskaming 


Region 16 - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 


Sudbury 
Region- 17 - Sault 
Algoma 
Region 18 - Lakehead 
Kenora 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 
TOTAL 
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Estimated 
Population 


144 210 
16,180 
17,680 
18 ,510 
41,420 
50,420 


406,810 
258,000 
35 ,000 
25,190 
70,540 
17,480 


11337680 
7,750 
23,910 
93,320 
28 ,200 


134 , 330 
yLLO 


1ie7C 
117 ,570 


75,940 
75,940 


177 ,200 
47,150 
22 ,960 
113,090 


4,897 ,000 


Land 
Area 


Estimated Estimated 
Population % of Total 


Sq. miles (per sq mile) 


363,282 


Density Population 
54.69 2.9 
he. 1h 0.3 
36.99 ‘Opals 
39.98 0.4 
46.02 0.8 

122.38 1540) 
67.86 8.3 
272.44 


Oroow 
aren 3) 


PS 

0.2 

0.5 

ibaa 

0.6 

Cay 

ey s 

8.52 10 
6.57 256 
7.29 One 
6.51 ele 
3.93 i ei6 
3.93 1.6 
0.83 256 
O12] 0.8 
3.16 O25 
PINS Be 
13.48 100.0 


Because of rounding percentage figures may not add to totals or sub-totals. 
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ESTIMATED POPULATIONS OF INCORPORATED CENTRES, OVER 5,000 AT JUNE 1, 1953, 


CLASSIFIED BY REGIONS 


Regions and Centres Repions pad Bence 
1. Metropolitan 9. Blue Water 
Brampton 10,470 Barrie 14,070 
Burlington 6,850 Collingwood 7,600 
Forest Hill 16,560 Goderich 5,640 
Leaside 16,470 Midland 7,490 
Long Branch 9,360 — Orillia 12,890 
Mimico 12,130 Owen Sound 16,630 
Newmarket 5,810 
a ee 9,850 10. Kawartha 
akvill 
oC eae eer Bowmanville 6,000 
Toronto 688,210 Cobourg ENE 
Weston 8 980 Lindsay 9,940 
Oshawa 45,000 
Peterborough 40, 860 
pe Vive ‘ 
ae) Leon Port Hope 6,650 
Brantford 36,640 Whitby 6,230 
Dundas Teemhe 
Hamilton 22h ,560 11. Quinte 
Paris Signi ho 
Belleville 20,080 
3. Niagara Kingston 39,000 
Trenton 10,290 
Fort Erie 8,130 
Merritton 5,060 12. Upper St. Lawrence 
Niagara Falls PAD ENO) 
Port Colborne Sie (Oo Brockville les ee 8) 
St. Catharines 39,240 Cornwall 16,780 
Thorold te O50 
Welland 15,830 13. Ottawa Valley 
Eastview 15,760 
4, Lake Erie Hawkesbury Te520 
Simeos ho Ottawa PrN CEO) 
19 Pembroke 13, 300 
5. Upper Thames Sadek ane 
>, 
Ingersoll 6,600 Smith's Falls 8,480 
London 98,850 
St. Thomas 18, 360 14. Highlands 
Tillsonburg 5,670 
Woodstock 16,460 North Bay 19,050 
Parry Sound 5,230 
Eke rae Sturgeon Falls 5,360 
Chatham Zon O1O 15. Clay Belt 
Leamington oulso 
Riverside 10,470 Timmins 27,660 
Wallaceburg 7, 780 
Windsor 122,060 16. Nickel Range 
41,934 
7. St. Clair River ee uo 
Sarnia 38, 480 17. Sault 
Sault Ste.Marie 36,270 
8. Upper Grand River 
Galt 21,340 18. Lakehead 
Guelph 29,810 Fort Frances 8,090 
Kitchener 48,550 Fort William 36, 830 
Preston 8,630 Kenora 9,040 
Stratford 19,290 Port Arthur BanSoe 


Waterloo SLO 
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POPULATION CHANGES WITHIN THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


Region 1 - Metropolitan 
Halton 
Peel 
York 


Region 2 - Burlington 
Brant 
Wentworth 


Region 3 - Niagara 
Lineoln 
Welland 


Region 4 - Lake Erie 
Haldimand 
Norfolk 


Region 5 - Upper Thames 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Oxford 


Region 6 - Border 
Essex 
Kent 


Region 7 = St. Clair River 
Lambton 


Region 8 - Upper Grand River 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


Region 9 - Blue Water 
Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Huron 
Simcoe 


Region 10 - Kawartha 
Durham 
Ontario 
Peterborough 
Victoria 
Northumberland 


Region 11 - Quinte 
Frontenac 
Hastings 
Lennox and Addington 
Prince Edward 


COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


------ POPULATION ------ 
1901 1951 
313,683 La 

19,545 } ,003 
21,475 55,673 
272,663 1,176,622 
LIT; 598 338,940 
38,140 T2057 
79,452 266 ,083 
62,140 as 
B05 50 89 , 36 
31,588 die see tat 
50, 380 66 , 846 
21,233 2k 413 
29,147 42,708 
184 ,692 276,475 
13,586 potions 
92,702 162,139 
48 ,4ok 58 ,818 
115 ,938 296 ,278 
58,744 217,150 
D1 5108 79,128 
56,642 74 , 960 
56 , Oke 74,960 
258,111 O45 ,637 
9,071 52, 584 
52,594 126,123 
55 , O46 66 ,930 
293,781 270,599 
59,020 oa 
21,036 14 ,566 
69 ,590 58 ,960 
61,820 4g ,280 
82,315 106 ,482 
170,475 238,601 
27,970 30,115 
40,408 87 ,088 
36 ,066 60,789 
1992 ed | 
34 479 33,482 
145 ,035 178 ,500 
Lh 53 »099 
IPA ae 74,298 
23, 346 19,544 
17,864 18,559 
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Region 12 - Upper St. Lawrence 


Dundas 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


Region 13 - Ottawa Valley 


Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Region 14 - Highlands 
Haliburton 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Parry Sound 
Region 15 - Clay Belt 


Cochrane 
Timiskaming 


Region 16 - Nickel Range . 


Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


Region 17 - Sault 
Algoma 


Region 18 - Lakehead 
Kenora(1) 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


TOTAL 


SEE ae POPULATION------ 
1901 1951 
127, 926 137,854 

191 15,01 
aes £75 702 
21,021 17,045 
B1s9T5 38, 831 
27,0h2 48,458 
234,168 387 , 807 
96, 904 ake, ak7 
37,232 35,601 
27,035 20,919 
52,719 66,717 
20, 282 17,666 
69,772 ala) yall 
poy 7,670 
20,971 2h (3 
17,306 DOSLT 
24 , 936 Stil 
V282 133, 866 
- 3,950 
1252 50,016 
27,931 120, 804 
1,02 11,214 
16,103 109,590 
25,273 64,496 
25,273 64,496 
28,156 166,711 
10, 369 39,212 
6,568 22,132 
TV, 219 105 , 367 
2,182,947 4,597,542 


(1) Kenora includes Patricia Portion. 
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30.0 1 
W2.5 19.6 
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Gd.) 350 
26.9) 20 
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75t 
70 —74 
65 —69 
60 —64 
55 —59 
50 —54 
45 —49 
40 —44 
35 —39 
30 —34 
25 —29 
20 —24 
15 —I9 
10 —14 

5—9 

o—4 


754 
70 —74 
65 —69 
60 —64 
55 —59 
50 —54 
45 —49 
40 —44 
35 —39 
30—34 
25—29 
20 —24 
15 —19 
10 —I4 
5—9 

oe o—4 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 
BY FIVE-YEAR AGE GROUPS AND SEX, 
ONTARIO, /90/—I951 


MALES '901 FEMALES MALES 1911 FEMALES 


MALES 1921 FEMALES MALES 1931 FEMALES 


MALES 194] FEMALES MALES . (951 FEMALES 
7ST 
70 —74 
65 —69 
60 —64 
55 —59 
50 — 54 
45 —49 
40 —44 
35 —39 
30 — 34 
25 —29 
20 —24 
15 —I9 
10 —Il4 
5—9 
Oo—4 


10 5 Oo 5 10 15 15 10 5 (0) 5 10 


PERCENT PERCENT 


A 1, 1951 COUNTIES AND REGIONS. 


PERCENTAGE AGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


Median 


PO-1h (15-19, S022 —S5234 352) b5-5h §526h ~“65=60 —Yoe Age 
% % vs % % h % G 


eee 


Dao 
“S 


o-k 


Total 


100.0 
O 
100.0 
100.0 


a 

oO 
Pos 
down 
e@oo 
AH 


Region 1 - Metropolitan 


Region 2 - Burlington 
Brant 


100.0 


Wentworth 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


3 - Niagara 


Lincoln 
Welland 


Region 
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Haldimand 


Region 4 - Lake Erie 
Norfolk 


100.0 


Region 5 - Upper Thames 
Elgin 


Middlesex 


Oxford 


6 - Border 


Region 


Essex 
Kent 


100.0 


Region 7 - St. Clair River 


Lambton 


Region 8 - Upper Grand River 


Perth 


Waterloo 


Wellington 


Medi 


35 -lh 


o-4 


Total 
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Median 
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20-24 25-34 = 35-4k = 5-54 
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Region 14 - Higlands 


100.0 


Region 15 - Clay Belt 


Cochrane 


Timiskaming 
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100.0 
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Manitoulin 


Region 16 - Nickel Range 
Sudbury 


Region 17 - Sault 
Algoma 
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Region 18 - Lakehead 


Kenora 


Rainy River 


Thunder Bay 
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TOTAL 


Because of rounding, percentage figures may not add to totals. 
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RURAL - URBAN DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN ONTARIO, 
BY COUNTIES AND REGIONS 
1941 and 1951 


ON a re | 
¥ 1 


o> Oorole 


OOFfO 


w=] OV. 


FO W PD 


Sie nia h 194°] --=----- ewaeesne= 1 9 5 1 -=------ 
Region sd e  Goent Rural Urban Total Rural Urban 
C co ® b 
Metropolitan Mg 1,011,603 Gor 93.9 1,276,298 TO 93.0 
Halton 363 26,515 43.9 56.1 hh, 003 hO.6 59.4 
Peel Ye G SAU BSS, 64.7 8 55,673 52.0 48.0 
York LL: 951,549 3.0 97.0 1,176,622 3.6 96.4 
Burlington  ¥79 263,416 1220 88.0 338, 940 ise 88.3 
Brant IES hs 56,095 - 30.7 = "69.3 72,857 eo ee 
Wentworth Aika we eOb. Tel 6.9 93.1 266, 083 5.9 gu.l 
Niagara 719 158, 902 30.8 69.2 212,599 32.9 Cad: 
Lincolu — 22 5,0 38.3 Ghat 89, 366 41.9 55.1 
Welland ey 93 , 836 25.6 74.4 123 ,233 26.4 BE 6 
Lake Erie /} 2.2 51, 405 68.2 Subse. 66, 846 67.3 32.7 
Haldimand ~ Y%€ 21,854 68.5 Sse 24,138 67.3 32 
Norfolk Bee > 35,612 68.0 5O8G 42,708 67.3 32 
Upper Thames 27257 224 ,290 38.1 61.9 276,475 35.4 64. 
Elgin jred 46,150 55 nO 45.0 55,518 56.5 43.5 
Middlesex 2 Yo 127,166 26.0 74.0 162,139 Peis Tee 
Oxford oh 50,974 53.0 47.0 58,818 50.2 49.8 
Border 162 Fp 240,576 30.0 69.9 296,278 las 72.9 
Essex oof 174, 230 20.2 79.8 PLT, 150 Leen 81.9 
Kent : 66, 346 56.0 Terao) 79,128 pila 7 48.3 
Se Clair River’ 56,925 55.1 W4.g 74, 960 evel 56.9 
Lambton poe 56,925 Dorel Wh.g 14, 900 WB. 56.9 
Upper Grand River 2220 207, 867 36.4 63.6 2h5 637 aa 66.3 
Perth IY > 49,69) ks. 54.6 52,5 Deel 56.9 
Waterloo SUL 98,720 25.8 ce 126,123 25/2 74 
Wellington ae 59,453 46.2 53.8 66 , 930 hock 53 
Blue Water 6973 243,714 62.8 Be 210,599 60.8 39.2 
Bruce LéS 0 41,680 Oe area tere 69.0 31 
Dufferin ale, 14,075 73.5 26.5 14,566 69.6 30 
Grey here 57,160 62.2 Susie 58,960 Bale i) 
Huron 2607 ©4438, The Visine 29.8 49,280 70.0 30 
Simoce 1bO2 87,057 Bil ste 48.2 106, 482 54.0 46 
Kawartha 4474 195,045 48.3 Sal si 238,601 42.8 Bae 
Durham — bo9 POP OMS 63.6 36.4 SOE 60.2 39.8 
Ontario IS2 65,718 ho.y 59.6 87,088 ee 66 
Peterborough 1410 47,392 Sa 66.3 60,789 35) 67 
Victoria 124 25,934 59.3 4O.7 Syapiey 55.3 Wh 
Northumberland 72./ 30, 786 65.4 34.6 33, 482 piohc eae ge. 
Quinte cE oo e538 5.6 48.4 178, 500 50.6 4g.h 
Frontenac ~ ISGF Sapna 36.4 63.6 66,099 37 6 62 
Hastings ee 3, 32> 50.8 49.2 74,298 Voss 52. 
Lennox and Addington //72 18,469 81.6 18.4 19,544 80.1 19. 
Prince Edward 3Fo NG, 750 70.5 29.5 18,559 16.9 te 
327 
Upper St. Lawrence ~~ 127,878 60.8 Bone 137,854 BT ae yo, 
Dundas Le 16, SLO E772 | eee “15,816 Goro Lag ar 
Glengarry YE 18,732 88.4 TRS 75 (02 87.5 12.5 
Grenville Yi2 15,989 61.8 38.2 17,045 60.2 39.8 
Leeds 900 36,042 SueaS. 42.7 38,831 56.5 13.5 
Stormont SIL 40,905 4h.e ASE, 48,458 42.8 ace 


Region 


Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Highlands 


Haliburton ~ 


Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Parry Sound 


Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Timiskaming 


Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


Sault 
Algoma 


Lakehead 
Kenora(1) 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


TOTAL 


Total 


353,09 
202,520 
33,143 
25 , 261. 


3,787,655 
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Total Rural 
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387, 807 27-6 
One, O47 9.7 
35,601 41.4 
25,576 66.1 
66,717 56.5 
17,666 80.2 
THOR fal 6258 
7,670 100.0 
24,713 635 
50,92 45.6 
Bue ship 81.1 
133, 866 ho. 4 
83,850 40.2 
50,016 40.8 
120,804 41.6 
11,214 87.5 
109,590 36.9 
64,496 41.5 
64,496 qi.5 
166,711 hO.1 
39,212 58.2 
22,132 57.6 
105, 367 29.6 
4 597,542 29.3 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS: NUMBERS AND RATES 


FOR COUNTIES AND REGIONS - 1952 


Region 


Metropolitan 
Halton 
Peel 
York 


Burlington 
Brant 
Wentworth 


Niagara 
Lincoln 
Welland 


Lake Erie 
Haldimand 
Norfolk 


Upper Thames 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Oxford 


Border 
Essex 
Kent 


four, (Gulch Aneiiisue 
Lambton 


Upper Grand River 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


Blue Water 
Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Huron 
Simcoe 


Kawartha 
Durham 
Ontario 
Peterborough 
Victoria 
Northumberland 


Quinte 
Frontenac 
Hastings 


Lennox and Addington 493 


Prince Edward 


Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


------ BIRTHS - ---- 

Rate Per 

No 1,000 Pop. 
31,872 56 
15125 est 
1,652 25joaL 
29 ,095 23.5 
9,150 ASO 
1,943 25.8 
7,207 ASG 
6 ,096 27.0 
2 530 27-0 
3,560 26.9 
1,783 26.4 
663 27.0 
1,120 26.0 
6,915 24.8 
1,22 iy 
4 23h 25.8 
1557 25.0 
8,168 26.8 
5,989 Boe, 
Sg Pee 
2 , 338 28.9 
2,33 28.9 
6 428 25.3 
1,286 24.0 
3,457 26.1 
1,685 Oh] 
See Bee 
1,009 ons 
303 2h.3 
L317 23.4 
eon B56 
Qo fol 2h 8 
6, 380 26.2 
782 el 
2 44d AO 
(30 28.1 
649 Dane 
778 23.6 
5,003 Pies 
1,865 ET. 
Py lky 26.5 
oh .g 
498 26.6 
3,569 25.4 
361 2558 
453 25 52 
403 21.4 
888 23.6 
1,464 LOS, 


----MARRIAGES ---- 

Rate Per 

No. 1,000 Pop. 
14 574 10.8 
332 7.0 
433 6.6 
13,809 i, 2 
3,650 10.4 
6h3 B.5 
3,007 10.9 
2,348 10.4 
OOM 98: 
144d 10.9 
222 8.3 
197 50 
362 8.4 
25st O.5. 
385 6.8 
Tee ee 9.2 
475 8.2 
2,960 9.7 
2,230 O30. 
Wee 8.9 
687 8.5 
687 B.5 
2 , 313 9.1 
390 Ta 
1, 354 10.2 
569 8.4 
2,090 une! 
OOH (Ga 
WAL aS 
69 B50 
350 xo 
863 Ths: 
D930 7-9 
aye ae 
753 3) 
479 (ee 
2ae ae 
234 Wall 
13505 8.6 
598 ey 
667 8.9 
148 tS 
152 isle 
109. 7.8 
110 6.8 
ILS Tos 
114 Cau 
292 Uy 
yyy 8.9 


~----~ DEATHS - ---- 

Rate Per 

No. 1,000 Pop. 
12 ,258 jel 
369 7.8 
43 6.7 
11,446 9.3 
Beto 9.0 

a=W decal Bs 

721 9.6 
244g 8.9 
1,830 Gal 
719 5.3 
rE Nop al 8.0 
676 10.0 
278 IRS 
398 9.3 
2,819 LO 
568 102d 
1,638 10.0 
613 1O.5 
2,05) 8.7 
1,878 By 
Tee 9.6 
Th6yew *280 
786 mii 
2, 382 9.4 
59 ig tS 
1,100 Sig 3 
68h. UWOAO 
3,049 au O 
502 eral 
lew 10.8 
7OL ies 
608 Weal 
1,081 OK 
eae int 9.9 
386 agai 
766 8n5 
SOD 9.6 
SB TEs 
369 ee 
1,848 10.1 
ESS 9.5 
786 10.4 
194 9.8 
213 ihikeh 
se KS 10.5 
187 TAGS 
197 10.9 
ET VASE 
LO nae 
has 8.5 


C-2l 


Rate Per Rate Per Rate Per 
No. 1,000 Pop. No. 1,000 Pop. No. 1,000 Pop. 


13. - Ottawa Valley 1057.38 oF 0 Cn 9.4 creme 10.0 
Carleton 6,426. 2577 2.51 LO. 2,415 9.6 
Lanark 862 23.9 268 To oy 12.6 
Prescott 787 30.6 233 Ont 279 10.9 
Renfrew 2,143 31.6 571 8.4 657 ont 
Russell 514 28.7 158 8.8 ie 9.6 
14. - Highlands aren aT B 959 a5 1,035 9.2 
Haliburton 185 23.4 “HO 6.2 34 
Muskoka Sie 2355 196 7.9 239 9.7 
Nipissing 1,653 BaAG 503 9.6 457 8.6 
Parry Sound Tah 26.0 allah ieee 279 10.0 
15. - Clay Belt 4,110 30.5 L107 8.2 1,106 8.2 
Cochrane 2,603 31.9 oe 8.6 683 Be. 
Timiskaming 1,427 28.2 385 7.6 423 8.4 
16. - Nickel Range 4 403 35.5 1,154 9.3 910 Ths 
Manitoulin 286 ay .9 85 Wealth a 10.8 
Sudbury 4,117 36.6 1,069 9.5 786 TAO 
Ion eu aact 2,079 30.5 660 9.7 570 8.4 
Algoma 2,079 30.5 660 Oar 570 sh 
18. - Lakehead 4,955 28.2 1,486 8.5 1,438 §,,.2 
Kenora yay 30.0 263 6.5 373 9.2 
Rainy River 669 22/2 178 ao 180 79 
Thunder Bay 3,030u) 27. 1,045 9.3 885 TO 
TOTAL 123 Ootay 26-07 po eo 9.5 hb, 4oe 9.3 


Note: Births and deaths are by place of residence; marriages are by place of 
occurrence. 


Source; Numbers of births, marriages, and deaths are provided by the 
Vital Statistics Branch of the Ontario Government. 
Rates are based on these figures and on the population estimates 
made by the Ontario Bureau of Statistics and Research, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS: NUMBERS AND RATES 
FOR INCORPORATED CENTRES OVER 5,000 - 1952 


------ BIRTHS------ -----MARRIAGES---- -----DEATHS------ 
Rate Per Rate Per Rate Per 
REGIONS AND CENTRES No. 1,000 Pop. No. 1,000 Pop. No- 1,000 Pop. 
1. - Metropolitan 
Brampton ahy 2 ao) ale asi) 85 9.4 
Burlington 232 36.3 64. 10.0 69 10.8 
Forest Hill 239 15.1 26 iG 111 Tee 
Leaside 334 20.4 110 (Say 95 5,8 
Long Branch 20 PTO tly geval 47 5.3 
Mimico 305 25.8 139 iN ae 89 1055) 
Newmarket 123 EMO 50 SES ria AVee ak 
New Toronto oh e1.5 119 IONS: Wr 6.8 
Oakville 172 23.4 93 Way 67 iil 
Swansea 159 19.3 1S 8.9 68 8.3 
Toronto 14 472 21.0 11,383 16.5 7,695 ah 
Weston 216 a4 4 105 11.9 70 eo 
2. - Burlington 
Brantford 958 25.6 488 se Lok 10.8 
Dundas 200 oT kt 87 11.9 99 13.6 
Hamilton 5,581 25.4 2,714 Tea 1,984 9.0 
Paris 129 ou .3 46 Soi 62 aay 
3. - Niagara 
Fort Erie 186 23.5 82 10.4 63 8.0 
Merritton 126 26.0 46 9.5 ho 853 
Niagara Falls 556 22.8 542 QPS 226 9.3 
Port Colborne 367 28.4 163 12.6 99 re | 
St. Catharines 930 2h .2 610 15.9 377 9.8 
Thorold - 184 PTao 73 ELA 80 Ve 
Welland 62 29.4 323 20.6 129 8.2 
4, - Lake Erie 
Simcoe 197 26.9 118 WE od! 95 eo) 
5. - Upper Thames 
Ingersoll 174 BY 7a TSO 74 HLS 
London 2,405 24 8 BeeOn 12.4 1053 10.9 
St. Thomas 413 22.6 190 10.4 209 tite 
Tillsonburg 128 23ee 88 15.9 59 10.7 
Woodstock 398 25.0 151 9.5 165 10.4 
6. - Border 
Chatham 553 253 310 14.4 2oh 10.4 
Leamington 177 25.4 90 2o val 19.2 
Riverside 295 30.1 55 5.6 70 Tfedk 
Wallaceburg 218 28.3 716 9.9 67 B27 
Windsor 3,098 25.4 1,688 1359 Lhe 9.2 
Vieme=) One Od Ade aa vier a 
Sarnia 1232 Sal Ol LOs5 301 Hoe 
8. - Upper Grand River 
Galt A7h 23.0 232 ihe 201 9.7 
Guelph 705 ak 317 iN bao 276 9.6 
Kitchener 4,310 28.3 649 14.0 412 8.9 
Preston 193 2353 78 9.4 78 9.4 
Stratford 450 23.4 165 8.6 217 MLAs 
Waterloo 351 28.1 139 11s 100 8.0 


9. 


10. 


ll. 


le. 


3. 


4. 


Uae 


16. 


AET(c 


18. 


REGIONS AND CENTRES 


Note: 


Source: 


Blue Water 
Barrie 
Collingwood 
Goderich 
Midland 

' Orillia 
Owen Sound 


Kawartha 
Bowmanville 
Oobourg 
Lindsay 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Port Hope 
Whitby 


Quinte 
Belleville 
Kingston 
Trenton 


Upper St. Lawrence 
Brockville 
Cornwall 


Ottawa Valley 
Eastview 
Hawkesbury 
Ottawa 
Pembroke 
Perth 
Renfrew 
Smith's Falls 


Highlands 
North Bay 
Parry Sound 
Sturgeon Falls 


Clay Belt 
Timmins 


Nickel Range 
Sudbury 


Sault 
Sault St. Marie 


Lakehead 
Fort Frances 
Fort William 
Kenora 
Port Arthur 


------ BIRTHS ------ 

Rate Per 

No. 1,000 Pop. 
391 30.3 
LD 23.3 
143 Aral 
192 25.8 
34h BTS 
414 25.5 
163 29.4 
169 21.8 
2k1 2h 5 
ly £2) 27.6 
Lis 20.5 
159 2h ..0 
157 20.6 
548 Bifpe: 
1,164 30.6 
363 BD ail} 
301 OH 
527 31.4 
563 38.6 
269 37.2 
5,197 25-0 
420 BO 
107 20.9 
akg Boma 
ho 28.4 
DS 27-7 
166 32.3 
210 40.9 
852 St.) 
1,657 39.5 
1,003 29.3 
ek 30.2 
968 26.2 
261 29.3 
969 29.6 


----- MARRIAGES ---- -----DEATHS------ 

Rate Per Rate Per 

No. 1,000 Pop. No. 1,000 Pop. 
174 13.5 14 10.9 
68 eral 122 16.2 
48 9.2 80 15.3 
64 8.6 NS} 15.2 
137 peiet 117 9.4 
186 Tat 184 shes) 
66 19 53 9.5 
65 8.4 76 9.8 
104 10.6 109 ales a 
OT LO. 310 Age. 
374 9.5 341 8.6 
68 10.3 15 11.3 
97 eT. 100 TLS ill 
258 13H 208 10.6 
479 26 430 1.3 
asa) naka) 99 Oly 
128 TOme 149 11.9 
254 ANSyaak 150 8.9 
162 Teal 87 6.0 
82 neta 17 10.6 
25223 Ola BOUT, 10.0 
169 Hee 136 10.6 
59 L155 60 alate 7 
gO Mee) 84 eee 
69 8.2 ile 1383 
273 Wf 176 9.5 
80 15.6 70 We\-6 
eS ee 52 LOS! 
287 10.5 Pua: Test 
678 16.2 316 7.5 
479 14.0 288 8.4 
109 13.5 82 Owe 
458 ah 301 2 
88 9.9 81 9.1 
43h eRe 354 10.8 


Births and deaths are by place of residence; marriages are by place of 


occurrence. 


Numbers of births, marriages, and deaths are provided by the Vital 
Statistics Branch of the Ontario Government. 


Rates are based on these figures and on the population estimates made 
by the Ontario Bureau of Statistics and Research. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION OF ONTARIO 
BY MARITAL STATUS - COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Region 1 - Metropolitan 
Halton 
Peel 
York 


Region 2 - Burlington 
Brant 
Wentworth 


Region 3 - Niagara 
Lincoln 
Welland 


Region 4 - Lake Erie 
Haldimand 
Norfolk 


Region 5 - Upper Thames 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Oxford 


Region 6 - Border 
Essex 
Kent 


Region 7 - St, Clair River 
Lambton 


Region 8 - Upper Grand River 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


Region 9 - Blue Water 
Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Huron 
Simcoe 


Region 10 - Kawartha 
Durham 
Ontario 
Peterborough 
Victoria 
Northumberland 


Region 11 - Quinte 
Frontenac 
Hastings 
Lennox and Addington 
Prince Edward 


Region 12 - Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


Total 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100 ,0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
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Region 13 - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Region 14 - Highlands 
Haliburton 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Parry Sound 


Region 15 - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Timiskaming 


Region 16 - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


Region 17 - Sault 
Algoma 


Region 18 - Lakehead 
Kenora 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


Total 


Total 
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Total Farm Farm 


Rural 


~-------1951------------ 


———— 


Urban 


Non- 


Rural 
Total Farm Farm 
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COUNTIES AND REGIONS 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS PER FAMILY, 1941 AND 1951 
Urban 


Regions and Counties 
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DEATH RATES PER 1,000 IN ONTARIO BY FIVE-YEAR AGE GROUPS, 1921-1950 
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Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Vital Statistics, 1950 
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NUMBER OF BIRTHS IN ONTARIO PER 1,000 WOMEN BY FIVE-YEAR AGE GROUPS 


1921-1950 
Age 
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Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Vital Statistics, 1950. 
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INVESTMENT 


The concept of investment dealt with here is concerned primarily 
with expenditures on durable physical assets, i.e. on new construction, machinery 
and equipment, new house building including major alterations, as well as on re- 
pair and maintenance of structures, installations, machinery and equipment, by 
both private persons and public authorities. 


The impact of investment expenditures on a country's economy is 
quite out of proportion to the amounts actually involved. Additions to the pro- 
ductive capacity of a country through net additions of capital equipment or im- 
proved techniques cr processes, affect employment and incomes both directly and 
indirectly. They may also exert an inflationary pressure on the price level. 
This latter effect will depend on the prevailing level of income and employment. 
If it is low and resources are idle, additional investment will mean an increased 
volume of employment and income in both investment and consumer industries. How- 
ever, as a high level of employment of resources is reached, increased investment 
will lead to competitive bidding for factors of production to induce them to move 
from one sector of the economy to another. This will result in increased prices 
for goods and services. Generally, price increases in capital goods industries 
far exceed those in consumer goods industries. 


The fact that investment expenditures react more sharply than other 
types of expenditure to changes in the economic outlook, also strengthens the im- 
pact on the economy. 


Repair and maintenance expenditures utilize the same resources as 
do outlays on new physical assets, and, therefore, also affect income, employment 
and prices. Such expenditures, although necessary to the proper upkeep of capital 
equipment, can be delayed to some extent when economic conditions are unfavourable 
and, therefore, although they do fluctuate, do not react as sharply as capital 
expenditures. 


During 1953 there was a change in the industrial pattern in Ontario, 
and in Canada as a whole. In 1951 and 1952 there was a definite shift in capital 
spending towards defence and defence-supporting industries and the development of 
strategic natural resources, with a resultant pressure on the available supplies 
of scarce material. Restrictions on certain types of construction were imposed to 
ensure that defence-related industries could expand as rapidly as possible. By 
the beginning of 1953 a number of the larger projects had been completed or were 
nearing completion, the productive capacity of capital goods industries had in- 
ereased and the supply situation had eased considerably. Principal restrictions 
on construction were, therefore, removed. The soft spots in the economy in 1953 
were the electrical appliance, textile, and farm implement industries. 


It is estimated that capital expenditures in Ontario during 1953 
will reach a peak of $2.0 billion. In addition there will be outlays of about 
$781 million for repairs and maintenance. Estimates of expenditure are based on 
intentions stated at the end of 1952. Actual expenditures for 1953 are not yet 
available. 


In manufacturing as a whole, it is expected that capital spending 
for 1953 will be about seven per cent. lower than the $492.7 million in 1952, with 
most of the decline occurring in primary iron and steel products and chemical 
products. 


Capital outlays on utilities are expected to increase by about nine 
per cent. while trade, finance, and commercial services, for such facilities as 
wholesale and retail outlets, office buildings and hotels, will probably increase 
by around forty-five per cent. A ten per cent. increase in expenditures on insti- 
tutional buildings such as hospitals, churches and universities is expected to 
make up in part for the backlog brought about by shortages of materials during and 
after World War II. Housing outlays will probably increase about twelve per cent. 
and account for approximately seventeen per cent. of total capital expenditure for 


1953. 


Of the total capital investment program of over $2 bil tiem, 1b is 


estimated that $1,277 million (62 per cent.) will be spent on construction work, 
and the remaining 38 per cent., $778 million, on machinery and equipment. There 
will be, in addition, $781 million spent for repair and maintenance, a slight 
increase over the previous year. Three hundred and twenty-eight million dollars 
of this would go for repairs to structures and $454 million for repairs to 
machinery and equipment. 


Adding expenditures for repairs to structures to those for new con- 
struction gives a total of $1,605 million. Outlays for repairs to existing machin - 
ery plus purchases of new machinery are expected to total $1,231 million. 


A number of factors govern the amount and type of investment in any 
given region of a country. Among these is the general economic condition of the 
area - a prosperous community or region generally has a high level of investment 
expenditure. Thirty-eight per cent. of all investment expenditures on capital 
goods and on repair and maintenance in Canada, occurs in Ontario, while the next 
most industrialized province, Quebec, accounts for about twenty-two per cent. 


The rapid rate of resources development, population growth and 
urbanization, and industrial expansion are the major factors in Ontario's growing 
capital expenditure programme. 


Growth of population leads to increased investment in order to pro- 
vide the additional necessary goods and services. Between 1931 and 1953 the pop- 
ulation of Ontario has increased by 1,465,000 or 42.7 per cent. and density has 
increased from 9.45 to 12.66 per square mile. There has also been a noticeable 
growth in urban population reflecting the industrial and commercial expansion of 
the Province. In the two decades from 1931 to 1951, the number of people living 
in centres of 1,000 or more, has increased by 61.2 per cent. and now makes up 70.7 
per cent. of the total population, in comparison with 56.7 per cent. in the earlier 
year. In Canada as a whole, 61.6 per cent. of the population was urban in 1951. 
Growth in size of urban communities is particularly noticeable in Northern Ontario, 
where large numbers of people have been attracted by heavy capital investment 
expenditures made for the development of natural resources in the post-war period. 
ity Jig }Sal 45 per cent. of the population of Ontario lived in centres of 30,000 or 
over, as compared with 33.3 per cent. in 1931. 


The civilian labour force also has increased by 37.6 per cent. over 
the twenty years from 1931 to 1951. Over this same period, the agricultural sector 
has declined by 17.7 per cent. and now makes up 13.6 per cent. of the total labour 
force compared with 22.6 per cent. in 1931. The counter-trend found in the non- 
agricultural labour force is reflected in the manufacturing industries where over 
the same period the number of employees has increased by 132.2 per cent. to over 
599,000 and is now about 32 per cent. of the labour force. The number of manufact- 
uring establishments has grown by 36.4 per cent. while the gross value of products 
has risen 542.2 per cent. In real terms production has increased about 400 per 
cent. Investment in manufacturing is expected to be slightly higher in 1953 than 
in utilities, $688.5 million compared with $682.1 million. 


The development of public utilities, however, especially the growth 
of electric-power generating facilities, has been a major element in recent capital 
investment expenditure. The $682 million estimated investment will comprise 24 per 
cent. of total investment occuring in Ontario. From 1946 to 1952 a total of $805.1 
million has been spent by the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission on construc- 
tion of water generating stations. In 1952, 17.9 billion kilowatt hours of elec- 
trical energy were delivered in wholesale quantities to be supplied to consumers. 
Dependable peak capacity has risen between 1945 and 1953 by 1,768,500 kilowatts. 
Present construction is especially concentrated on the Sir Adam Beck - Niagara 
Generating Station #2 which will have an ultimate installed capacity of 1,370,000 
kilowatts (1,828,000 horse power) in sixteen units. Estimated cost of twelve units 
is $299 million. 


Continuing economic development has brought with it a number of 
benefits including a rising personal income. In 1952, this reached a record of 
$6.7 billion, an increase of 8.9 per cent. over the previous year. Per capita 
personal income has risen 5.1 per cent. over 1951 to reach $1,409. This increase 
in income has been achieved in spite of a reduction in the number of hours worked. 
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There has thus been a considerable rise in hourly earings. There has been also a 
rise in industrial productivity. This is illustrated by the fact that the average 
worker in manufacturing industries in Ontario, produced $4,881 worth of goods per 
year in 1931, and $13,471 worth in 1951, an increase of 176 per cent. In real 
terms this would be an increase of approximately 32 per cent. 


It is anticipated that the pattern of investment expenditures begun 
in 1953, will continue in 1954. In Canada as a whole, year-end estimates put the 
capital expenditure programme for 1954 at about three per cent. more than the 
previous record of $5.7 billion reached in 1953. Such a programme, if realized, 
would absorb about 23.5 per cent. of the Gross National Product, about the 
Same proportion as in the previous year. It is expected that $5.8 billion will 
be spent for capital purposes (66 per cent. on construction and 34 per cent. on 
new machinery and equipment), and $2.0 billion for repair and maintenance purposes. 


Present indications in the field of international investment, are 
that both Western Germany and the United Kingdom are interested in Canada and 
especially in Ontario for long-term investments. The St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power project with its effects on the whole economy of Ontario, has particularly 
attracted them. 


Easing of restrictions on the transfer of currency has enabled more 
British firms to invest in Canada. It is estimated that in 1953 about $100 million 
was invested, and there is at present no indication of a decline in 1954. The 
West German Government is also permitting the transfer of capital to Canada, in 
cases where a return of dollars can be expected with confidence. Most of the 
foreign capital invested in Canada, however, comes from the United States. The 
majority of American investment, especially since the war, has been related to the 
expansion of the mining and petroleum industries. 


TREND TOWARDS URBANIZATION IN ONTARIO 
a 


% of % of % of 

Centre Size 1931 Total 1941 Total 1951 Total 
100,000 and over 913,626 26.6 1,094,056 2OrD UL st fol 28.4 
30,000 - 99,999 230,227 ry 269,058 Tick 764 448 16.6 
10,000 - 29,999 391,250 Ly.4 379, 301 10.0 463,404 10.1 
5,000 - 9,999 185 ,831 5.4 217 ,809 5.8 237 ,963 5.2: 
1,000 - 4,999 29k 482 8.6 309 ,oh2 8.2 4:76 , 380 10.4 


TOTAL 1,000 AND OVER 2,015,416 56.7 ° 2, 2699266 60.0 3,249,946 Ths 


TOTAL POPULATION 3,431,683 35707 ,055 4 597,542 


MANUFACTURING IN ONTARTO 


Employees 
Gross Value per 1,000 
Establishments Employees of Products Population 
No. No. FS FT ae ae tas 
1931 9,546 257 ,601 1,257,450 T51 
1941 10,250 468 ,230 Sete iT 123.6 
1951 13,025 599 433 8,074,731 130.4 
1952 (est.) 13,400 601 ,000 126.1 


Source: The Manufacturing Industries of Canada, By Erovinees, section is," 1951, 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 


p-h 


PERSONAL INCOME 


Ontario Per Capita Canada Per Capita 
$*000 ,000 ore SE $*000, 000 
1931 1,561 455 3,692 356 
1941 a es 666 5 ,896 512 
1951 6,166 Led 15,711 Look 
1952 6,714 1,409 17,073 1263 


Source: National Accounts Income and Expenditure 1947-1952, 1926-1950, 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT, REPATR AND MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES IN ONTARIO 
Millions of Dollars 


Type of Enterprise 1949 1951 1953(1) 

Primary industries and construction industry 25 pal 293.9 289.6 
Manufacturing BOD 605.0 688.5 
Utilities 424.8 54.0.3 682.1 
Trade, finance and commercial services 185.9 239.0 246.5 
Housing 352.8 408.9 ye .3 
Institutional service and government depts. 243.5 349.6 487.1 

TOTAL 1669.6. -254360%, “28 sere 


(1) Estimate 
Source: Private and Public Investment in Canada Regional Estimates, 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ESTIMATED INVESTMENT IN ONTARIO 1953. 


MANUFACTURING 


PRIMARY 
INDUSTRIES AND 
CONSTRUCTION, 


TRADE, FINANCE 
AND GOMMERCIAL 
SERVICES 


INSTITUTIONAL 

SERVICE AND 
GOVERNMENT 

DEPARTMENTS 


UTILITIES 


INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE IN ONTARIO 


(Millions of Dollars ) 


1ghg ey! 1953 
Capital Expenditures 
Construction oe 1,023 Let 
Machinery and Equipment 506 rang 778 
Sub-Total 1,297 1,740 25055 
Repairs and Maintenance 
Construction 268 327 328 
Machinery and Equipment 304 370 453 
Sub-Total 572 697 781 
Capital, Repair and Maintenance 
Construction 1,060 1,350 1,605 
Machinery and Equipment 810 1,087 ie suh 
TOTAL 1,870 2 437 2 ,836 


(1) Estimate 
Source: Private and Public Investment in Canada, Regional Estimates, 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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ONTARTO'S LABOUR FORCE 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics defines labour force as that segment 
of the population fourteen years of age and over who are at work, available for 
work, or temporarily absent from work because of sickness, holidays, short term 
lay-offs or industrial disputes. Work in this sense refers to effort for which some 
form of economic remuneration is received. Because of the difficulties inherent in 
deciding who of the population are available for work, this group is limited to 
those who are actively seeking work. Statistics relating to the size and composi- 
tion of the labour force, based on sample surveys, are published monthly by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. However, a complete tabulation including industry 
and occupation group classifications, is available only for census years; conse- 
quently most of the tables in the section are computed from census data and refer 
to the week ended June 2, 1951. 


The labour force is not a fixed body of persons -- rather it may be 
pictured as a stream into which most people enter for a longer or shorter period 
and then depart. The force is augmented by young people, immigrants and temp- 
orary workers, and diminished by deaths, retirements, marriages (women), physical 
incapacity and emigration. It is not possible on the basis of the statistical in- 
formation available to isolate each of these factors and trace its effect on the 
size of the force. It is possible, however, to examines the structure of the force 
from information in the surveys and to draw conclusions from age, occupation group, 
sex, and employment data. From these conclusions, in turn, it is possible to spec- 
ulate about the size and composition of the force in the immediate future. 


One aspect of the labour force that has received attention from indus- 
try and government is the modest increase in the size of the force compared to the 
increase in total population during the post-war period (1). The labour force has 
not kept pace with the population, the former increasing only fourteen per cent. 
over the period while the latter increased twenty per cent. One of the chief rea- 
sons for the disparity, of course, has been the high birth rate in Ontario in the 
post-war years. Consequently the population under fourteen years has increased 
almost thirty-four per cent. It is important to note, however, that, even neglect- 
ing children under fourteen years, the population has increased at a slightly 
greater rate than the labour force. Those over fourteen but not included in the 
force, such as housewives, students and retired persons, have increased sixteen per 
cent. during the period and now form a larger proportion of the adult population 
than they did immediately after the war. 


A study of the age groups in the Ontario labour force reveals some of 
the important trends that have characterized the period. On the average, persons 
now enter the labour force at a later age than formerly and retire younger. The 
middle age groups have increased more rapidly than the total, the older age groups 
have remained relatively constant and the younger groups have decreased. Those 
between the ages of fourteen and nineteen have declined from 183,000 in 1946 to 
152,000 in 1953, a decrease of seventeen per cent. 


The impact of immigration on the labour force is reflected in the in- 
crease of the twenty-five to forty-four group which rose twenty-four per cent. dur- 
ing the period, and which constituted forty-six per cent. of the force in 1953 com- 
pared with forty-three per cent. in 1946. A numerical decline among those sixty- 
five and over can be attributed, in part, to the effect of earlier retirements. 
That there are fewer young people in the labour force may be the result of two fac- 
tors. Trade school and college education are becoming increasingly populated with 
the result that that the entrance of young people into the force is postponed. In 
addition to this, a study of the age groups of the population reveals a "valley" 
in the teenage population relative to other age groups. This is particularly true 
of the seventeen to twenty-one group. The birth rate was low during the thirties, 
which accounts for this difference, and did not rise substantially until the begin- 
ning of the war which in turn means that there will be no substantial increase in 
the younger classes of the labour force for a few years yet. 


(1) By the term "post-war period" is meant the period June 1, 1946 to June 1, 1953. 
June 1, 1946 is the earliest date following World War II for which population 
estimates and labour force estimates are comparable. 


The number of women in the labour force has increased since the begin- 
ning of the period, but by only nine per cent. compared with seventeen per cent. 
for men, with the result that women now form a smaller proportion of the labour _ 
force than in 1946. The long-run trend, however, has been in the opposite direction. 
In 1931 the proportion of women was only 18.6 per cent. and in 1941, 21.6 per.cent. 
During the war the percentage reached a peak and since that time has declined 
slowly. The L95l figure, 23.6 per cent., was higher than that in 1941, however. It 
appears likely that this proportion will decrease slowly in the immediate future as 
the demand for labour eases. 


In the main, the increase in Ontario's labour force has been due to im- 
migration rather than an increase in the domestic supply of labour, during the post- 
war period. The population of the Province increased 804,000 of which only 473 , 000 
was attributable to natural increase. The balance, 331,000, came from net immigra- 
tion into Ontario. The exact proportion of those people entering the labour force 
is.not known but the available evidence suggests that it was higher than the ratio 
of the existing labour force to total population. Approximately 55.5 per cent. of 
the immigrants entering Canada in the period January, 1951 to June, 1953 became mem- 
bers of the labour force. Applying this percentage to the net immigration into On- 
tario during the post-war period, it appears that roughly 180,000 were added to the 
labour force. This represents more than three-quarters of the total increment of 
224,000 to the labour force in the period. While the net immigration figures are 
only estimates, they serve to illustrate clearly the sizeable contribution of new 
Canadians to Ontario's labour force in the post-war period. 


A continuation of the present trends toward fewer people in both the 
young and old age groups, and a smaller proportion of women in the labour force will 
probably result in a more modest increase in the immediate future. The extent of 
this increase, of course, will depend on immigration, a factor which has been so 
important in past growth. 


TABLE I - THE POPULATION AND THE ESTIMATED LABOUR FORCE 
In Thousands 


---- POPULATION 14 YEARS AND OVER ----- 


Date Not in Population 
(Nearest Total SoH LABOURD RORCHES- ==) ankeb our Under 14 
June 1) Population Topead Total Male Female Force Years 

196 1,093 3,000 “1,077 2,260 417 oes 1,087 

1947 4,176 3,00 cE aa / Bs320 413 ils Sou) 1,092 

1948 4,275 2 Loe ay (107 pis be iy 1,362 ees 

1949 4,378 oem Oiy eas OOteam ll. 5.((5) 426 gow 1, Loy 

1950 ATL Seon 61, CLOT 2 sro 4231 Wie 1,229 

1951 4,598 SOs Mee hor hs 1,452 1,394 

1952 4, 766 AOS 1 OCG al, wh 452 1,507 1,363 

1953 4,897 3,444 1,903 1,453 450 1,541 1,453 
Per cent. 

Change 1953/46 +19.6 sete MEMS 5) aie Ss A 5) Noll +33.7 


TABLE II - ESTIMATED AGRICULTURAL 
AND NON-AGRICULTURAL LABOUR FORCE 
In Thousands 


Date Toted. . sham AGRICULTURAL------ - - --NON-AGRICULTURAL- --- 

(Nearest Labour 

June 1) Force Total Male Female Total Male » Female 
19h6 1 ORF Bee ele 53 LOS yr 988 364 
1947 La Ets) 313 258 op 1,420 1,062 358 
1948 1,770 307 eoe oe 1, 463 1,104 Sen) 
1949 1,801 288 28 Ke) aL Gals) Tey 386 
1950 1,810 263 238 25 1, Bar 1,141 406 
1951 1,852 251 220 31 1,601 Peloy 414 
1952 1,896 236 209 27 1,660 GEC 4e5 
1953 1,903 219 208 1 1,684 1.245 439 

Per cent. 


Change 1953/46 +13.5 Tews Beis eee +24 .6 +26.0 +20.6 


TABLE IIIA - ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION 
BY AGE GROUPS OF THE LABOUR FORCE 


Date Total 14 - 19 POV ay 2H 25 - Ak is = 64 65 & over 
19h LGU 183 218 716 y72 88 
1947 eae 181 23h 749 479 90 
1948 15V7O 186 239 754 499 ge 
1949 1 EOL 180 248 780 498 95 
1950 1,810 167 245 791 513 enn 
IES) 1,852 170 Quy 814 524 97 
UoDe 1,896 167 252 863 5el 93 
ESS} 1,903 152 ek1 886 540 font 
Per cent. 

Change 

1953/46 +13.5 16.0 410.6 eer ae 414.4 Ys 


TABLE IIIB - ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION 
BY AGE GROUPS OF THE LABOUR FORCE 


Date Total i SUS 20 pe 25s Vin US =O 65 & over 
1946 100.0 LORS TAO) eke 28.1 5.8 
1947 100.0 10.4 eS aby 43,2 BW EME 5.2 
1948 100.0 10.5 13.5 42.6 2872 Sine 
19h9 100.0 10.0 eS 43.3 27.6 ae) 
1950 100.0 9.2 13.5 43.7 28.3 5.2 
1951 100.0 9.2 1BRS 44.0 28.3 532 
1952 100.0 8.8 13983 45.5 OT 4.9 
OES, 100.0 8.0 WES I 46.5 28.4 Ky 
Source: 


Tables I, II, and III have been prepared from data published in the 
monthly labour force surveys of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These 


figures have not as yet been revised to conform with the 1951 census re- 
sults. Nevertheless the tables illustrate significant trends in the post- 
war period. 


Unemployment 


Tables IVA and IVB illustrate the magnitude and the regional impact 
of unemployment in Ontario during the post-war period. Table IVA, compiled from 
data in the monthly labour force survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, shows 
the total estimated unemployment quarterly, a figure which varies between approxi- 
mately one per cent. and four per cent. of the labour force. Table IVB, compiled 
from data published by the Unemployment Insurance Commission, shows applications 
for employment, consequently these statistics are not comparable to those of table 
IVA. They serve, however, to illustrate regional unemployment patterns. 


TABLE IVA - ESTIMATED UNEMPLOYMENT IN ONTARIO 
In Thousands 


Mare ob June 1 De Ditne. iL Nov. l 
1945 an 
1946 57 34 36 34 
1947 ag 2k An, eS 
1948 4O 23 18 25 
1949 55 28 28 36 
1950 72 32 22 25 
1951 36 19 20 32 
Luge DD 30 22 31 


TABLE IVB - MONTHLY APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT IN ONTARIO 


DURING 1953 AND AVERAGED FOR THE PERIOD 1950-53 


In Thousands 


1 


I> Nov... Dec. 


Oct. 


Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 May 1 June 1 July 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 


Region 


IMEI) 
Average 


Metropolitan 


Burlington 


NODS 
Average 


Niagara 


1953 
Average 


Lake Erie 


Oe, 


E-! 


Upper Thames 


Border 


0.6 
0.5 


0.5 
OD 


HO 0.9 0.6 0.5 
0.5 0.5 0.5 


16 


IG 
Tee 


1.5 


ee 


lig? 
ale 


1953 
Average 


Clair River 


St. 


1953 
Average 


Upper Grand River 


1953 
Average 


Blue Water 


190 
Average 


Kawartha 


L953 
Average 


Quinte 


BES eS) 
Average 


Upper St. Laurence R. 
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1.6 : 3 


TOTAL 
* Includes Communication 


TABLE VIA - DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOUR FORCE 


Occupation 1901 
All Occupations 1OOOms (btee 
% 100.0 
Agricultural ‘000 306.4 
4 40.6 
C 
Fishing & ‘OOO 2.0 
Trapping % OE a 
Logging "000 6.2 
% 0.8 
Mining & ‘O00 3.9 
Quarrying % 0.5 
Manufacturing & ) ‘000 -:179.0) 
Mechanical 23.7) 
Construction ) ‘000 ) 
h ) 
Transportation ) TOOOs e Osial) 
& Communication ) % 150) 
Trade & Finance ) "O00 ) 
la ) 
Service *OO0 95.0 
% 12.6 
Professional 'c00—i(éséS 
la 
Personal "OOOe YEW 
% a. 2 
Clerical ‘000 BH eS 
% 3.6 
Labourers¢ "OOO 50.9 
% enti 
Not Stated ‘000 - 
% = 
a Includes pulp mill employees. 
b 
c Not:exactly comparable to other years, 
a 
e Not available. 
f Includes Armed Forces. 


Source of original data: 
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BY OCCUPATION GROUPS 1901-51 
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TABLE'VIB - DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE EARNERS 
BY THE NUMBER OF WEEKS WORKED 


oc 29oL.> 

Total | +-ss="===6 PERIOD WORKED IN WEEKS----------- 

Wage 
Region ‘Earners - 10 10-19 ‘20-29 30-39 40-49 50+ ‘Totad 

000 
Metropolitan 526.6 SERS 6 ESE oi ae aie gO 720. ‘Teron 200.0 
Burlington 129.9 Ree 35 Oe ey ELS 720) Mise 0OR0 
Niagara 75.0 hve Sabus 4.9L. 9 623) 05s Gin00).0 
Lake Erie 15.8 Gio, ee Bey WO. 30 abe) BAST, AO O 
Upper Thames River 87.3 SAY 9 Bee WG Ree: 1 8.0 74.5 100.0 
Border 95.8 Ko 36> 5.062 Lisl. -70.Qr 100:0 
St. Clair River Aiea Soy UC Fs) SiS) S269 ile be l00n0 
Upper Grand River eis 7 Auge “Sele aS oho BaF. ethos 65. 000.0 
Blue Water 61.7 BOM aie FO .6r 66.800 1s 3) | Olas OL © 
Kawartha 68.6 Bina Das habe aoe CO. 5) oe ot LOOK.O 
Quinte 51.8 Les) UO. 1662 = “BES To TARO, ACOs) 
Upper St. Lawrence R. 34.0 Wh CeaeGe | eOmpeMIN TT ott yl '69.2 L000 
Ottawa Valley 128.2 Sn Gee Ne aa) T Sie. Wee. LOGEC 
Highlands 28.9 Gio) NRE 9.0 | <9F8. | Del 5 56,9. -100.0 
Clay Belt aes: Mate USE? €Gi By, Bibs We. 7) G4 xk) 100.0 
Nickel Range 38.5 hiO 30m FSR as elLOvE, . Tize 200.0 
Sault pL 8 lB. aoe TpeO meee §.207064 66.5 41100.0 
Lakehead 56.4 yy 4D 8.4 9.5 10.6 63.0 100.0 
ONTARIO 1, 564...7 2.6 Pubic el SOD B.S: cha 20050 


Source: Census of Canada, 1951 


TABLE VIIA - INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 


BY INDUSTRY DIVISIONS - ONTARIO (1949 = 100) 


Average Average Average Average Average Average Average 


Industry Division 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Forestry 160.9 148.3 100.0 99.8 139.6 126.6 98.0 
Mining 93.4 of «100.0. 1Ok;y 110.1 “Lis @ 22.7 
Manufacturing oi 99.3 100.0 101.6 108.6 108.8 MAS 
Construction 86.9 G16 PYOOLO” 1WO8s6 123.0 Ie7. 9. »Ll>.2 
Transportation, Storage 
and Communication 94.1 07:8 100.0 100.6 105.9 109.6 111.0 
Public Utility Operation 71.5 SISO OOO) eROS ROM nO ses alae: memlels 35 
Trade Pash 9) O57 100.07 “MOSES "210.6, , 2105.5 116.6 
Finance, Insurance 
and Real Estate g2.0 65.9 10000 40656 118.0 “124-4 12256 
Service Spay Set OOO 1038.6 2106.1! §10e.0 109.8 
Industrial Composite OV 63.9 00.0  Goee7 LOA 12.0 114.6 


TABLE VIIB - WEEKLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES 
BY INDUSTRY DIVISIONS - ONTARIO 


Average Average Average Average Average Average Average 
Industry Division 1947 1948 1949 1950 Were 1952 1958 


Forestry 35.26 30,40" “Hei be wy 40.54 5.28) eee 
Mining hh 32 49.62 52.83. 55.0% 60.41 66,16 69.66 
Manufacturing Bos 42,200 45.72 48.40 53.80 59.04 62,01 
Construction 27020 hicar S76 NS 96" 52.57 958.78 “eee 
Transportation, Storage 

and Communication Ma be! s.56  hOl55 Nolo SHO. Sy .qd 62.26 
Public Utility Operation 43.78 bros “50282 53,51" “58.95 6h. 69.51 
Trade 31.89 205 37.50) 39°59 wis. 18 46.09 4Q.31 
Finance, Insurance, 

and Real Estate 39.52 W151 943555 45.03 47.57 50.62 53.65 
Service 23.06 B6.58 26.22 30:17 3e.47 - 34. 37.64 
Industrial Composite a7 16 Wi2eG WhesG- 4N6l58 51.69 56,36 59°39 


Source: Employment and 


Payrolls, Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics, Ottawa. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Ontario, with 10 per cent. of the area and 14 per cent. of the im- 
proved land under crops in Canada, was the source in 1952 of 23 per cent. of the 
net income from farming operations in the Country. The importance of Ontario farm- 
ing in relation to farming in the rest of Canada is often overlooked. In a consid- 
eration of agriculture in Canada, wheat from the Prairie Provinces, because of its 
role in opening ip the largest new section of Canada, its importance as a source of 
national income, and its character as an export product, is inclined to dominate. 
At the same time, the importance of manufacturing in Ontario results in a popular 
indentification of the Province with industrialization. 


The climate, land forms, and soils of southern Ontario are generally 
favourable to agriculture. Only a few areas, such as the steep slopes of the 
Niagara Escarpment; the rough morraines and shallow soils of the limestone plains 
in parts of the Upper St. Lawrence and Ottawa Valley Regions; and the Canadian 
Shield, are definitely unfavourable. Some areas close to the large lakes are free 
from frost hazard and also have deep loamy, easily-worked soils. 


Historical Development of Agriculture 


Initial development of much of what is now farm land in Ontario 
occurred in terms of industries other than agriculture. The territory was first 
entered by explorers interested in the fur trade. Later, lumbering in the Ottawa 
Valley provided the impetus for settlement in the area. 


The first attempt at farming in Ontario can be traced back to a set- 
tlement formed by Champlain near Kingston. Very little was accomplished agricultur- 
ally, as the settlers' time was largely occupied by wars with the Indians. 


Farming was begun along the Niagara River in 1779. Hven then, however 
agricultural settlement was related to factors such as Loyalist migration after the 
American Revolution, and government interest in the strategic military value of the 
area. The intensive development of the agricultural resources of Upper Canada real- 
ly began in the early years of the 19th century. By 1851, over 85 per cent. of the 
population of Ontario was rural and predominantly engaged in agriculture. By 1881 
the maximum density of rural population had been reached, and the area in farms at 
that time was 92 per cent. of farm acreage in 1951. The chief concern of the early 
farmers was to clear the land and establish homes. The pioneer farming economy was 
self-sufficient. The simple wants of the household were met by domestic manufacture 
or through the sale of potash, the first cash crop of the area. 


The importance of agriculture in Ontario increased as its character 
changed from a self-sufficient, subsistence industry to a cash crop industry, 
During the first half of the 19th century, wheat from Ontario became an export com- 
modity. Grain entered the United States freely under the Reciprocity Agreements, 
but when they ended in 1866, Ontario was left dependent on the overseas market. 
Within twenty years the western prairies began to open up, producing a hard wheat 
which crowded Ontario wheat from the market. The clay lands were turned to grass 
and the cattle industry replaced grain in Ontario. One-third of the wheat acreage 
of Canada was in Ontario in 1900, compared to one-thirty-sixth in 1950. From 1871 
to 1951 cattle in Ontario increased from 1.4 million to 2.5 million head. 


Position of Agriculture in the Economy of Ontario 


During the period in which the emphasis in Ontario agriculture changed 
from wheat to cattle farming, the position of agriculture in the economy of the 
Province as a whole was also changing. Emerging from an era dominated in turn by 
the fur trade and lumbering, agriculture in Ontario had replaced these industries 
both in number of persons employed and in value of production. During the early 
years of the 20th century, however, manufacturing began to exceed agriculture in 
net value of production. In the 1920's manufacturing in Canada as a whole accounted 
for about 42 per cent. of the net value of Canadian production, whereas agriculture 
was responsible for about 38 per cent. Although figures are not available, the 
margin between manufacturing and agriculture in Ontario at this time was probably 
wider. The relative importance of manufacturing has since increased, but no other 
industry aside from manufacturing compares favourably with agriculture on the basis 
of net value of production. 


Commercialization 


A factor in the economic importance of Ontario agriculture as meas-~ 
ured by cash income, is its degree of commercialization (that is the extent to 
which farming is carried on for cash remuneration rather than for satisfying the 
needs of the farmer directly). Although self-sufficient farming is still carried 
on to some degree in parts of Ontario, it is confined mainly to the more remcte 
areas of the Clay Belt and Lakehead Regions. Farming on the cash crop basis is 
highly developed near the metropolitan areas of Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa and 
Windsor, having sprung up in these areas in response to heavy demands for milk and 
other dairy products, meats, eggs, fruits and vegetables. Specialized chash crops 
have also been developed in particularly favourable areas, including tobacco in 
Norfolk County in the Lake Erie Region, early vegetables in the Border Region, 
apples and canning crops in the Niagara Region. 


Elsewhere in the Province, a basic cash crop may be combined with 
other types of farming on a small scale to satisfy family needs. This permits more 
flexibility in adjusting to business fluctuations than in the Prairie Provinces, 
for instance, where farming is almost completely specialized. Specialization that 
does exist at present in Ontario agriculture is the type which develops only at a 
comparatively late stage. It is the result of adaptation to the special physical 
and economic character of each region rather than to a general scarcity of labour 
and capital or a heavy dependence on a distant foreign market as in the earlier 
stages of development. A tendency to practice mixed farming, to combine several 
types of farm enterprises, some of which are more lucrative or more reliable than 
others, has become general in the mature agricultural areas of Ontario. . This re- 
presents an attempt to avoid wide fluctuations in farm income, and to conserve 
Siesta leita 
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The value of products sold per farm in Ontario is high. - Almost half 
of Ontario's farms sold over $2,500 of farm produce in 1950 compared to only one- 
firth or che Larns im, Quebeces (Grossm yale on sproducusm pom neanm eVenmexceeds muna 
in the highly commercialized area of the Prairie Provinces. 


An acre of farm land in Ontario produces more in dollars than an acre 
elsewhere in Canada. The produce carries a higher value in relation to bulk, and 
is sold in more easily accessible markets. The Extension of agriculture in Ontario 
appears to have reached its territorial limits with present farming techniques and 
demand for food, so that emphasis is on intensive development of land rather than 
expansion into new teritories. 


One reason for the higher gross value of products per acre in Ontario 
is the emphasis on dairying and livestock raising rather than grain growing. Grains 
suchas wheat, Oaus, baniley,, rye, sand) flax contributed: im iOs2 vonly 25 (perm iCenibemon 
the total cash income from farm products in Ontario, compared to 37.6 per cent. for 
the whole of Canada. Of the land sown in field crops in Canada, 4 per cent. lies in 
Ontario. Nine per cent. of this is in wheat, compared to 41 per cent. for the whole 
of Canada. On the other hand, the bulk of Ontario's farm income is derived from 
livestock and livestock products, which provided $494 million or 70 per cent. of a 
total cash income from farm products of $715 million in 1952. In Canada as a whole, 
47 per cent. of farm cash income came from livestock and Livestock products. In 
1951, 30 per cent. of the cattle in Canada were on Ontario farms, and one-third of 
the total milk production came from Ontario. The emphasis on livestock in the 
Province is also shown by the proportion of acreage under crop devoted to cultivat- 
tivated hay in 1951, 40 per cent. compared to 17 per cent. for the whole country, 
and Mixed grains, 13 per cent. compared to 2 per cent. 


Specialty crops such as tobacco, soybeans, and sugar beets which pro- 
duce more dollars per acre than other crops, are also proportionately more important 
to Ontario than to the rest of Canada. Almost all the tobacco produced in Canada 
comes from Ontario, where it contributed, in 1952, nine per cent. of farm cash 
income. Of the acreage of tobacco, soybeans, and sugar beets sown in Canada, 91.9 
per cent., 99.6 per cent., and 31.4 per cents, respectively, 1s in Ontario. 


Related to this intensive use of land is the fact that farms in 


Ontario are generally smaller than in the rest of Canada. In 1951, the average 
area per farm in the Province was 139.3 acres, less than half the average of 279.3 
for Canada. In other important farming areas, Quebec and the Prairie Provinces, 
the average farm size was 125 acres and 498 acres respectively. The proportion of 
improved land (1) to farm area in Ontario was 61 per cent., higher than in either 
of these zones. The proportion of improved land to farm area in Quebec was 53 per 
cent., in the Prairie Provinces, 58 per cent. Of Ontario farms at the 1951 Census, 
75 per cent. had between 10 and 129 acres of improved land; 17 per cent. had over 
129 acres. In Quebec 84 per cent. had between 10 and 129 acres, and 10 per cent. 
had more than 129 acres. In the Prairie Provinces the proportions were 25 per cent. 
and 71 per cent. Area of improved land is actually more indicative of the extent 
of farming operations than total farm land. 


Farm Labour Force 


In terms of labour force employed in the Province, agriculture ranks 
well behind manufacturing, with 11 per cent. and 33 per cent. of the total labour 
force in 1951 respectively engaged in these industries. Both service and trade 
enterprises also employed more workers than agriculture. In Canada as a whole,agri- 
culture ranked third, employing 6 per cent. of the nation's labour force. The 
character of Ontario agriculture is indicated by employment in each category. 
Forty-six per cent. of the labour force employed at the 1951 Census in Ontario 
agriculture were occupied in mixed farming, 21 per cent. in dairy farming, 10 per 
cent. in grain and hay farming, and 8 per cent. in stock raising. 


The intensive use of land implies a high density of farm population. 
There is an average of 31 farm acres per farm resident in Ontario, compared to 62 
farm acres in Canada as a whole. In comparing labour force to farm acreage, acres 
per farm worker in 1951 were 103.6 for Ontario, 86.2 for Quebec, 368.2 for the 
Prairie Provinces, 117.3 for the Maritimes, and 170.0 for British Columbia. As 
pointed out in the section on Labour Force in this Survey, the population employed 
in agriculture in Ontario has declined both in numbers and in proportion to the 
total labour force in the last eight years. Factors involved in this change are 
both sociological and economic. Reinforcing the attraction of the cities has been 
the increased mechanization of farms, and the shift to more remunerative types of 
farming which have permitted this decrease without an accompanying decline in value 
of production. 


The basic unit for farm production in Ontario is still the individual 
family. Wages paid to farm labour comprised 12.2 per cent. of farm operating ex- 
penses in 1952, compared to 15.3 per cent. in the Prairie Provinces, 10.5 per cent. 
in Quebec, where farm labour is even more completely provided by the farm family, 
and 24 per cent. in British Columbia. In specialized crop areas dependence is 
placed on seasonal hired help. tins LOL, 82 per cent. of Ontario farms were owner- 
operated, compared to 77 per cent. for Canada. Six per cent. were tenant-farmed 
and ll per cent. part tenant-and part owner-operated in Ontario, compared to 7 per 
cent. and 14 per cent. for Canada. 


Farm Capital 


The value of farm capital in Ontario amounted to $2,824.4 million in 
1951. The distribution of farm values has changed during the period from 1900 to 
O51. Ineo o lS Ouper cent. of farm value was in agricultural land, a decrease 
from 80 per cent. in 1901. On the other hand, value of implements and livestock 
on Ontario farms increased from 6 per cent. and 14 per cent. of the total to 12 per 
cent. and 29 per cent. respectively, in the same period. 


The average value of occupied farm land, including buildings, in 
Ontario was estimated for 1952 at $92 per acre. Only British Columbia exceeded 
Ontario in this respect. The average for Canada was $48 an acre. Since the Pre- 
war period (1935-39), mean value of occupied land in Ontario has doubled. This 
trend reflects the relative changes in price levels of farm products and of things 
which farmers buy. Since before World War II, the prices of Ontario agricultural 
products have increased more than those of commodities and services used by farmers. 


(1) Improved land includes all land brought under cultivation and fit for the plough. 


It comprises the area under field, garden, orchard, and nursery crops for harvest, 
as well as area in summer fallow, cultivated pasture, parnyards and laneways, and 


improved land lying ide. 
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Emphasis on Domestic Market 


The marketing aspects of agriculture in Ontario also differ from 
those in other farming regions. Agricultural produce from Ontario has a consider- 
ably narrower market range than that of western Canada. With a high degree of 
urbanization in the Ontario population, town and city consumers provide the predom- 
jnant source of demand. It is difficult to estimate the amount of farm produce 
marketed outside of the country by individual provinces. Some indication of the 
proportion of Ontario agricultural products which find markets outsid& of Canada 
may be gained from the following statistics: 


Value of Farm Products Sold Compared to 
Canadian Exports of Farm Origin - 1951 


Proportion Proportion 
Receipts from Sale Ontario Canadian Cdn. Exports 
of Farm Products of Canada Exports of Sales 
aa ERs sem Mears PR gee eagle tra mo ae BR Se Bie 


Other 
Ontario —Provinces 


00m +B'O0O a) % $'000 % 


Field crops & vegetable prods. 169,213 952,901 Tessa 894,120 Toei 
Wheat PW MPS es 7ily Sae SES 41, O43 63.4 
Oats 5,06. 66,238 fas 53,899 75.0 
Tdbacco Sy ne 2,794 Comull 16,693 29.2 

Animals & animal products 593,335 966,161 38.0 348, 033 22.3 
Cattle and calves 16M 307 << 336,206 eons 114,030 22.9 
Dairy products, 

eggs and honey UO SOOM SUS a(S 2305 24,847 reyeal 


Important Canadian exports coming from Ontario are livestock and dairy 
products. (Cheese and bacon are two products for which Ontario farmers have had to 
depend heavily on international markets.) Other Ontario specialties, and a large 
proportion of livestock and dairy products, sell almost entirely locally or nation- 
ally. This dependence on home rather than international outlets tends to provide 
more stable markets for Ontario products than are enjoyed by producers of world 
staples. 


Ontario's export markets have been re-shaped since the Second World 
War. After the war, international exchange difficulties made it impossible for some 
pre-war customers to re-enter the market, at least on a pre-war scale. Great Bri- 
tain, France, Germany, and the Union of South Africa bought proportionally less of 
Ontario's agricultural products in 1952 than in 1939. To-day the most important 
customer for Ontario farm products is the United States, which takes about three- 
quarters of all Ontario's agricultural exports. Grade and purebred dairy and beef 
cattle, dressed meats, seed grains, canned and fresh fruits and vegetables are the 
most important items exported to the United States. These products are produced to 
meet specifications of the American market. For instance, tuberculosis-free cows 
were first produced in Ontario to satisfy United States import requirements. Rec- 
ent controls imposed by the American government on agricultural imports have had 
some effect on Ontario products. Import restrictions on skim milk, previously a 
large item on the American market, have caused a change to production of casein, 
another milk product, which the United States is buying heavily. 


Great Britain, before the war Ontario's chief customer for farm ex- 
ports, has been largely confined by exchange difficulties to cheese and bacon im- 
ports from the Province. Cheese exports to Britain have also been severely reduced, 
however, from 63 million pounds in 1950 to two million pounds in 1952. The problem 
resulting from this reduction is discussed in the survey of the Quinte Region, one 
of the most severely affected, elsewhere ii this book. Latin American countries, 
France, Belgium, and Holland also import Ontario farm products. 
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Dependent Industries 


Aside from the position of agriculture as an industry itself in the 
economy of Ontario, the role which agriculture plays in supplying raw materials 
used in manufacturing must be considered. In 1951 about 26 per cent. of all Ont- 
ario manufacturing firms were engaged in working on agricultural products, mainly 
from Ontario farms. Slaughtering and meat packing, flour and feed milling, cheese 
and butter making, fruit and vegetable canning are all important industries in 
Ontario. The largest of these is slaughtering and meat packing, in gross value of 
production, the fourth manufacturing industry of Ontario in 1951. Fruit and veg- 
etable preparation, butter and cheese making, and flour milling rank bh keh. 
and 13th, respectively. The flour and feed industries utilize grain from outside 
the Province, but other food processing industries depend almost entirely on raw 
materials produced within Ontario. Other manufacturing industries dependent on 
agricultural goods include the making of bread and other bakery products, the man- 
ufacture of biscuits and confectionery, the brewing industry, the manufacture of 
tobacco and tobacco products, and the tanning industry. Together, industries pro- 
cessing Ontario farm products were responsible in 1951 for about one-fifth of the 
gross value of manufacturing production in the Province. In addition, a number of 
large industries, such as automobile and furniture manufacturing, use agricultural 
products as a comparatively small proportion of the raw materials going into their 
products. The industries themselves are so large, however, that the total farm 
product used is substantial. 


The Farm Population as a Market 


Another important aspect of agriculture in the economy of the Province 
is the market for the products of urban manufacturing which it creates. Not only 
do farmers require consumer goods, they are purchasers of producer goods of a type 
and to an extent different from the urban population. Agricultural machinery fence 
wire, tile, stable fencing, prepared feeds, and artificial fertilizers all depend 
entirely, or almost entirely, on the farm market. In addition, commercial and 
other services are related to agriculture. Farm products require railway, road 
and water transportation. Agricultural products filling 288,000 cars were loaded 
on railways in the eastern division which includes Ontario, Quebec and the Mari- 
times, in 1952, and 11 per cent. of the freight revenue for the area came from 
this source. The marketing of farm goods makes an important contribution to the 
industrial life of the Province. 


Aside, therefore, from the importance of agriculture as indicated by 
the proportion of labour force, value of production, net income, and capital invest- 
ment directly involved, the very fact that Ontario farmers use modern production 
methods which involve capital expenditure, and that their products for the most part 
enter commercial channels, means that the influence exerted by agriculture on other 
sections of the economy is considerable. 


As a result of its importance agriculture has been a stabilizing inf- 
luence in the Province during periods of economic decline. The demand for agricul- 
tural commodities has continued when demand for other gcods was shrinking. Agencies 
engaged in transporting and distributing goods and interested in volume depend in- 
creasingly on agriculture in prolonged periods of declining industrial production. 


Comparison of Agriculture in the Economic Regions 
ACES) EY Se AO) SO ee aioe ene ee eS ee 


The vast area of the Province of Ontario leads to wide variations in 
climate and land forms, and therefore in types of agriculture. Most of the agric- 
ultural area is confined to the southern part of the Province where the climate is 
moderated by the proximity of the Great Lakes and where the soil is generally fer- 
tile. The area of southern and eastern Ontario is by far the most important agricul- 
tural region of the Province. In terms of estimated net income per farm, the Lake 
Erie, Upper Thames, Upper Grand River, Metropolitan, and Border Regions are the top 
five, in that order. These regions are all in southwestern Ontario. Here there are 
several large sandy tracts, the most notable in Norfolk, east Elgin, south Oxford, 
and west Brant Counties, now being extensively used in tobacco growing. The soils 
of part of the lake plains area of the Border and St. Clair River Regions have a 
high organic content and are well adapted to the growing of cash crops. The whole 
of the Upper Thames Region, particularly Oxford County, is an important dairying 
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region. The narrow strip of land surrounding the western end of Lake Ontario, pro- 
tected by the Niagara Escarpment and favourably influenced by the large body of 
water, enjoys a long growing season and is largely devoted to fruit and vegetable 
growing. The Niagara and Burlington Regions, containing this area, rank first and 
third in value of tree fruits produced, sixth and fifth in vegetables. 


Another important agricultural area includes parts of the Quinte, 

Upper St. Lawrence, and Ottawa Valley Region. Handicapped by drainage problems in 
the growing of field crops, these Regions emphasize dairy farming and cattle rais- 
ing. The Upper St. Lawrence, Quinte and Ottawa Valley Regions are the first three 
producers of cheddar cheese in Ontario. The Ottawa Valley and Quinte Regions rank 
third and fifth in butter production, after the Blue Water and Upper Grand River. 
In the Ottawa Valley and sections of the Upper St. Lawrence Region away from the 
river, the emphasis has shifted to beef cattle raising, both for slaughter and as 
breeding stock for the American market. 


Less intensively developed areas with agricultural potentialities lie 
within the Clay Belt Region. The Little Clay Belt in the District of Timiskaming, 
because of its longer growing season and drainage developments, is more productive 
than the Great Clay Belt in the Districtof Cochrane. Farming is diversified with 
potatoes as one of the best cash crops. The area is unable to compete economically 
with southern Ontario, however, and remains dependent on local mining and lumbering 
towns for markets. Income per occupied farm, estimated at $1,160 for 1950, is 
lower than in any other Region in the Province. 


Most of the agricultural land in the Lakehead Region is in the 
Thunder Bay District, within a few miles of the lakehead cities, and here dairying 
is important. There is a small pocket of farm land around Nipigon and another at 
Upsala, about seventy miles northwest. Agriculture in northern Ontario, however, 
remains a minor industry. In the Highlands, Clay Belt, Nickel Range, Sault, and 
Lakehead Regions together, less than 14 per cent. of the total population live on 
farms. Even of these, only a small proportion are full-time farmers. In the High- 
land Region farming may be a sideline to the tourist trade, and further north Lum - 
bering or mining often provides the chief source of income for part-time farmers. 
The agricultural areas are small, farm land making up only ie Spers Cente oraaae 
total area. Only 31 per cent. of the farm land is improved. 


In general, there is great diversity in the importance and type of 
agriculture in the various economic regions. Differences in soil, climate, topo- 
graphy, and proximity to markets are decisive factors. 
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CASH INCOME FROM THE SALE OF FARM PRODUCTS 
ONTARIO,1952 


(Preliminary) 


Product as Ontario as 
Cash Income Proportion of Proportion of 
from Sale of Total Cash Canadian 

Farm Products Income Income 
zeyere) 

Total grains, seeds and hay 36,240 Del os 
Wheat 12,822 reel 137 
Oats 4,719 Os 5.0 
Barley . 1,420 One 0.9 
Rye 334 - liga 
Flax 362 Onl et 
Corn 13,502 1.9 98.8 
Clover and grass seed 2aTMe 0.4 30.6 
Hay and clover 305 ~ A330 

Fruit and vegetables 86, 883 Nae 46.9 
Potatoes 28,967 a 39.0 
Vegetables 44, 370 6.2 65.0 
Fruits 13,546 159 sileys: 

Specialties 68,373 9.6 84.2 
Sugar beets y,616 0.6 31.2 
Tobacco 63,10 8.9 96.0 

Animals and animal products 493,648 69.1 Shela 
Cattle and calves 107, 304 ESO Bees 
Dairy products 136,807 19.1 35.9 
Hogs 132,862 18.6 39.6 
Sheep and lambs 2,980 0.4 29.0 
Wool 522 Onli 25.4 
Poultry 60,294 8.4 52.0 
Eggs 47,434 6.6 45.2 
Fur farming 2,193 0.4 24.6 
Honey ie 0.4 50.0 

Auxiliary products 15 O82 2.2 Gi 
Maple products L262 0.2 L553 
Forest products 14,571 ao WARS: 

Miscellaneous farm products 13,922 1.9 24.7 

TOTAL, ALL PRODUCTS 714,898 100.0 lapel 


| 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics Memorandum, Farm Cash Income 195e. 


NET INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS 
FROM FARMING OPERATIONS IN ONTARIO 1950 - 52 


2 SS Ss) 


Item 1950 1951 1952 
$'000 $'000 $1000 
Cash income from farm products 679, 757 790,034 714,898 
Income in kind-produce consumed on farm 
where grown, plus rent for farm house 115,439 130,949 131,720 
Value of changes in physical volume of 
grain and livestock on farms at year end 30, 429 54,266 Plea 
GROSS INCOME 825,625 976,149 868,319 
Operating expenses and depreciation 363, 614 399, 745 413,785 
NET INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS 
FROM FARMING OPERATIONS 461,811 576, 404 454,534 


ESTIMATED NET FARM INCOME PER OCCUPIED FARM IN ONTARIO 
BY REGIONS 


Se a a 


Estimated fen 
Occupied Net Farm Estimated NE} 
Farms Income Average Income 
1951 1950 Per Occupied Farm 
Region No. $000 
1. Metropolitan Orth 29,450 3,434 
2. Burlington Be sa 15,740 3,068 
3. Niagara 5,530 HORN es 1,941 
4. Lake Erie 6,027 27, 989 4,644 
5. Upper Thames 13,314 53,718 4,035 
6. Border 10,629 35,953 33303 
Rob. Clair 4,646 14,862 3,199 
8. Upper Grand River Mal NS Rey if Be aloukil/ 
9. Blue Water 24,528 71,506 BOOLS 
10. Kawartha nes 7G 40,125 2055 
11. Quinte 9,536 25), 565 2,681 
12. Upper St. Lawrence Or56L 27, 480 2,868 
13. Ottawa Valley 12,795 34,871 PR OS 
14. Highlands 3,949 6,468 1,638 > 
15. Clay Belt Srmtey| 4,393 1,160 
16. Nickel Range 2,590 4,068 IL Sey 
Ly. Sale 1,333 TOL 1 361 
18, Lakehead Bed 4,728 1,2h9 
TOTAL 149,920 453,217 3,023 


Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1951 Census of Canada. 
Ontario Department of Agriculture. 


FARM OPERATING EXPENSES AND DEPRECIATION CHARGES 


IN ONTARIO, 1950 - 52 


SS er ee eS Se 


Item 1950 

$*000 

Taxes 23, 660 
Gross rent 15,622 
Wages paid to labour 38,973 
Interest on indebtedness 7,404 
Feed and seed purchased through commercial channels 116,834 
Tractor expenses 15,848 
Truck expenses g,12h 
Automobile expenses for farm business 19,236 
Engine and combine expenses 910 
Machinery repairs RLS EELS 
Fertilizer 16,994 
Fruit and vegetable supplies TES ala 
Repairs to buildings LS ae: 
Miscellaneous 19,809 
TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES 322,278 
Depreciation on buildings and machinery 41,536 
TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES AND DEPRECIATION 363, 814 


1951 
$7000 


Bi 32h 
16,567 
43,552 
7,890 
115,490 
Toe 
Te 
22,602 
954 
11, 742 
LO ee 
11,556 
22,342 
21, 361, 


350,760 
48,985 
399,745 


1952 
$*000 


29,704 
LDEISD 
4b, OO1 

8,084 
114,757 
20,516 
11,996 
22,353 

1,002 © 
lek lier 
22 , 590 
11,690 
te | 
20,599 


360,791 
52,994 
413,785 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 


Statistics January-March 1953. 


INDUSTRIES ENGAGED IN PROCESSING FARM PRODUCTS 


ONTARIO - 1951 


Estab- 
lish- Salaries 
Industry ments Employees and Wages 
No. No. $'000 
Dairy products 635 9,379 22 12.7 
Fruit and vegetable preparations 214 10,269 20,084 ,0 
Flour and feed milling 537 3, 2h6 7,894.6 
Prepared stock and poultry feeds 276 Zo 5,844.2 
Bread and other bakery products 879 14,379 30,872.6 
Biscuit 12 2,239 4,491.5 
Prepared breakfast foods i LOY 3,303.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing 61 8,073 PLT) 
Sausage and sausage casings Be 451 1,061.0 
Leather tanning 29 3, 466 9,039.8 
Brewing ex 2,970 10,475.0 
Wine 19 492 1,530.1 
Tobacco and tobacco products ast 548 lepeeu ga) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Cost of 
Materials 
"O00 


138,953. 
75 O44. 
127,988. 
62425 
49,277. 
WEROS Wh 
9,959. 
304,088. 
ar Sle 
38,510. 
18,22. 
3,106» 
3,080. 


AOWAANNM PWwWoOFWUMY 


Gross 
Value of 
Production 
‘O00 


185,997. 
136, 510/(- 
147, 866. 
Tie Oey 
103, 398. 
ay yoo. 
21,219. 
355,623. 
7,556. 
49,752. 
64,262. 
8,899. 
Selle 


MOONE OW SUT eS SWS 


Year 


1935 
1940 
1945 
1950 
1951 
1952 


Year 


PO3 > 
1940 
1945 
1950 
1951 
1952 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION OF MILK IN ONTARIO 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL MILK PRODUCTION ------ 


Total Fed to 
Milk Sold in Farm-Home Live- Used in 
Production Total Fluid Form Consumed Stock Manufacture 
‘000,000 lb. 
5,228.8 100.0 20.8 Sent 4.3 66.3 
5 (Op 8 100.0 20.9 8.7 4.0 66.4 
6,033.0 100.0 25.9 8.2 SAG 62.6 
5,465.6 100.0 29.0 9.9 4.2 56.9 
5,441.0 100.0 29.5 9.6 ies 56.6 
5 Oe 100.0 29.1 9.5 Home Sites 
------- PROPORTION OF MILK USED IN MANUFACTURE OF ------ 
Total Concentrated Other 
Used in Dairy Creamery Cheddar Milk Dairy 
Manufacture Total Butter Butter Cheese Products Products 
000,000 lb. % lo 
3,465.6 1OOROMM ES O 57.0 eh.4 4.0 1S 
3,840.3 100.0 8.8 53.2 POP 6.9 1.9 
3 F056 100.0 ae 48.2 34.0 HOR. 2.9 
2 LOSS 100.0 Key 51.6 Coie W208) 6.3 
APO. 100.0 4.3 Byllgo al 23.9 Wee 655 
By IDES 100.0 PIAS: B Orn Wien Leierh (<9 
Percentage figures have been rounded and do not necessarily add to 100.0. 
Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
CLASSIFICATION OF FARM LABOUR BY TYPE OF AGRICULTURE 
ONTARIO - 1951 
Type of 
Agriculture Ontario 


Agriculture 


Bee keeping 

Dairy farming 

Fruit farming 

Fur farming 

Grain and hay farming 
Mixed farming 

Nurseries and greenhouses 
Potato farming 

Poultry farming 

Stock raising 

Sugar beet farming 
Tobacco farming 
Vegetable farming 
Agricultural services 
Experimental and university farms 
Other agriculture 


TOTAL 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


No. of as Proportion 
Employees _ of Total 


be 
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201, 482 
386 
43,117 
55D 1e 
ae) 
20,017 
92,022 
2,229 
103 
eatin 
5, 213 
334 

OA (32 
5, 828 
3,696 
542 

93 
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1,884, G41 a 


1951 Census of Canada. 


as Proportion 
of Canada 


2h. 
49. 
oh. 
46. 
20. 

oe 
eee 
50. 

6. 
35. 
53. 
24. 
96. 
he, 
36. 
23. 
15. 
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FARM POPULATION AND AGRICULTURAL LABOUR FORCE IN ONTARIO 
AS AT JUNE Ist, 1951 


Geographical Distribution and Relationship to Provincial Totals, 
by Counties and Regions. 


Proportion Proportion 


Proportion Region of Agricultural 

Farm Agricultural Provincial of Total 

Farm of Total Labour Agricultural Labour 

Region Population Population Force Labour Force Force 

! : 4 f 

Metropolitan 34,967 on 14 , 361 Ts. 2.4 
Habbon 8,395 19.1 2,699 1.3 D5 
Peel 13256 20.2 3,486 Uy Led 
York iP SUNS) alba OnE(6 Hed aay 
Burlington 21,65) 6.4 6,541 3.2 45 
Brace 12,232 16.8 2,839 it 5.9 
Wentworth 9,422 3.5 3,702 Ibe. 3.2 
Niagara 28 ATT 13.4 6,724 3.3 eke 
Lincoln 17,507 19.6 ¥ 516 2.4 “5.5 
Welland 10,970 8.9 1,908 0.9 3.8 
Lake Erie 29,095 42.9 10,634 ore 41.6 
Haldimand 10,855 45.0 2,892 Bede 32.0 
Norfolk 18 ,2h4o 42.7 T THe 3.8 46.8 
Upper Thames 59,181 alae 19 444 Oni sige 
Elgin 16,591 29.9 5,023 ie 26.8 
Middlesex 23,554 1.5 7,592 3.8 La, 2 
Oxford 19,036 32.4 6,229 Spel 27.5 
Border 53,292 18.0 oi a Te5 12.9 
Essex 26, 350 18.4. 7, O12 3.5 3.0 
Kent 26,942 34.0 8,159 4.0 2T.2 
St. Clair River 19,415 2518) 5,590 Bete) TOBY 
Lambton 19,415 DTS, 5,590 2B 19.7 
Upper Grand River Dd 393 20.9 16,194 8.0 15.7 
Perth 18 ,420 35.0 Hk oo 30.4 
Waterloo 14,479 TS 3,939 2.0 7.0 
Wellington 18 ,4gh ay. 6,079 3.0 22.8 
Blue Water 98 ,661 36.5 cepeas 16.3 32.8 
Bruce 18,799 45.5 5071 3.0 qe.1 
Dufferin 8,130 55.8 253d ee 52.0 
Grey 2h 084 40.8 8,390 We 37.3 
Huron , WBeszou 46.2 71,827 3.9 41.6 
Simcoe ah ,89h 23.4 7,892 3.9 20.0 
Kawar tha 5D LTO PRG 16,189 8.0 18.0 
Durhan 9; ie S3L.-5 2,016 pe 26.0 
Ontario 4 571 Tey 4 ake oar 12.5 
Peterborough 9,786 6.1 2,458 ae 10.5 
Victoria 9,282 34.2 2,905 ee 29.0 
Northumberland 12,059 36.0 3,708 1.8 31.9 
Quinte WY 309 oh. 8 i), SOR Sil lS 
Frontenac 10,445 15.0 2, LG ro 10.9 
Hastings 17 ,230 25.2 4 064 2.0 14.8 
Lennox & Addington 9,057 46.3 2,413 ie 36.0 
Prince Edward ison 40.8 2,258 he 33.6 


Proportion Proportion 


Proportion Region of Agricultural 
Farm Agricultural Provincial of Total 

Farm of Total Labour Agricultural Labour 
Region Population Population Force Labour Force Force 

% % 

Upper St. Lawrence 43,351 31.4 12,919 6.4 26.3 
Dundas 8,197 51.8 25719 iy 8.6 
Glengarry 9,351 52.8 2,862 tits 51.4 
Grenville 6,468 37.9 1,795 0.9 28.4 
Leeds 11,026 28.4 3,057 i5 21.8 
Stormont 8 , 309 aly eab 2,426 2 13.8 
Ottawa Valley 59,770 15.4 18 ,214 9.0 11.8 
Carleton 13,802 Bd L957 ae h.9 
Lanark 9,705 eT he 2,905 1.4 pple 
Prescott 10, 341 hoy 3,037 a 38.1 
Renfrew 16,709 25.0 4,729 2.3 18.4 
Russell O23 52.2 2,586 ces 48.2 
Highlands 20,116 18.2 4,166 aut 11.2 
Haliburton 1,948 25.3 369 0.2 at ot 
Muskoka 2,929 taka; 652 0.3 TS 
Nipissing 8, 352 16.5 u,526 0.8 8.8 
Parry Sound 6,891 25.2 1, Gey 0.8 16.1 
Clay Belt . 19,623 LT 3, 686 ae Tri 
Cochrane 11,664 13.9 1,880 0.9 Gul 
Timiskaming 7,959 15.9 1,806 0.9 TOL 
Nickel Range 14,578 Tieyenl 2,696 eS: Gail 
Manitoulin E528 Lo.u 1,167 0.6 31.4 
Sudbury 10,050 9.2 1529 0.8 3.8 
Sault. 6,625 1053 1,354 On 54 
Algoma 6,625 10.3 1, 354 On " Boh 
Lakehead 18 , 366 11.0 3, LOT 1.5 4.8 
Kenora(1) 73,762 9.6 he 0.2 Leas 
Rainy River 5 , 88h 26.6 1,159 0.6 15«Q 
Thunder Bay 8,720 8.3 1,536 0.8 3.6 
TOTAL 678 , 043 24.7 201 ,482 100.0 Ne Ber 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion 
Note: Because of rounding percentage figures may not add to totals or sub-totals. 


Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics ,1951 Census of Canada. 


Region 1 - Metropolitan 
Halton 
Peel 
York 


Region 2 - Burlington 
Brant 
Wentworth 


Region 3 - Niagara 
Lincoln 
Welland 


Region 4 - Lake Erie 
Haldimand 
Norfolk 


Region 5 - Upper Thames 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Oxford 


Region 6 - Border 
Essex 
Kent 


Region 7 - St. Clair River 


Lambton 


Region 8 - Upper Grand River 


Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


Region 9 - Blue Water 
Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Huron 
Simcoe 


Region 10 - Kawartha 
Durham 
Ontario 
Peterborough 
Victoria 
Northumberland 


Region 11 - Quinte 
Frontenac 
Hastings 
Lennox and Addington 
Prince Edward ' 


Region 12 - Upper St. Lawrence 


Dundas 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


Occupied 
Farm Land 
acres 


864. , 684 
20h ,579 
256,801 
403, 304 


456,061 
223,402 
232,659 


334,058 
176,014 
155 , 4d 


623,799 
278, 378 
345 421 


1,611,643 
HOT, 379 
730,459 
459 ,805 


929,567 
375 63 
993,931 


613,215 
613,215 


1,413,752 
Yee 
291,789 
606 ,630 


3,601,014 
749,196 
327 , 762 
963 ,068 
783 ,556 
TTT 432 


1,996,926 
323,705 
WUD, 391 
358 , 766 
477 ,508 
395 ,496 


1,734,258 
202 ,907 
651,331 
361 ,891 
218 , 329 


1,378,126 


FARM LAND IN ONTARIO - 1951 


Proportion 
Farm of Improved 
Total Area Farm Land 
acres 

78.8 662 , 342 
88.1 153, 398 
65.6 201 , 822 
Tle 307 ,122 
cule 354,198 
82.9 174 , 392 
79.4 179,806 
72.6 Pea toO 
Bb. 151,440 
62.8 121,310 
86.9 482,952 
89.1 228 ALS 
a5eL 25h ,507 
92.4 1,215 ,783 
91.4 316 ,526 
92.0 526,170 
93.9 373,087 
89.4 827 ,161 
83.0 343,327 
94.3 483,834 
85.2 479,739 
B5'.2 79,739 
93.0 1,161,765 
95-9 H52 ,528 
88.4 237,154 
93.0 472,083 
81.9 @ N51, 321 
70-9 536,719 
91.9 236 ,885 
88.1 564 ,203 
94.5 615 , 350 
(3 498 ,164 
62.7 a ded S307 
80.4 208 5770 
80.9 290 , 967 
39.6 175 ,623 
wer Te! 237 , 367 
84.2 232,640 
4o.4 THT , O67 
ho.1 166 ,53 
43.8 264 544 
48,3 168 ,155 
87.5 147 ,834 
oF 797,150 
92.4 176,967 
86.4 161,722 
76.8 125,319 
Th.1 188 ,070 
88.2 145,012 


Proportion 
Improved 


of Farm Area 
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Region 13 - Ottawa Valley 


Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Region 14 - Highlands 
Haliburton 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Parry Sound 


Region 15 - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Timiskaming 


Region 16 - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


Region 17 - Sault 
Algoma 


Region 18 - Lakehead 
Kenora (1) 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


TOTAL 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion 


Occupied 
Farm Land 


629 ,803 
333,405 
296 , 398 


574 ,898 
290,154 
284 , 744 


222 ,995 
222 999 


708,275 


312 ,699 
278 ,156 


20,880,054 


Proportion 
Farm of 


Improved 


Total Area Farm Land 
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Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census 1951. 
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124 ,929 


194,115 
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90,294 


13.3999 
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MINING 
Metallic Minerals 


Ontario's mineral output, worth $453,412,427 in 1952, was about one- 
third of the mineral wealth of Canada, and greater than that of any other province. 
This value of production represented an increase of 0.3 per cent. compared with 
1951, whereas total value rose about 2.6 per cent. for Canada as a whole. Most 
of this value has been accounted for by metals since 1905. Approximately 81.6 per 
cent. of Ontario and 57 per cent. of Canada's mineral production is of metals 
(Ontario metal mining is about one-half of all metal mining in the country). Pro- 
portions shift from year to year but generally remain close to an average figure. 
Other mineral products in Ontario, 1952, included structural materials with 1}.6 
per cent. of the Provincial mining total, non-metallic minerals (2.9 per cent.), 
and fuels (less than one per cent.). 


Gold was the most valuable metal mined in Ontario from 1921 to 1948 
(with the exception of 1944) and is, today, the second most valuable. In 1922 it 
made up about one-half of all metal value, about three-quarters in 1932, one-third 
in 1947, and only one-quarter by 1952. The lessening importance of gold is due, 
partly to the increase in base metal production during the past decade, and partly 
to the lower price of gold both in relation to other prices, and in absolute terms 
(from $38.50 per ounce in 1940 to $34.82 in 1952). Ontario production is about 
one-half of the Canadian total. This Province usually mines slightly more gold 
than does the United States, and considerably more than any nation except the 
Union of South Africa. (Estimates of Russian production range from 2 - 7 million 
ounces per year.) In 1952, 2,513,700 ounces worth $87,540,620 were produced in 
Ontario. 


As is the case with so many other industries in this country, the 
price of, and demand for, gold is largely determined by factors outside Canada. 
In 1934, the American Government offered to buy unlimited quantities of gold at 
$35.00 per fine ounce (i) instead of at the old price of $20.67, hoping to end 
the depression by this means. This stimulated production in Quebec and mining 
profits everywhere. Gold exports became about one-tenth of all Canadian exports 
during the middle 1930's but are only about one-thirtieth of them at the present. 
The abnormally low prices of most raw materials during the depression, undoubtedly 
gave gold its high ranking place in international trade. Canadian mines sell their 
gold to the Ottawa mint which releases a small fraction to manufacturers in Canada 
(191,080 ounces in 1951). Most of the remainder is exported to various countries, 
generally the United States. At the end of 1952, the American government held 
about two-thirds of the world's gold reserves ($23,252 million). Other important 
holders were: England ($1,500 millions), Switzerland ($1,455 millions), Canada 
($885 millions), France ($573 millions), Netherlands ($346 millions), and West 
Germany ($140 millions). 


Since October 1951, mines have been allowed to sell gold on the open 
markets of continental Europe and Asia. This arrangement has been of little bene- 
fit to the mines as prices in these markets are little higher than the American 
treasury price. While gold prices are steady, the cost of producing it has risen 
sharply. In 1942, Canadian mines produced gold at an average cost of $18.32 per 
ounce. By 1951, this had risen to $27.70 per ounce. Direct labour costs are the 
largest component—$11.47 per ounce in 1942 and $15.31 per ounce in 1951. It must 
be remembered that the quality of ore varies greatly from mine to mine, so that 
average costs may have little relevance in any individual operation. 


The value of nickel in 1952 (281,117,072 pounds worth $151,666,687) 
while only slightly higher than in 1951, was the greatest in history. The volume 
of nickel was almost equal to that of the wartime peak years of 1941, 1942 and 
1943. Nickel constitutes about one-half of Ontario's metal production value at 
the present time. For Canada as a whole, the value of gold slightly exceeds that 
of nickel. 


(1) Gold, silver, and platinum metals are measured by the troy or fine ounce of 
480 grains. The troy pound weighs 12 ovnees or 5,760 grains. The conventional 
English (or avoirdupois) ounce contains 437.5 grains, and the pound weighs 7,000 
grains (16 x 437.5). All pounds and tons in this section are avoirdupois, all 
ounces, troy. The ‘grains' referred to were originally of a good grade of wheat. 


F-22 


Ontario was the only province mining nickel in 1952. (The mine at 
Lynn Lake, Manitoba, opened in October 1953.) It produces about 85 per cent. of 
the world's supply. It is believed that most of the remainder comes from the 
Soviet Union's Petsamo Mines. The American Government has recently re-opened its 
wartime nickel mine at Nicaro, Cuba, as part of its stockpiling plan for scarce 
materials. The mining of nickel is discussed in further detail in the review of 
the Nickel Range Region. 


Copper, produced almost exclusively in the Nickel Range Region, was 
valued at $70,981,618 in 1952. The 250,715,175 pounds produced was about one-half 
of all Canadian copper. Unlike nickel, copper has a fair-sized market at home. 

In 1952, domestic consumption was about one-third of copper production whereas only 
1.6 per cent. of nickel was used in Canada. As copper is widely distributed, 
Ontario produces only about four per cent. of the world's total. 


Tron ore was one of the first minerals mined in the Province but has 
been of little importance until recently. Deposits have been found in many places 
put are rarely of commercial importance. Total ore production in 1952 (2, 717,490 
tons) was slightly less than in 1951, despite the new iron mine of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation in Hastings. However, the 1952 aggregate was the second highest 
ever recorded, and will probably be dwarfed within a few years after various ex- 
pansion programs are finished. The value of iron ore ($19,632,551) caused it to 
rank fourth among metals, although it was only one-twentieth of all mineral value. 


Ontario mines brought up 6,491,124 ounces of silver, largely from the 
Clay Belt district of Timiskaming, in 1952, an increase of 40 per cent. over the 
previous year. However, this does not approach the boom period totals of 1910- 
1920. British Columbia was the biggest Canadian producer and Ontario was the sec- 
ond with about one-quarter of the total. This country hardly ranks, however, with 
the two main producers— Mexico and the United States. 


Cobalt, which is found not only with silver ore but more commonly with 
nickel-copper, is mined (in Canada) only in this Provinee; (most of the world's 
supply comes from central Africa). Production of 1,421,923 pounds in 1952 (worth 
$3,226,903) was higher than at any time since 1913. In 1913, cobalt was simply a 
by-product of silver mining whereas it is now of inereasing importance for heat- 
resistant alloys. 


Zine and lead deposits are found in several parts of Ontario and have 
been mined intermittently since 1866. In 1952, for the first time in several 
years, shipments of these metals were made in this Province, from a new mine in 
Timiskaming District. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


Asbestos is the name applied to several minerals, the commonest one in 
Canada being known to geologists as "chrysotile" and to chemists as hydrous mag- 
nesium silicate. The physical properties—fibre length, tensile strength, flex- 
ibility, colour, ete. may vary considerably from deposit to deposit as does the 
price. While the largest known deposits are in Quebec, the mineral is also round 
in various parts of Ontario. It was mined first in Cochrane District in LOLT; 
other mines were opened but total production was only 233 tons up to 1949. In 
1950, the Johns - Manville Company opened a mine at Matheson, District of Cochrane, 
which in 1952, produced about 2.5 per cent. of this country's asbestos. Canada 
mines about two-thirds of the world's asbestos, most of which ($87.8 millions in 
1952) is exported to the United States. , 


Quartzite rock is one of the forms of the chemical silica, the others 
being silica sand, sandstone, and pegmatitic quartz (i.e. a mixture of quartz and 
feldspar). Impure forms of sand and sandstone (the commonest forms) are classed 
as structural materials. Production of all forms of silica in Ontario was valued 
at $1,752,640 in 195e— almost all in the Nickel Range and Quinte Regions. This 
was almost four-fifths of Canadian production, and was used mostly as a flux by 
the International Nickel Company's smelters (which use it at the rate of one ton 
of flux to five tons of concentrated ore). Canadian silica production is about 
80 per cent. of consumption— there is some export and considerable import of silica 
sand from the United States. This material which is scarce in Ontario is used 
largely by the glass industry, followed by artificial abrasives, primary iron and 
cement. 
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Silica bricks, because they keep their strength at high temperatures, 
are used in blast furnaces. In 1952, 1,161,000 bricks (worth $246,108) were made 
in Ontario, largely by the Algoma Steel Company at Sault Ste. Marie. About two- 
thirds of the country's silica bricks were made in Nova Scotia for the steel ind- 
ustry there. The total value of home output ($586,400 in 1952) was dwarfed by 
imports from the United States ($2,098,036). 


Feldspar is the family name of a group of minerals used in the manuf- 
acture of glass, pottery and enamels. It has been mined in eastern Ontario for 
more than fifty years. Provincial production was BEo2n tons in 1952, worth 
$37,628. The largest fraction was mined in Quebec, while exports--6,360 tons, 
nearly all to the United States--were about one-third of the Canadian output. 


Nepheline syenite is a quartz-free rock chemically similar to feldspar 
but containing more aluminum. Like feldspar, it is used in ceramic industries, 
especially glass. There is only one mine in Canada producing this mineral. It is 
near Peterborough and began operations in 1935. In 1952, 82,681 tons worth 
$1,111,950 were mined. Some two-thirds of this was shipped to the United States. 


Ontario mined about three-quarters of the salt produced in Canada 
(757,025 tons in 1952 worth $4,401,779 out of 992,007 tons). Approximately 
three-quarters of Ontario's production of this mineral comes from Essex County, 
the rest from Lambton and Huron Counties. Salt was discovered first at Goderich 
in 1863 by an oil driller. Known deposits are of enormous size, one bed in 
Lambton County being 500 feet thick. In 1951 (no later figures are available), 
648,356 tons of salt--two-thirds of Canadian production--were used by chemical 
industries as a basic raw material. Salt is used in soda ash, chlorine, caustic 
soda, etc., which are used in other chemical processes connected with pulp and 
paper, synthetic textiles and other industries. 


The only graphite mine in Canada, the Black Donald, is in Renfrew 
County. Present operations are on a salvage basis as the property will be flooded 
eventually by a Hydro development. In 1952, development of a new mine near 
Kingston was begun. Production in Ontario was 2,040 tons in 1952. 


Three-quarters of the national gypsum output, used in the making of 
cement and wall plaster, is shipped to the United States. Ontario is the second 
largest producer of gypsum, its 278,992 tons in 1952 (worth $1,060,429) being 
about eight per cent. of the Canadian total. (Nova Scotia is the largest producer.) 
Ontario has large deposits of the mineral (on the Moose River) which are too far 


from markets to be of commercial value. 


Structural Materials 


Unlike most minerals, structural materials (sand, gravel, lime, cement, 
clay products, stone), are generally produced for local consumption. Production 
was valued at $66,581,698 in 1952, or two-fifths of the value of all Canadian 
structural materials. This formed 14.6 per cent. of the value of all Ontario 
mining and about one-eighth of that of Canada. The higher Provincial proportion 
is simply a reflection of the large population and the high rate of building in 
Details of Regional production illustrate this. About 25 per cent. of 


he Metropolitan Region, 12 per cent. in the Upper 
mes, and 8 per cent. 


Ontario. 
these materials is produced in t 
Grand, 10 per cent. in the Niagara, 9 per cent in the Upper Tha 


in the Burlington Region. 


the largest maker of cement in 1952 (7,272,241 barrels out 

Ontario was second with 5,577,025 parrels, or one-third of 
Its plants are at St. Mary's, Belleville, and 
1,430,214 barrels in 1952. 


Quebec was 
of 18,520,538), while 
the total, worth $14,142,060. (2) 
Port Colborne. Canadian consumption was 2 

Three Regions - the Upper Thames, Border, and Upper Grand, produced 
nearly all of the Province's 622,279 tons of quick and hydrated lime worth 
$6,921,062 (volume and value were about one-half of Canada's totals). Most of 
this lime is used for jndustrial purposes, the pulp and paper industry being the 
largest user. 

Ontario quarries cut 8,217,411 tons of stone valued at $10,303,173 in 


2 T barrel equals 350 lbs. cement. 
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1952. The bare totals give little insight into the industry, nor does the average 
price (about $1.30 per ton), as dressed monument stones sell for about one hundred 
times this amount, and railway ballast for about one dollar per ton. Seven-eighths 
of the tonnage went into road construction, railway ballast, or concrete aggregate. 
Approximately 500,000 tons was used by Ontario iron and steel furnaces, while non- 
ferrous metal smelters, and paper mills used about 100,000 tons each. This was 
limestone which is about five-sixths of all the stone cut in Canada. Granite and 
sandstone are the next most popular stones. Two-thirds of Canada's marble is cut 
in the Province, but the amount is very small. 


Ontario also mined a large volume of sand and gravel, 43,423,737 tons 
(worth $23,240,203) or two-fifths of all Canadian production. ‘This mineral with 
its purely local demand and supply (nearly all the Regions have gravel pits), is 
produced in greater quantities than any other mineral. : 


In 1952, most of the clay products came from the Metropolitan Region 
(two-thirds) or the Burlington Region. The most important product was brick 
($7,610,422), followed by drain and structural tile, flue lining, and sewer pipe. 
There are several small potteries in the Hamilton area with a total production of 
$280,000 (1952). Ontario clay makes good bricks, but kaolin for chinaware must be 
imported. Total value of clay products was $11,975,200 in 1952. 


Fuel 


This Province suffers from a chronic shortage of mineral fuel (coal, 
oil and gas), which is only partly offset by firewood and hydro-electricity. Some 
relief may be expected as a result of the new oil pipeline and the projected gas 
pipeline from Alberta. In 1952, Canadian refineries received 58,894,631 barrels 
(a parrel is 35 Imperial, and 42 American gallons) of Canadian crude oil, but only 
192,132 barrels or one-third of one per cent. came from the pioneer Ontario fields. 
Total crude received by the refineries was 141,361,953 barrels,.nearly all of 
which was used in this country, exports being of little importance. Thus Canadian 
production is about 4O per cent. of home consumption. No exact figures are avail- 
able for oil consumption in Ontario, but it may be estimated at about 30 per cent. 
of the country's total, or about 10 barrels per person a year (consumption in the 
United States 1s about > barrels sper person). The oil fields of Ontario are 
historically important, but little more. They furnished only about three days' 
supply for the Province in 195e. Production varied slightly from refinery totals 
as 191,814 barrels valued at $641,400 (wholesale) were pumped . 


The first natural gas discoveries, apart from the gas found in oil 
wells, were made near Port Colborne in 1885, Leamington in 1889, and near Welland 
later in that year. The fields were great producers at first and, as a result, 
pipelines were laid to Buffalo in 1891, and Detroit in 1894, from the Welland and 
Essex fields respectively. Production in 1890 was estimated at 560,000,000 thou- 
sand cubic feet (abbreviated to M.C.F.). However, the fields were not as rich as 
they were first thought to be; exports to Detroit ceased in 1901 and to Buffalo in 
1907. Ontario fields produced 8,302,190 M.C.F. of gas in 1952 worth $9,946,024 at 
retail prices (Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures on the next page list whole- 
sale values). 


In 1952 about 40 per cent. of all natural gas used in Ontario came 
from the United States (5,981,635 M.C.F. worth $1,900,577 wholesale). Small 
volumes of propane gas are also consumed in the Province. Many areas, such as 
Toronto, must rely on manufactured gas. In 1951 (latest available figures), 
13,447,033 M.C.F. of artificial gas were sold in the Province. “Volumes are not 
strictly comparable since natural gas has about 1,030 British Thermal Units per 
cubic foot, and artificial gas only about 537, (3) There were 3,481 active gas 
wells in 1951. A total of 287 wells were drilled in 1952, of which 165 were 
producers and 122 were dry. About two-thirds of the wells were in the Niagara, 


Burlington and Lake Erie Regions. 
Ontario is even more deficient in solid than in liquid fuels, as there 
4s no bituminous or anthracite coal, just peat and Lips ss aS Provincial Govern- 


ment investigated these substances during the fuel shortages of 1918 and 1946, with 
indifferent results. Peat may contain as much as 90 per cent. water, and lignite 


45 per cent. 
(3) A British Thermal Unit is the amount of heat needed to raise one pound of water 


one degree Fahrenheit. 


About one-half of Canadian coal (21,466,620 tons), and most of the 
imports into the country, were consumed in Ontario. This total consumption which 
has increased slightly over the years, conceals a per capita decline in the use of 
coal caused mostly by increasing utilization of oil. 


APPARENT CONSUMPTION OF COAL (1951 


Canadian Production 17,572,154 tons 
Imports BG 525 3021 Hee 
Hy,095,075  " 
Less Exports 135 5083 008 


Apparent Consumption 43,659,992 tons 


PRODUCTION OF SELECTED MINERALS (1952) 


Coal Natural Gas Crude Petroleum Total 
000 1000 000 

N.S. 5,850 50,432 - - ~ - 50,432 
N.B. 720 5,616 200 149 14 20 5,785 
Ont. - - 7,916 3,166 192 660 3,826 
Man. 2 = - - 80 196 196 
Sask. 2,020 3,895 950 95 1,600 2,080 6,070 
Alta. iO) 39,733 78,500 5 ,888 58,677 139,886 185,506 
Be Che Oke 9,612 - - = - 9,612 
Yukon 8 132 25 8 301 530 670 


Canada 17,360 109,420 87,591 9,306 60,864 143,372 262,098 


Source: Preliminary Report on Mineral Production, 1952, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Note: due to rounding, figures may not add to totals. 


GROSS VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION 
BY ECONOMIC REGIONS, 1949-1952 _ 


TDs L951 1950 1949 
$000 $000 $000 $000 

Region 1 - Metropolitan 14,520 12,088 9,796 7; 116 
Region 2 - Burlington 4, 986 4,142 3,716 3, 741 
Region 3 - Niagara 6,139 5,736 4,462 4,305 
Region } - Lake Erie 5,294 4555 i rg 3,926 
Region 5 - Upper Thames 5,285 4,829 4,015 3,489 
Region 6 - Border 8,465 8,925 8,243 8,729 
Region 7 - St. Clair River 4,943 5,112 4,935 3,482 
Region 8 - Upper Grand River ees 6,094 53368 4,370 
Region 9 - Blue Water 2,690 2,014 1 eos 1,602 
Region 10 - Kawartha 2,933 a TLS 1,893 1,612 
Region 11 - Quinte 8,664 8,122 7,12 6,049 
Region 12 - Upper St. Lawrence 1,209 7193 617 147 
Region 13 - Ottawa Valley 7,267 5 Oo 3,654 oe 
Region 14 - Highlands 412 487 gible 153 
Region 15 - Clay Belt 79, 440 79,150 78,493 69,560 
Region 16 - Nickel Range 250,296 251,503 190,491 168,805 
Region 17 - Sault 8,457 9,504 7,176 4, 746 
Region 18 - Lakehead Gy O'S 18,023 16,729 14,360 
Region 19 - James Bay 11,305 32 O40 12,824 10,156 
Structural Materials (1) 10,041 9,619 6,909 Mies 

TOTAL 453,412(2) 452,174 372,788 324,526 


(1) Includes limestone and sand and gravel produced or purchased by Counties, 
Townships and the Department of Highways also a small amount of Railway 
Ballast produced by Railways. This information is not available by Counties 
or Regions. 


(2) Regional values of structural materials add to approximately two million 
dollars more than shown in the total value. This amount was reported both 
py the producers and purchasers in the statements returned to the Ontario 
Department of Mines, thus resulting in this duplication throughout the 
regional totals. 


Note: Figures may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION - ONTARIO - 1952 


‘REGION 1 - METROPOLITAN 


Employ 
Mineral -ers -ees 
Now. Nos 
Structural Materials 48 583 
Hydrated Lime ) es 
Quicklime ) 1 16 
Limestone Be 15h. 
Sandstone LSE wk 
Sand and Gravel 29 329 
Sand-lime Blocks ) 
Sand-lime Bricks ) 3 17 
Clay Products 16 905 
Brick ) 
Drain Tile ) 
Haydite 
Pottery 16 fe) 
Sewer Pipe ) a 
Flue Lining ) 
Structural Tile (3A)) 
Structural Tile (3B)) 
Total 64 1,488 
HALTON 
Strucbucal, Maternialse (o>) 
Hydrated Lime ) 
Quicklime ) a ee 
Limestone t ) 45 
Sandstone 3 6 
Sand and Gravel ey le) 
Clay Products 2 AYE 
Brick 2 well 
Total Sek 
PEEL 
Structural Materials 18 95 
Limestone dh ie) 
Sandstone LOM TS 
Sand and Gravel ee Loe 
Clay Products 4 390 
Brick ) 
Haydite 0 
Structural Tile (3A) 39 
Structural Tile (3B) 
Total 22 485 


Payroll 
$'000 


3,021 


Volume Shipped 


Or Use 


7,968 
4ho, ohh 
a5 227 
5,695,799 
490,081 


24,436,729 


188, 606, 748 


7,968 
438,544 
aoe 
330,637 


27,192,479 


3, 700 
13,436 
708, 463 


106,157,563 


14,859 
19,285 
205, O42 


d 


tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 


units 


tons 
tons 
tons 


units 
cu.yds. 
tons 
sq.ft. 


Value 
1952" 1951-152 
"000 Change 
6,636 25.9 
= (1B) 
143 0.6 
519 2nd 
128 -29.6 
4, 987 ci 
114 3.5 
685 Eel 
7, 883 15.6 
6,231 18.6 
9 509.6 
88 AAs 
i (1A) 
1,015 oval 
4LKO SSO) 
98 8.1 
14,520 20.1 
1,274 6.5 
ke (1B) 
143 0.6 
573 25.8 
15 -79.6 
542 4.2 
13329 0.8 
Ines 0.8 
2,603 3.5 
664 21.6 
ney (IA) 
113 5.8 
545 24.1 
3,014 12 
2,431 20.5 
88 -19.5 
4ok -15.4 
90 4d 
3,678 
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YORK 
Emp Loy Volume Shipped Value 
Mineral -ers -ees Payroll Or Used 1952 1951-1952 
No. No. $'000 $'000 % Change 
Structural Materials 23 Sosy) Syl 4,698 B38 
Sand-lime Blocks ) 3 17 1460 490,081 units 114 oes 
Sand-lime Bricks ) 24,436,729 units 685 Oe eh 
Sand and Gravel 20 2h6 691 4,656,699 units 3,899 43.9 
Clay Products TO, Ge 5, 1p 308 3,541 26.1 
Brick ) 55,256,706 units may 29.0 
Drain Tile ) 152,400 units 9 509.6 
Pottery ) (2) 1 (1A) 
Sewer Pipe ) 10 398 1,308 1,695,536 ft.) ues hs 20.1 
Flue Lining ) 1) ONL re) 
Structural Tile (3A)) 2,580 tons 37 LOS) 
Structural Tile (3B)) 90,000 sq.ft. 8 eT 
Total Bey" Sil 2,459 8,239 30.1 
REGION 2 - BURLINGTON 
Non Metallic a: 228 50 8.4 
Natural Gas 5 90 219 21,519,000 cu.ft .(6) 26 (6) -0.9 
Peat (Humus) i 5 9 1.3865 ,670eLos. ou Pilot 
Petroleum iL (5) 16 bbls. (4) -65.8 
Structural Materials 15 289 937 35 en5 eons 
Limestone Sy ey 436 1,387,507 tons ol chicane 
Sand and Gravel 12 aie 501 1,870,502 tons 1,700 28.5 
Clay Products 8 234 667 wens 15.8 
Blue Clay ) 49 tons 18.2 
Brick ) 11,336,778 unites 566 HAS 
Drain Tile ) 1,226,084 units 89 55.0 
Pottery ) Cues 667 (2) re 146.0 
Sewer Pipe ) P23) sion es) 306 9.9 
Flue Lining ) 393,084 ft.) 
Structural Tile (3A) 26,405 tons 482 25, 
Total 30 618 Leos 4, 986 20.4 
BRANT 
Non Metallic 4 48 136 26 -1.3 
Natural Gas $3} 48 136 21,519,000 cu.ft. 26 -0.9 
Petroleum Io (5) 1G bbls. (4) =65 50 
Structural Materials pio Teo 374 hligeesietl aps, 
Sand and Gravel oe 125. 37 1,640,401 tons 1,381 51.6 


Total me 176 510 eo FOe2 
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WENTWORTH 
‘Employ Volume Shipped Value 
Mineral -ers -ees Payroll Or Used 1952 1951-1952 
No. No. $000 $'000 % Change 
Non Metallic a 92 24 Raat 
Natural Gas 2 “he By (7) (1) (7) 
Peat (Humus) 1 5 9 1,305,670 lbs. 2k ela 
Structural Materials 2B: 161 563 1,834 1e 
Limestone Sie Saye 36 1,387,507 tons a eaye ig 
Sand and Gravel 5 yy 127 230,101 tons 319 =22.7 
Clay Products £60 234 667 Leen 15.8 
Blue Clay ) 49 tons (4) 18.2 
Brick ) 11,336,778 units 566 ENG 
Drain Tile ) 1,226,084 units 89 55,0 
Pottery Teper wah 667 (2) 277 146.0 
Sewer Pipe ) BOR sibe bG ) 
Flue Lining ) 393,084 ft. ) 306 ie, 
Structural Tile (3A)) 26,405 tons 482 mL erer| 
Total Tey Nes alesis) 3,579 16 
REGION 3 - NIAGARA 
Metallic 1 a 726. 06, 336 
Nickel (8)1 1,726 6,336 (9) (9) (9) 
Non Metallic 05 ALe 292 873 258. 
Natural Gas eae Bb g 29S 728,528,000 cu.ft. (10) 873 (10) 25.1 
Structural Materials 20 Hos hy 292 5,154 Kod 
Cement 7 “ESS 630 1,099,125 bbls. 3,016 6.3 
Limestone 9 184 529 1,131,137 tons 1,676 2.6 
Sand and Gravel Oy = 38 1133 551,489 tons 462 =3..9 
Clay Products PL. 28 53 112 27.8 
Brick 1,225,000 units 5 28.6 
Drain Tile ) 1 18 53 854,000 units 48 26.7 
Total 117 2,266 7,97 6,139 TO) 
LINCOLN 
Non Metallic oo eens 112 
Natural Gas 5 Tio (7) (7) (7) 
Structural Materials cee 292 Vee -5.8 
Limestone av 3. 05 292 364,358 tons TTT assy 
Sand and Gravel < 2 p, ie = (1B) 
Clay Products yes TS 53 112 27.8 
Brick ) ‘18 1,225,000 units 65 28.6 
Drain Tile ) 23 854,000 units 48 26.7 


WELLAND 
Mineral 
Metallic 


Nickel 


Non Metallic 
Natural Gas 


Structural Materials 
Cement 


Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


Metal 


Non Metallic 

Gypsum 

Natural Gas 
Structural Materials 


Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


Total 


HALDIMAND 
Non Metallic 

Gypsum 

Natural Gas 
Structural Materials 


Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


Total 


NORFOLK 


Non Metallic 
Natural Gas 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


Total 


Employ 
-ers -ees 
No. No. 

Ltt; Feo 

(8) a @L, ye 
90 ih: 

90 Te 
18 310 

iF 163 

7 89 

10 38 
1G 


Ser 
211 
186 


Payroll 


Volume Shipped 
Or Used 


$000 


6, 336 


6,336 


180 
180 


1,000 
630 
2S 
iS) 


eee 


(9) 


728,528,000 cu.ft. 


1,099,125 bbls. 
766,779 tons 
551,489 tons 


278,992 tons 


2207, 065,000 cu.ft. (11)2, 


1,312,799 tons 
484,755 tons 


278,992 tons 


1, 64,783,000 cu.ft (11) 1,982 


Sle C ome Ons 
502 tons 


552,282,000 cu. ft. 


484,253 tons 


Value 
1952  -lopledgge 
O00 Change 
(9) (9) 
873 25.1 
873 25.1 
Lear Ge ik 
S08 6.3 
899 a: 
462 Sent 
5,249 8.8 
3, 704 Mem) 
1,060 Dilan 
644 (41) 4.3 QD 
1,590 ERO 
1,193 5.0 
396 88.3 
5,294 16.2 
3,043 1s 
1,060 we 
(Aa eS e6 
i195 9 
ee 5-0 
(4) 25536 
4,236 9.6 
662 38.0 
662 38.0 
396 88.5 
396 88.5 
1,058 53.4 


Mineral 


Non Metallic 
Natural Gas 
Petroleum 


Structural Materials 
Hydrated Lime ) 
Quicklime ) 
Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 


Drain Tile 


Total 


KLGIN 


Non Metallic 
Natural Gas 
Petroleum 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 


Drain Tile 


Meas 


MIDDLESEX 


Non Metallic 
Natural Gas 
Petroleum 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Drain Tile 


Total 


OXFORD 


Non Metallic 
Natural Gas 


Structural Materials 
Hydrated Lime ) 
Quicklime 
Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


Employ 
-ers -ees Payroll 
Noun Nes fi Sted” 
25 U6) 390 
i es 2 337 
14 24 53 
32 367— 1, 162 
BE) ter 462 
35 128 387 
Sony te 313 
JB yy 66 
5 ah 66 
62,9 BT6 Leila 
13. 93 226 
5 88 221 
8 2 5 
ao) ee ee 
| 2(5) 5 
oe ae 2 
iL 3 (14) 2 
18 98 233 
Oy se ee 
2 13 22 
6 19 47 
12 4 282 
12 a 282 
a 8 = 
2 Piss 2 
aa "so 353 
4 40 gh 
ag ko oh 
16s a7 fj Suet 
a ey 462 
oe bets) 387 
10 16 26 


REGION 5 - UPPER THAMES 


Volume Shipped 
Or Used 


374,890,000 cu.ft. 
13,966 bbls. (12) 


15,441 
290,063 
525,624 

1,244,299 


2,860,733 


318,675,000 
13, 966 


93, O40 


165 , 000 


982, 367 


258,000 


56,215,000 


15, 441 
290, 063 
525,624 
168,892 


Value 

O52 9D 
O00 
496 
hho 

47 (12) 
4,622 
tons Eos 
tons 2,698 
tons 867 
tons 804 
167 
units 167 
6, 285 
428 

cu.ft. (13) 382(13) 
bbls. 7 
58 
tons 58 
8 
units mie} 
Yoh 
(13) 
(12) 
640 
tons 640 
bo 
units 5 
655 
67 
CWettt. 67 
35925 
tons 255 
tons 2,698 
tons 867 
tons 105 


1-1952 
Change 


51.4(12) 
Y6.1 
132.3(12) 


“le 


Bg Oe ae be) 
Oo OAW 
Woh 


paled 
\oh\o 
oho 


— 


10.7(12) 


59-7 
53.8(13) 


=] 
' Lo) 
Oo ine) 
Wn Les) 


sf 


ine) 1 
Weal Loe} 
-_ 7 


Wes 
On 


Ts 


| 


Rie 
UW}oo 
\O|\O 


=f 


ils 


ine) 


' 
WW 

CO oOnANw 
FoONn-A 


OXFORD - cont inued) 
———— 


Employ 
Mineral -ers -+ees 
No. No. 
Clay Products 2 5D) 
Drainirike 2 35 
Total 22 ©6346 
Non Metallic 40 703 
Natural Gas el 516 
Petroleum 17 30 
Salt 
Sale l(is) —) ep oT 
Structural Materials 18 181 
Limestone 3 81 
Quicklime 2 58 
Sand and Gravel 13 We) 
Clay Products OM ASS: 
Brick ) 
Drain Tile ) 
Flue Lining JI" 163 
Structural Tile (3A)) 
Structural Tile (3C)) 
Total 68 1,047 
ESSEX 
Non Metallic § 393 
Natural Gas 4 236 
Salt 
Galt (15) ) ee 2 
Structural Materials he else 
Limestone % 81 
Quicklime 1 3h 
Sand and Gravel 5) 23 
Clay Products y 39 
Brick ) 
Drain Tile ) 
Flue Lining ) i 39 
Structural Tile (3A)) 
Total 20 570 
KENT 
Non Metallic Syl 310 
Natural Gas as e260 
Petroleum ae 30 


Payroll 


F-3) 


Volume Shipped 
Or Used 
O00 


62 
62 2,437,733. units 


1,030 


REGION 6 - BORDER 


2,387 
1,755 2,267, 305,000 cu.ft 
gu 14,924 bbls. 
167,280 tons 
540 373,320 tons 
595 
270 297,740 tons 
135 185,168 tons 
90 315,929 tons 
341 
4,169,279 units 
12,125,244 units 
341 300. ft. 
2,542 tons 
3,222 
1,250 


710 1,640,464,000 cu.ft. 


i 167,280 tons 
940 373,320 tons 
wae 
270 297,740 tons 
120 178,189 tons 
53 174,136 tons 
ies 
240,595 units 
‘ 3,360,798 units 
if 300 ft. 
376 tons 
1,764 
atew KS: 
1,045 626,841,000 cu.ft. 
gl 145924 bbls. 


Value 
1952 1951-1952 
"O00 Change 
145 ial 
15 iat 
4,135 “05.9 
5,191 ~Es0 
5716 aoa 
50 -13.3 
2,043 9.0 
382 Si. I 
AINE yiL a5 
280 ai 
1,881 AES) 
290 34.8 
823 Le 
191 56; 
592 11.0 
i (1A) 
39 163.8 
- (1B) 
8, 465 S52 
4,390 -4.6 
1,965 =16.0 
2,043 9.0 
382 aa) 
2,2h3 2.8 
280 26.1 
182% aie? 
137 19.6 
190+ = GS 
10 ate 
174 LA. 
1 (1A) 
5 pe acca | 
6,82h 2.0 
She MESS 
Tok -35.9 
50 -13.3 


KENT (continued) 


Employ 
Mineral -ers -ees 
No. No. 
Structural Materials Thal 43 
Quicklime Py ay 
Sand and Gravel 10 19 
Clay Products 6) tek 
Brick pie? 
Drain Tile \) Gee ee 
Structural Tile(3A)) 
Structural Tile(3C) } 
Total 48 LTT 


Volume Shipped 


Payroll Or Used 

Pte. ae ee, 
53. 

15 6,979 tons 

an 141,793 tons 
269 

3,928,684 units 

269 8,764,446 units 

2,166 tons 
1,458 


REGION 7 - ST. CLAIR RIVER 


LAMBTON 
Non Metallic 69. 262 1,000 
Natural Gas ee 61) 
Petroleum 6 8h 153 
Salt ) 6 5 
Salt (15)) 3 3 33 
Structural Materials 6 10 2S. 
Sand and Gravel 6 10 23 
Clay Products 4 eT 40 
Drainee 4 27 ho 
Structural Tile(3A)) 
Total 19 4a ~ 1,063 
REGION 8 - 
Non Metallic ay ps (4) 
Peat (Fuel) 1 2(14) (Th) 
Structural Materials 28 481l  =1,463 
Cement Tie Chow. 609 
Hydrated Lime) eels; 5 
Quicklime ) 
Limestone 1 ete 43 
Sand and Gravel 23 ee Subs 
Clay Products S555. 118 
Brick ) 5 65 118 
Drain Tile) 
Total Shee 5Se 1,50 
PERTH 
Non Metallic 1 2 (4) 


2, 702,683,000) cu.ft. 


162,908 bbls.(12) 545(12) -9.3(12) 


66,921 tons 
79,266 tons 


191,164 tons 


1,943,543 units 
103 tons 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Peat (Fuel) Fe 2(14) Th) 


32 lbs. 


1,575,433 bbls. 
71,375 tons 
1G,.2 7 tons 
48,092 tons 

2,138,668 tons 


1,000,000 units 
3,771,975 units 


B28 DSi. 


Value 
1952 195-1952 
"000 % Change 
207 106.8 
55 (1A) 
153 52.1 
633 ‘oat 
181 -2k 
418 10.6 
3h UOC 
E (1B) 
1,641 =iGaes 
4,729 =-5.5( 12) 
3,238 Wee 
781 -3-7 
166 -76.8 
110 45.2 
110 q5.2 
104 24.8 
103 38.2 
2 HOO ur 
4,943 -4.3(12) 
(4) 6.7 
cy 6.7 
oes 19.0 
3,993 10.0 
1,328 opp 
258 eT 
16 mallee, 
1,469 Baa 
299 ANS esl 
“60 =20 0. 
239 Se 
eS 19.0 
(4) Sez 
Gy 6.7 


PERTH (continued) 


Mineral 


Structural Materials 
Cement 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 


Drei Tite 


Total 


WATERLOO 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 
Clay Products 


Brick ) 
Drain Tile ) 


Total 


WELLINGTON 


Structural Materials 
Hydrated Lime ) 
Quicklime ) 
Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Drain Tile 


Total 


Non Metallic 
Sade 

Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Quicklime 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 


Brick ) 
Drain Tile) 


Total 


Employ 
-ers -ees 
No No. 
1. 200 
i 184 
6 36 
L ve) 
a) 3 
DES 
7 34 
t 34 
3 34 
3 34 
10 68 
Ee 220 
3 165 
Al qa 
10 pis 
rh 28 
1 28 
25) 


F-36 


Payroll 
$7000 


703 
609 


ooh 


Volume Shipped 
Or Used 


AP sy ioe 
841, 746 


150,000 


583,449 


1,000,000 
1,429,775 


> 
ne,27L 
48,092 
713,473 


2,192,200 


REGION 9 - BLUE WATER 


232 
232 
574 
140 


43h 


70,238 
499,299 
1,838, 486 


705,000 
1,231,000 


bbls. 
tons 


units 


tons 


units 
units 


tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 


units 


tons 


tons 


tons 


units 
units 


Value 
1952 1951-1952 
$'000 4% Change 


4,347 21.4 
3, 883 10.0 
464 778.0 
8 =n y 
8 SNORT 
4,355 Plies 
450 0.3 
450 30.3 
162 ile 
60 =2OR0 
102 45.6 
612 24.8 
2,158 WEA 
1,328 cml 
258 “5% 
16 =i, 
556 37-4 
129 32.4 
129 Beh 
2,287 136 
TOA ey 
UZO RM 2.5 
1,549 (263 
504 We 
(1B) (1B) 
1,045 125 56 
110 Oni 
30 “9,6 
80 5.2 
2,690 33.6 


BRUCE 
: Employ Volume Shipped Value 
Mineral -ers _-ees Payroll Or Used 1952 1951-1952 
ree ee , Ror Used Tes 95 
No. No. $'000 $'000 % Change ~ 
Structural Materials 4 14 3 23 5ST. 
Limestone il (5) Foe 75 tons ES. -79.6 
Sand and Gravel 3 14 33 207,695 tons 121 83.2 
Clay Products 2 _20 22 305) 9.0 
Brick ) 3 30 DD 165,000 units ie Lees 
Drain Tile ) 748,000 units 49 7.8 
Total a 342+ «55 179 38.5 
DUFFERIN 
Structural Materials ne 5 ‘ey 58 10.8 
Sand and Gravel il 5 13 119,822 tons 58 10.8 
Total au 5 13 58 10.8 
GREY 
Structural Materials ch 48 = 136 254 337.6 
Quicklime - - - (iB) (1B) 
Sand and Gravel i 48 136 379,745 tons 254 356.7 
Clay Products a 16 Be 32 2—Cs«-:21:1..6 
Brick 5 1G 17 540,000 units 23 -15.4 
Drain Tile ) 150,000 units 9 0.0 
Total 9 64 1153 286 203.6 
HURON 
Non Metallic a were 232 1,031 2.5 
Salt 2 Hi 232 70,238 tons 1,031 2.5 
Structural Materials ak 45 LL, 260 13.6 
Sand and Gravel 13 q5 Ibe 627,505 tons 260 13.6 
Clay Products a 8 di os 1.9 
Drain Tile 2 8 7 333,000 units 3 di 
Total 17 130 356 1,313 4.5 
SIMCOE 
Structural Materials 9 8h et> 854 aie 
Limestone 1 6 = 1h0 499,224 tons 501 pak 
Sand and Gravel 8 38 135 503,719 tons 353 545.9 
Total *o 84 275 854 Af fas 


Mineral 


Non Metallic 
Nepheline Syenite 


Structural Materials 
Granite and Trap 
Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 


Brick ) 

Drain Tile) 

Pottery  ) 
Total 


Employ 
-ers -ees 
No. No. 

1 110 

ab LINO) 
15 228 

ai 102 

al 50 
WS 716 

oy 

5 45 
pa She's} 


F-38 


REGION 10 - KAWARTHA 


DURHAM - No Production in 1952 


ONTARIO 

Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 

Clay Products 


Brick 
Drain Tile ) 


Total 


PETERBOROUGH 


Non Metallic 
Nepheline Syenite 


Structural Materials 
Granite and Trap 
Sand and Gravel 

Clay Products 
Brick 


Total 


VICTORIA 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 


PLR 


Payroll 


5000 


337 


33 
556 


oS) 
93 


Volume Shipped 


Or Used 


82,681 tons 


322,871 tons 
303,785 tons 
1,438,630 tons 


834,470 units 
616,811 units 
(2) 


450,908 tons 


20,000 units 
600,000 units 


82,681 tons 


322,871 tons 
930,181 tons 


696,470 units 


303,785 tons 


Value 
i952. S05 L<io0e 
000 Change 
Ie =073 
tie =0.5 
1,744 1530 
704 24.3 
328 2179 
713 hoy 
6; =LOrt 
ko se5.7 
34 12.8 
2 O.7 
25935 oS 
283 Sat 
283 Sew 
34 25-9 
il (1A) 
33 Pere 
217 32.8 
ERAN 20.3 
Teli zi) 
iL, LO 26.3 
704 2h .3 
ed) 30.0 
34 =D 
3h sETD 5 
2,246 MO 
328 RS 
328 PS) 


VICTORIA (continued) 
Mineral 


Clay Products 
Brick 
Drain Tile ) 


Total 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Pottery 


Total 


Metallic 
Tron Ore 
Cobalt) 
Silver) 


Non Metallic 
Feldspar 
Fluorspar 
Mica, amber 
Quartz (Silica) 
Talc 


Structural Materials 
Cement 
Granite and Trap 
Limestone (17) 
Marble 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Brick 
Drain Tile ) 


Total 


FRONTENAC 


Non Metallic 
Feldspar 
Mica, amber 
Quartz (Silica) 


Employ Volume Shipped Value 
-ers -ees Payroll Or Used 1952 1951-1952 
No. callo.s) £00010 $000 % Change 
2) 66 : § 7 ~46.5 
118,000 units 5 -0.2 
@ a 2 16,811 units st ~63).2 
56 95 335 18.9 
3 6 14 of) 4.8 
3 6 1h 57,541 tons 33 4.8 
i (5) 2 0.7 
Gs, 23 (2) 2 ar 
4 6 14 35 4.5 
REGION 11 - QUINTE 

350 GOP oe 1 O10 Be 102.9 
Digi 133 380 3,602 tons 23 102.9 
afew neh IAS (16) (16) (16) 
Lae 151 456 -34.8 
1 19 7 894 tons SoG, -89.0 
1 28 yy 804 tons 38 =62 00 
x a : 28,934 lbs. if 834.1 
Ht 25 50 58,000 tons 260 0.8 
a 21 50 12,454 tons 150 SS 
LS 362 1,126 8,139 UOin2 
1a? ahs 879 2,902,467 bbls. 7 ons peewee) 
2 ne) ae 27,366 tons 90 -56.8 
6 25 52 245,836 tons 348 =50 10) 
4 35 65 30,009 tons 195 8.0 
5 4O 98 326,613 tons 263 -28.4 
9 18 46 55.1 
a 18 450,000 units 18 20.0 
9 470,000 units 28 90.8 
29 1,028 2,906 8,664 oy 
5 4a Xi 267 15 20 
Meare 6S 7 894 tons 6 -89.0 
B55) 2 28,934 lbs. i 834.1 
BL 25 50 58,000 tons 260 0.8 


FRONTENAC (continued) 


Employ 

Mineral -ers -ees 

/ No. No. 

Structural Materials Te aeist 
Granite and Trap : ee 
Limestone (17) bo 22 
Sand and Gravel 2 4 

Total I2 Tie 

HASTINGS 

Metallic 3 564 
Iron Ore Pe USS 
Cobalt ) (8)1 431 
Silver ) 

Non Metallic a 4g 
Fluorspar t  =28 
Talc i ea 

Structural Materials WG) ils 
Cement _ aS 
Granite and Trap 1 12 
Limestone L, (28) 
Marble 3 29 
Sand and Gravel ali 29 

Total 12 4926 

LENNOX AND ADDINGTON 

Structural Materials 3h g 
Limestone 3: 3 
Marble i 6 
Sand and Gravel Leek. (5) 

Clay Products i 9 
Brick ) zi 9 
Drain Tile ) 

Total he 7 WS, 

PRINCE EDWARD 

Structural Materials us ue 
Limestone ay = 
Sand and Gravel al ¥ 

Total a if 


F-4O 


Payroil 


$000 
17 
20 


48 


(18) 


Volume Shipped Value 


1952 1951-1952 


$*000 % Change 


Or Used 
398 
1,500 tons 26 
218,322 tons - 316 
69,819 tons 57 
666 
23 
3,602 tons 23 
(16) (6) 
188 
804 tons ~38 
12,454 tons 4» TGO 
f, 103 
2,902,467 bbls. Tous 
25,866 tons 65 
19,514 tons 20 
28,396 tons 182 
248,565 tons 194 
7,914 
28 
8,000 tons ee 
1,613 tons 14 
1,229 tons 2 
46 
450,000 units ee 
470,000 units 28 
74 
Ae 
7,000 tons , a 
sun 


| 


a 
(ee) 
\O 


h 

ia) Ww 
jMWwW 
OrW 


NI 
heal 
i 


xo 
KS) 
@Mo 


OO 


gs 


| 


Mineral 


Non Metallic 
Mica, amber 
Quartz (Crystals) 
Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Marble 
Quicklime 
Sand and Gravel 


Total 


DUNDAS 
Structural Materials 


Sand and Gravel 


Total 


GLENGARRY 
Structural Materials 


Sand and Gravel 


Total 


GRENVILLE 
Structural Materials 


Sand and Gravel 


Total 


LEEDS 


Non Metallic 
Mica, amber 
Quartz (Crystals) 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Quicklime 
Sand and Gravel 


Total 


F-41 


REGION - 12 - UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 


Employ 
sers -ees Payroll 
No. No. $*'000 
2 = - 
Ma z 
te) (2) 
Bor) tues" 285 
2 19 “ye 
i 4 6 
i Gs Ee 
TGR LOR 236 
Doe dee 285 
a 
1 TAK 5S - 
i} 
a Sas 69 
7 25 69 
a 25 69 
Jp une 110 
co WO 110 
5 4O Nake) 
e 
£5) - 
aie (2) 
gan 59 
fh 13 32 
il PG el 
5 21 BEY 
9 36 59 


Volume Shipped 
On.used 


22,500 lbs. 
1,544 lbs. 


110,087 tons 
629 tons 

148 tons 
1,070,608 tons 


6,241 tons 


175,500 tons 


612,022 tons 


22,500 lbs. 
1,544 lbs. 


56,000 tons 
£48 tons 
109,479 tons 


Value 

1952 1951-1952 

$000 % Change 
11 716.6 
(hy (TA) 
ek (ODE 
1,198 51.3 
185 108.3 
16 oak 

4 5.2 

993 45 4 
1,209 52.5 
L (1A) 
1 (1A) 
a (1a) 

228 71.6 
2208 fio 
228 71.6 
495 68.3 
hos 68.3 
495 68.3 
ill 716.6 
(hy (TA) 
Tu 702.2 
166 69.3 
Tas 292.3 

in Sac 
4g -24.6 
178 78.4 


STORMONT 


Mineral 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Marble 
Sand and Gravel 


Total 


Metallic 
Calcium ) 
Magnesium) 


Non Metallic 
Feldspar 
Graphite 
Mica, amber 
Mineral Waters 
Phosphate 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Quicklime 
Sandstone 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Brick 
Prain Tie 


Structural Tile(3A)) 


Total 


CARLETON 


Non Metallic 
Mineral Waters 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Sandstone 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Brick 
Drain Like 


Structural Tile(3A)) 


Total 


| 


Employ 
-ers -ees 
No. No. 

big BT 
1 6 
1 4 
4 Ly 
6 27 


F-42 


Payroll 
$*000 


Volume Shipped 


Or Used 


54,087 
629 
167, 366 


tons 
tons 
tons 


REGION - 13 - OTTAWA VALLEY 


3a 
431 


T5250 
te 256 


(19) 


1 361 
2,040 
2TT, 766 
2,370 


692,546 
33, 845 
E675 
912,547 


6,229,500 
2,039,414 
3,625 


1,500 


663 , 880 
1,675 
Dike, LD 


tons 
tons 
lbs. 
gals. 


tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 


units 
units 
tons 


gals. 


tons 
tons 
tons 


6,229,500 units 


693 , 000 
B50e0 


units 
tons 


Value 
1952 1951-1952 
"O00 Change 
308 15 05 
Te 2OsP 
16 a2 
220 15.5 
308 15.5 
4,812 33.0 
45812 33.0 
me Bh -3.9 
78 -66. 
.256 10.6 
3 mal 
(4) Ree 
- (1B) 
1,763 IDES 
5 20.3 
355 10.3 
10 -41.9 
sey 6.3 
415 8.4 
aut 5.5 
109 16:.7 
65 89.1 
Treat Ouse 
(4) 0.0 
(4) 0.0 
1,064 WO 
118 23nS 
10 elie 9 
276 -2.9 
334 6.5 
abl -5.5 
ahi 15.5 
85 89.1 
1,399 12.1 


F-43 


LANARK 
in Employ Volume Shipped Value 
Mineral -ers -ees Payroll Or Used 1952 1951-1952 
No No $*000 $000 % Change 
Non Metallic 9 al -63.1 
Feldspar pean (21) (2) 1,361 tons 18 -66.4 
Mica, amber By tS) 2 277, 766 lbs. 3 -15.6 
Phosphate z 2 e : = (1B) 
Structural Materials 5 20 HL } 156 22.9 
Limestone 1 3 WE 360 tons ~(4) -L6.4 
Quicklime i 10 25 2,492 tons 60 tlh 
Sand and Gravel 3 af 10 139,716 tons 95 46.2 
Total 14 20 Wy alae =3;56 
PRESCOTT 
Structural Materials 2 vie 6 Ba -39.4 
Limestone a ee ay 6 14,574 tons cry 39.4 
Total 2 Lt 6 gue -39.4 
RENFREW 
Metallic eon 1,256 4,812 33.0 
Calcium  ) tT 43r 1,256 (19) ¥,812 3.0 
Magneusium) 
Non Metallic Lt: 58 169 256 10.6 
Graphite 1 58 169 2,040 tons 256 10.6 
Structural Materials & See. 13 502 2210 
Limestone 2 iLAb 9 9,732 tons BS 116.8 
Quicklime 2 29 69 31,353 tons 295 mt oe 
Sand and Gravel 4 22 57 260,001 tons 181 30.8 
Clay Products Li pen 43 81 yes 
Drain Tile 1 ay 431, 346,414 units 81 ty mae 
Total 11. V 545. BG . 5,650 30.5 
RUSSELL 
Non Metallic i (4) -3.3 
Mineral Waters ots) - 870 gals. (4) ie 
Structural Materials 2 6 \ 10 STH 
Limestone at 6(14) q 4,000 tons 10 37.6 
Sand and Gravel 1, 6) - 675 tons (4) -99.7 
Total 3. feck 4 10 -73-7 


Mineral 


Non Metallic 
Feldspar 
Mica, amber 


Structural Materials 
Granite and Trap 
Limestone 
Sandstone 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Brick 
Clay ) 
Drain Tile ) 


Total 


HALIBURTON 
Structural Materials 


Limestone 
Sandstone 


Total 


MUSKOKA 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Beek 
Clay 
Drain Tile ) 


Total 


NIPISSING 


Non Metallic 
Feldspar 
Mica, muscovite 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 


Brick 
Drain Tile ) 


Total 


pall 


REGION - 14 - HIGHLANDS 


Employ 
-ers -ees Payroll 

No. No. $7000 
=) ite es 
T “yy ay 
2 715 an 
Cr ges 51 
1 2 2 
ig 8 19 
ea) - 
D 13 30 
os oe 32 
5 34 39 

16 136 215 
2) 18 19 
1 8 19 
TAS) - 
2 8 19 
L eS) 
1 3 i 
a jet 28 
3 em 28 
4 ol 32 
3 tS 25 
i at. =" 
2 15 12% 
eee za 
2 is} Pal 
L 6 
nl 6 

154 


Or | 
| & | 


i 


Volume Shipped 
Or Used 


1,367 tons 
202,160 lbs. 


487 tons 
7,000 tons 
189 tons 
239,645 tons 


1,269,000 units 
1,116 tons 
94,000 units 


7,000 tons 
189 tons 


tons 


13,385 


819, 000 
L,lL6 
69,000 


units 
tons 
units 


tons 
lbs. 


L307 
202, 160 


140, 805 


tons 


units 
units 


350,000 
25,000 


Value 

1952 1951-1952 
"000 Change 
127 Aseioil 
Dy -15.9 
107 -65.6 
ang 103.8 
5 124.0 
64 14.3 
i (1A) 
147 20.7 
Th 30.7 
50 56.6 
18 nee 
i( Baill 
hie -15.4 
= WS 
mies 

aM (1A) 
65 ies} 
15, Nes 
15 LL s3 
5S 49.2 
30 91.3 
18 WS 
5 15.0 
67 60.1 
eal -63.1 
LW Eye 
107 =65'.6 
119 259.8 
119 259.5 
Ne AO) 
NG 0.0 
2 SBA 
257 -31.9 


PARRY SOUND 
Employ Volume Shipped Value 
Mineral -ers -ees Payroll Or Used 1952 1951-1952 
No. No. $*000 $'000 % Change 
Non Metallic - = = s * (1B) 
Feldspar - = . = = (1B) 
Structural Materials 3 4 6 18 68.6 
Granite and Trap 1 2 ey 487 tons us 124.0 
Sand and Gravel 2 2 4 85,455 tons 13 53.8 
Clay Products as ii, 4 3 R167 
Brick if y. y 100,000 units 5 316.7 
Total if 11 10 23 88.5 
REGION -15- CLAY BELT 
Metallic 52 LTO 30,501 74, 868 Onl Q4 Sa) 
Bismuth ) = = (iB) 
Cobalt ) 229,152 lbs. 637 Oph 
Copper 485,141 lbs. 138 48.2 
Gold 1,987,139 troy 0z.69,131 <2 
Lead ) SoMIe TOL 30,501 1,803,455 lbs. 292 (1A) 
Nickel ) 76,230 lbs. Ne) Why 
Silver ) 5,195,234 troy oz. 4,334 37.8 
Tungsten (21)) 50,734 lbs. 165 (1A) 
Zinc ) 744,920 lbs. ies at (1A) 
Non Metallic 2 gy 2B) (ie ORO 3,934 1.6 
Arsenic(20) (20) (20) (20) 1,588,381 lbs. 71 ao Tags 
Asbestos 2 281 1,049 23,096 tons 3, 863 2.4 
Quartz (22) - - 2 - E (1B) 
Structural Materials 13 38 87 637 26.0 
Limestone Hn 5 15 4,588 tons Pal 2.8 
Sand and Gravel 12 33 73 1,424,690 tons 616 26.9 
Total 6712 JO”. 3395 71F 79, 440 0.4 
COCHRANE 
Metallic 21 7,052 23,197 40,530 219 
Gold ) <; 1,163,346 troy 0240,191 o.6 
Silver ) 21) 7 050r 0 ea LOT 213,574 troy oz. 175 othe 
Tungsten(21) ) 50,734 lbs. 165 (1A) 
Non Metallic 2 281 1,049 3, 863 2.3 
Asbestos 2 Soi 1,049 23,096 tons 3, 063 2.4 
Quartz (22) - - - - - (1B) 
Structural Materials 8 8 15 391 22.6 
Sand and Gravel 8 8 15 1,202,720 tons 391 22.6 


Total 31 7,342 2h,261 4h, 784 3.0 


TIMISKAMING 


Mineral 


Metallic 
Bismuth 
Cobalt 
Copper 
Gold 
Lead 
Nickel 
Silver 
Zinc 


Pa I en Fe rN gn Oar 


Non Metallic 
Arsenic (20) 


Structural Materials 


Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


Total 


Metallic 
Gold 
Cobalt 
Copper 
Niekew 


Selenium 
Silver 
Tellurium 


Non Metallic 
Fluxing Sand 
Quartz (Silica) 


Silica Flux (Gravel) 


Sulphur (26) 
Structural Materials 


Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


Total 


MANTTOULIN 


Non Metallic 
Quartz (Silica) 


Total 


) 
Platinum te 

) 

) 


Syl 


4,769 
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Payroll 


$*000 
15,384 


HS SoH 


Volume Shipped 


Or Used 


229,152 
485,141 
823,793 
1,803,455 
76 , 230 
4,981,660 
TH, 920 


be 560,30L 


4,588 
221,970 


REGION -16- NICKEL RANGE 


8 18,108 69,086 
p 159 485 84,526 
oe tte 
250, 230,034 
281,040,842 
)6 17,949 68,601 PTO, (ee 
81,578 
(24)1, 243,275 
5, (10 
De OT, 361 
) 530, Olt 
Ns 147(25) 361(25) 759,956 
) f(y) 
(26) (26) (26) 18, 346 
ia 191 595 
PO See Ewe MORES: 
e191 595, | 13,203,005 
20 18,446 70,042 
. Ho 218 
3 110 218 223,679 
3 110 218 


lbs. 
lbs. 
troy 
lbs. 
lbs. 
troy 
lbs. 


ists 


tons 
tons 


troy 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
troy 
lbs. 
troy 
lbs. 


woms 
tons 
tons 
tons 


tons 
tons 


tons 


Value 


1952 
"000 


OZ. 


247, 743 
OZ. 2, BOY 
2,590 
70,843 
151,626 
oz 18,476 
265 


1951-1952 
Change 


ti ! 
a oo 
bole 
jo) 


FF 
—_— 


eS ee = O'O © 
. fet ee Ee ees 
SPrrr aw — 


' 
ne) 
Ww 


Oo 1) 
WW (ee) 


' 
ine) 
Ne) 


| 


wo Wt 
lp 
= 


1 
be 
AWonoodo 


t 
| ae 
Cy CHUN ES (a) 


a 


a 
AFH 
onmeonye) 


pap ae 


SUDBURY 
; Employ Volume Shipped Value 
Mineral -ers -ees Payroll __Or Used 1952 1951-1952 
No. No. SOOO f $'000 % Change — 
Metallic 8 18,108 69,086 247, 743 -0.7 
Gold 2 159 R85 84,526 troy oz 2,89) EOS 
Cobalt ) Oe ec(ale Vb ee 2,590 go. 4 
Copper ) 250,230,034 lbs. 70,843 0.1 
Nickel ) 281,040,842 lbs. 151,626 0.3 
Platinum Metals) 6 17,949(23)68,601 279,722 troy oz 18,476 a iy eee) 
Selenium ) 81,578 lbs. 265 -0.7 
Silver ) 4) 1,243,275 troy oz 1,039 -3.3 
Tellurium ) 5,710 lbs. 10 e163 
Non Metallic 2 37 142 661 5.9 
Fluxing Sand ) Pe 538,617 tons OL S60, 
Quartz (Sildea) )e2 37(25) 142(25) 536,277 tons 358 6.5 
Silica Flux (Gravel) 73,233 tons 38 ~14.8 
Sulphur (26) (26) (26) (26) 18,346 tons 183 17.6 
Structural Materials 7 191 595 aes 90.7 
Limestone 1 Hee (27) 10,723 tons 27 15.8 
Sand and Gravel 6 191 595 3,203,085 tons 1,098 95.0 
Total 17 18,336 69,824 249,538 =0:..5 
REGION -17- SAULT 
Metallic 3) 689 2, 780 8,105 -12.1 
Iron Ore i 688 2,778 1,286,612 tons 8,099 ian 
Gola 5 i 5 179 troy oz. 6 (1A) 
Silver ) (5) 26 troy oz. (4) (1A) 
Non Metallic its 43 145 246 20.2 
Silica Brick 1 43 145, 1,161,000 units 2u6 20.2 
Structural Materials 2 bg for 67 53.0 
Sand and Gravel 2 al ak 59,204 tons 67 53.0 
Clay Products aL yy 1h 4O 24.1 
Brick 1 1. 14 1,004,445 units 37 26.3 
Drain Tile ) 23,736 units 2 -3.4 
Total 765 3,011 8,457 A: 
REGION -18- LAKEHEAD 
Metallic Ds jp deds6 ¢ 5 OS 155199 -7-5 
Gold ) 8 64k 2,073 120,092 troy oz. 4,240 216.1 
Silver ) 9,652 troy oz. 8 -8.4 
Tron Ore il 692 ~=2,607 1,427,276 tons LL{5L) -3.9 
Non Metallic 1 18 9 45 Sa e7 
Peat (Moss) i 18 9 2,572,579 lbs. iS 5 BT 
Structural Materials 6 i 81 107 BOO 
Granite and Trap - - - - 1B 
Sand and Gravel 6 37 81 196,334 tons 107 -6.2 
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LAKEHEAD (continued) 


Mineral 


Clay Products 


Brick 


Structural Tile (3A) 


Total 


KENORA 


Metallic 
Gola) 
Silver ) 


Structural Materials 2 


Granite and Trap 
Sand and Gravel 


Total 


RAINY RIVER 


Metallic 
iron ‘Ore 
Goiltda |) 
Silver ) 


Non Metaklic 
Peat (Moss) 


Total 


THUNDER BAY 


Metallic 
Gold 
Silver ) 


Structural Materials 
Granite and Trap 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Brick 


Structural Tile(3A)) 


Total 


Employ 
~ees 
No. No. 
L 31 
)y 31 
V7, ee 
2 Sh! 
34 
uO 
2 4 
4 38 
2 692 
ee 
iL (5) 
ik 18 
i 18 
3 710 
5 610 
5 610 
ye ae! 
4 Bo 
i 31 
)y eal 
10 674 
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Payroll 


$1000 


61 
61 


2,048 


Volume Shipped Value 
Or Used 1952 
‘OOO 
104 
2,023,607 units “82 
1,478 tons 22 
16,015 
(28) (28) 
pak 
1,096 tons iL 
un 
dee 
1,427,276 tons 11, 51k 
4O troy oz. it 
4 troy oz. (4) 
45 
Doo a lS oe 45 
dot 
4, 2h6 
120,052 troy oz. 238 
9,648 troy oz. 8 
Sits 
189,238 tons 97 
104 
2 023,607 units se 
1,478 tons 22 
WAT 


1951-1952 
Change 
-11.5 

ao Ta 
-31.7 


ele: 


r-lg 


REGION -19- JAMES BAY 


KENORA (PATRICIA PORTION) 


: Employ Volume Shipped Value 
Mineral -ers -ees Payroll Or Used 1952 1951-1952 
No. No. $000 $'000 % Change 
Metallic 12° 1, Wp ~ i 688 1; 305 -12.4 
Gold hin ; SPL ARG HM toneconvestovaen bila fO Srey 
Silver ) 12 1,447 4,688 42,937 troy oz. 36 = PEM) 
Total 12> 1, Guy ey Ges 11,305 -12.4 
FOOTNOTES 


iA Nor Production @antdiGbli ib. Product lO eta LOM) Mio UiG. lO ell mes ars 

2. Not available 

3A. Hollow Blocks. 3B. Floor Tile (quarries). 3C. Roofing Tile. 

4, Value less than $1,000. 

5. Some establishments are worked by owners and /or purchasers. 

6. Wentworth county production included under Haldimand County. 

ii Shown under Haldimand County. 

8. Refinery. 

9. Shown under Sudbury District where the ore was mined. 

10. Lincoln County production included under Haldimand County. 

11. Includes Lincoln and Wentworth counties production. 

12. Middlesex County production of petroleum included under Lambton County. 
13. Middlesex County production shown under Elgin County. 

14. Part-time workers. 

15. Content of Brune, 

16. Shown under the District of Timiskaming where the ore was mined. 

17. Does not include prison labour but includes their production and value. 
18. Included under cement. 

19. Not available for security reasons. 

20. By-product from silver-cobalt refining, included with Metallic Minerals. 
21. Concentrates WO3. 

22. Grinding Pebbles. 

23 Includes employees in the mines, smelters and refinery. 

oh, Small amount was produced by gold mines. 

25, Additional figures are included under nickel. 

26. By-product from nickel-copper refining included with Metallic Minerals. 
27. Included with nickel-copper industry. 

28. Gold and silver mines are operating but not producing. 
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FORESTRY 


The Province of Ontario covers about 413,000 square miles, of which 
49,300 are water. Approximately two-thirds of the land is covered with forest. 
Of the 237,000 square miles of forest, some 173,000 square miles are considered 
to be actually or potentially productive. The distribution of this land is given 
in the table below: 


Total Merchantable 


Merchantable Young Growth and Young Growth 
(square miles) (square miles) (square miles) 
Softwoods 36, 900 29, 300 66, 200 
Hardwoods 5,900 10, 200 16,100 
Mixed Woods 24,100 67, 400 91,500 
Total 66, 900 106, 900 173, 800 


A large fraction (perhaps four-fifths) of the productive forest is 
near enough to transportation facilities and markets to be productive in the 
economic sense. 


The figures on the area of forests have a certain interest, but give 
little indication of the actual volume of timber, or of its rate of growth. Since 
1946, the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests has been surveying the forests 
to supply this information. The Federal Government has contributed one-half of 
the cost since April 1951. The surveying has been done by several methods. The 
entire forest area of 173,000 square miles has been photographed from the air 
(photos were the sources for maps). Ground crews systematically took samples 
which were used to estimate timber volume. In addition, licensees, in order to 
cut timber on Crown Land (nearly all of Ontario's forests are Crown land), are 
required to make complete inventories of their claims. Figures have been calcul- 
ated for sixteen districts which cover roughly the same area as Economic Regions 
fourteen to eighteen. However, no direct comparison is possible as forestry 
district boundaries are not co-terminal with either the Economic Regions or the 
census sub-divisions. The ten reports which have been issued to date indicate 
wide disparities, with total growth exceeding total cutting in some areas, equal 
to it in some, and with over-cutting of some species in other areas. 


For example, in the Parry Sound district, the annual allowable(1) cut 
on Crown land is 9,876,000 cubic feet. The actual cut (for all species) is 
16,120,000 cubic feet. Over-cutting has removed nearly all the mature white and 
red pine, spruce, hemlock, and birch. Conifers, on balance, are over-cut, and 
hardwoods slightly under-cut. Thus the more undesirable trees will predominate. 


The Timiskaming district, farther north, has been more fortunate. 
Conifers are being cut to only seventy per cent. of the allowable cut. Only twelve 
per cent. of the hardwood allowance is being used, making these relatively unpopul- 
ar trees still more common. 


The Geraldton district, opened up only twenty-five years ago, shows 
a similar situation: approximately 55 per cent. of the total allowable cut is of 
conifers, and 47 per cent. of this is being used, while only 6 per cent. of the 
hardwood allowable cut is utilized. No doubt the remaining six districts will 


show a similar pattern of cutting. 


The forty-two counties of Southern Ontario cover 34,600 square miles 
or ten per cent. of the area of the Province. This excludes parts of several east- 
ern counties included in the fire protection district of Northern Ontario, Nearly 
all of Southern Ontario (19 million out of the total 22 million acres) is assessed 
land. In 1900, 16.6 per cent. of the assessed land was forested while only 9.7 
per cent. (1.8 million acres) was forested by 1943. The figure varied from 2.8 
per cent. in Essex to 27.5 per cent. in Renfrew. York, in spite of its great pop- 
ulation, has 4.7 per cent. of its private land in forest. County forests in the 
Province covered 76,500 acres in 1952 -- a minute fraction of the total area of 
those counties. Statistics of these private woodlots should be treated as estimates 
(1) "Allowable" cut refers here to the largest cut consistent with the maintenance 
of forest productivity. Any cut in excess of this amount means that the rate of 
depletion is greater than the rate of replenishment. 
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In 1951 the Department of Lands and Forests owned 41 planes, 313 fire 
vowers, and many other items - pumps, hoses, radio sets and 3,567 miles of tele- 
phone wire. In addition, privately owned equipment, including 441 bulldozers, was 
used when necessary. 


The future demands made on Ontario forests will depend largely on the 
tastes, incomes, and numbers of American citizens (who are increasing at the rate 
of 2,500,000 a year). It has been estimated that a large fraction - between one- 
third and one-half of all the world's (excluding the U.S.S.R. and its allies) raw 
materials (except food) is annually used in the United States, a country with 
about ten per cent. of the world's population. This rate of consumption is 
increasing, partly because of increasing population, and partly because of rising 
living standards. The results of this great demand are an anticipated shortage 
at home and a great deal of exploration abroad by American industries. Much of 
this shortage is of minerals - oil (the United States uses about two-thirds of the 
world's production), iron, lead, copper, etc. with which this section is not con- 
cerned. However, there is good reason to believe that saw timber in the United 
States is being cut 40 per cent. faster than it is being grown. The definition of 
potential saw timber is very liberal, and includes low quality and small trees. 
Total cutting is, on the other hand, somewhat less than total growth. In spite of 
this, the United States is a net importer of paper and wood products. The total 
volume of timber used has declined about one per cent. since 1900, largely because 
little wood is used now as fuel. Per capita annual consumption of newsprint in 
the United States has increased from 30.4 pounds in 1931 to 78.4 pounds in 1950. 
The rise has not been steady and for this reason predictions are unreliable. How- 
ever, almost. all of the increase in consumption has been made possible by Canadian 
exports. There is little reason to believe that this trend will change. Thus, 
the volume of timber growth (a fairly steady figure) must be considered with 
respect to a constantly rising American demand for paper and lumber. 


While a large part of all timber is cut in the winter, operations are 
carried out in other seasons as well. In January, 1953, there were 82,100 men 
employed in forestry in Canada of which Ontario had 19,000 or about one-quarter. 
In July, the total dropped to 58,400 for Canada and 14,800 for Ontario. Average 
weekly wages and salaries in Ontario for July were $58.65. The figures do not 
represent complete coverage because persons working for firms with fewer than fif- 
teen employees (or working as independent contractors) are not counted. 


In sharp contrast to the fluctuating employment in logging, the indus- 
tries dependent on it for raw material have very steady employment. Canadian pulp 
and paper mills in 1951 had an average employment of 57,300 workers. The largest 
number (one-half) was in Quebec and about one-third was in Ontario. There were 
19,100 employed in Ontario in July, 1953. 


The total value of production of wood and paper industries in Canada 
was 15.3 per cent. of the gross value of production for all manufacturing in 1951. 
Pulp and paper accounted for about one-half of this (7.5 per cent. of all manufact- 
uring value). The wood and paper industries were slightly less important in Ont- 
ario since they accounted for only 9.1 per cent. of all manufacturing production 
value. However, the forest industries provide a large market for the goods of other 
manufacturers and hence their actual importance is larger than indicated, although 


no precise estimate is possible. 


In 1952, forest products were 31.8 per cent. of all exports of Canadian 
produce, gold excepted. More specifically, forest products exports were 
$1, 368,787,000 out of total exports of $4, 301,080,000. About two-thirds of the 
forest products exports were paper and woodpulp. Newsprint alone ($591, 790,000) 
made up 13.7 per cent. of all exports. The United States took $1,081,016,000 worth 


of forest products, or 79.1 per cent. of forest product exports, and 46.9 per cent. 
of all domestic exports to that country. 


The forest industries, in spite of their great size and importance to 
Canada, have spent very little on research. This may have been due, in part, to the 
extreme cheapness of wood in the past, the small scale of many individual operations, 
ana to the oscillations of trade cycles which inhibited any long-range planning. 
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as they are gathered by township tax assessors whose standards of measurement vary 
considerably. Few woodlots are maraged efficiently (many are not managed at all). 
Discussion of the reasons for this failure is given in the 1947 Report of the 
Royal Commission on Forestry (pages 65-92). The various estimates as to what part 
of the land should be reforested are also given. The Commission estimates that 
the present area might be tripled profitably. 


Total cutting of timber in Canada was 3,602,957, 000 cubic feet in 
1951, and about 3,545, 163,000 cubic feet in 1952. The preatest volume was Cub, am 
Quebec (33.8 per cent. of the total), British Columbia came next. (23:0 per cent.), 
and Ontario was in third place (695,877,000 cubic feet, or 19.3 per cent. of all 
cutting). Cutting in Ontario has anereased only 10.5. per cent. since 1926, where- 
as it rose 47.6 per cent. for Canada in the same period (1926-1952) , 67.8 per cent. 
in Quebec, and 42.8 per cent. in British Columbia. 


In Canada, about 39.1 per cent. of the volume of timber shia AUS exer al 
sisted of bolts and logs (for sawmill use), 35.5 per cent. was for pulpwood, and 
22.7 per cent. was used for fuel. Pulpwood contributed 48.8 per cent. Ole we 
total value of forest products, while firewood was worth only 6.5 per cent. of 


the total. 


Total depletion of Canadian forests was about 25 per cent. greater 
than the commercial cut. Approximately 83 per cent. of depletion represents util- 
ization, the other 17 per cent. being waste. Insects, disease, etc. (2) are con- 
sidered to be more dangerous to the forests (13 per cent. of depletion) than fires 
(} per cent.). However, the latter figure fluctuates rather violently. 


There were, in Ontario, 1,834 recorded forest fires in 1949, 985 in 
1950, and 904 in 1951. These fires burned in those years 60,065 acres, 37,780 
acres and 101,243 acres, respectively. The figure of four per cent. does not 
represent a fair evaluation of timber destroyed as immature stock with no present 
value is burned. The causes of fires so far as they are known are given in the 


table below for 1951: 


Causes Number of Fires Acres Burned 
Lightning Wie ,027 
Logging 38 9,051 
Smokers Ie 4,106 
Campers 191 1,546 
Railways 139 934 
Settlers 74 595 
Incendiary 16 257 
Construction 28 289 
Mining ee 9 
Miscellaneous _82 329 

TOTAL 904 101,243 


It is interesting to note that, while most of the fires are apparently 
of human origin, this type seems to do the least damage. Perhaps later figures 
will modify this conclusion. The figures given are not as precise as they seem 
since causes may be listed under several headings (all correct) and fires of un- 
known cause may be assigned to a probable one. Apparently most fires are started 
by campfires and cigarettes of local citizens - Indians are not responsible for 
more than a small fraction of the fires (except in areas inhabited largely by them), 


nor are tourists (except in parks). Incendiary fires are reported to be often the 


result of desires to obtain work, to spite a neighbour or the government (in ibe 


Maritimes), or to open land to settlement (in Quebec, Ontario, and the West). 
"Pirebugs" are not considered to be of much {mportance. Foresters feel that 
stricter control of forest travel and slash burning permits is the best means of 
fire prevention. Education and advertising are of Little value alone, but import - 
ant in combination (i.e. radio and newspaper gavertising must be supplemented with 
talks to school children, settlers, etc.). Criminal prosecution is not considered 


to be a sufficiently effective deterrent ine itisela. 


2) The “etc.” includes timber wasted in felling operations. No details are 
available as to its amount, although there are indications that it is heavy. 
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ae Studies in the growth and care of trees (the technical term is 

silviculture") began about 1899 but interest in this field languished until 
recently. Some degrees in Forestry Engineering are given at several Universities: 
Toronto, New Brunswick, Laval and British Columbia. There were 489 students in 
these courses in April 1953 (about one-third of them at Toronto) - less than one 
per cent. of all Canadian undergraduates. The first experimental forest was esta- 
blished at Petawawa, Ontario, by the Federal Government in 1917. It was followed 
by four other experimental stations, and two forest products' laboratories at 
Ottawa and Vancouver. 


The Ontario Government is interested in several projects, some carried 
out in co-operation with other agencies. The Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests has an experimental station at Maple, and operates a research project at 
Petawawa for the Forestry Branch of the Federal Department of Resources and 
Development. A new project was started recently at Heron Bay (District of Thunder 
Bay) by the above mentioned Departments in conjunction with the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, the Ontario Research Council, the Pulp and Paper Research Institute, 
the Ontario Paper Company, and the Abitibi Power and Paper Company. The Pulp and 
Paper Research Institute has headquarters at Montreal and is supported by the 
Federal Government, the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, and McGill University. 


The Ontario Research Foundation, various pulp and paper companies, 
as well as McMaster, Queen's and Toronto universities, are interested in the 
chemistry of wood and of pulp mill wastes. This latter is of some importance, as 
about three million tons of sulphite "liquor" are wasted in this country every 
year. To this waste, must be added the pollution damage to rivers caused by 


dumping the "liquor". 
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THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


Commercial fishing is today of little importance in the Province. 
There were about four thousand fishermen in 1952, but exact figures are somewhat 
elusive in a seasonal industry such as this. 


Equipment used in fishing in 1951 consisted of about 130 tugs, 
two thousand small boats (of which nearly one-half were gasoline-powered), 480 
ice houses, 420 piers, and thousands of yards of nets. It was worth roughly 
seven million dollars, or about one year's gross income in the industry. 


The catch (38 million pounds in 1952, worth $7.4 miZlion at the pier) 
represented approximately four per cent. of the value of all Canadian commercial 
fishing. The yield showed a rise of seven million pounds from 1951, or 22 per 
cent., and was 5.2 million pounds greater than in 1952. Approximately four-fifths 
of the fish are caught in the Great Lakes. The largest 'harvest' comes from Lake 
Erie (17.4 million pounds in 1952 or 46 per cent. of the total). Production in 
all areas was as follows: 


Lake Erie 17,416,817 pounds (Blue Pickerel, Perch, Whitefish) 
Lake Ontario 2.2015 3i7 " (Coarse and Mixed, Catfish, Carp) 
akees bee cena 792,150 " (Coarse and Mixed, Carp) 
Lake Huron de, 7359) De " (Perch, Whitefish, Yellow Pickerel) 
Georgian Bay 5, 359,210 " (Largely Whitefish) 
North Channel 432,856 " (Whitefish, Trout, Mixed and Coarse) 
Lake Superior 3,127,432 + (Trout, Herring, Yellow Pickerels 
Saugers) 
Total Great Lakes System 31,145,344 4 


Northern Inland Waters 6,220,566 \ (Yellow Pickerel, Whitefish, Pike 
Goldeyes, Coarse and Mixed) 
Southern Inland Waters Oe5 139 i (Mixed and Coarse, Carp, Catfish) 
Grand Total 38,044,049 " 


It is interesting to compare these figures with those of American 
fisheries. In 1949 about 85.7 million pounds of fish worth $11.5 
million were caught. As in Canada, the greatest amount (34.2 million pounds) was 
gathered from Lake Erie. The second largest catch was in Lake Michigan (25.6 
million pounds). Lakes Superior and Huron were next (17.7 million pounds and 5. 
million pounds, respectively). There was very little fishing in Lake Ontario. 
Total yield for the International Lakes (i.e. all except Michigan) was more than 
twice the Ontario figure for the same waters. American figures show great 
variations in fisheries production but do point to a slight decline over the past 


sixty years. 
? 


Great Lakes' 


pecies caught in Ontario are Pickerel, Whitefish, 
Variations in the amounts of each kind of fish 
jations in the total catch for the Province. 
individual lakes. Lake Erie, for 

In 1952 the catch was greater 


The most common s 
Perch, Lake Trout, and Herring. 
caught are often greater than var 
The same is true of changes in the Cavich fom 
example, had a catch of 13,144,053 pounds in 1951. 


py 33 per cent. 


A certain amount of fisheries research is carried on by the various 

governments in the Great Lakes area. The Department of Lands and Forests which 

has jurisdiction over all Provincial fisheries has recently opened a laboratory at 
South Baymouth, on Manitoulin Island. There is also a laboratory at Maple near 
Toronto. The Department also maintains twenty-nine fish hatcheries which 
distributed 378 million fish in the fiscal year ending March 31, 1952. Because of 
the number of uncontrollable factors involved, and the difficulty of taking samples 
jin anything as large as the Great Lakes, it is impossible to assess the value of 


hatcheries in maintaining the fish population. 


It is interesting to note the comparatively small consumption of fish 
in Canada. In 1951 per capita consumption was only 13.4 pounds, as compared to 
23.2 pounds of poultry, and 133.9 pounds of meat. 
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THE FUR INDUSTRY 


The fur trade, despite its early role in the economic development 
of canada, is today of very little importance to this country. There were about 
6,500 fur farms in Canada in 1930, 4,050 in 1949, and only 3,070 by 1951. Ontario 
had about 900 farms at the end of that year, with more than eighty thousand 
animals. About 90 per cent of these animals are mink, and the remainder is made 
up largely of foxes. Thirty years ago about 90 per cent. were foxes, while mink 
were rare. 


The value of pelts from all Canadian sources has followed an odd 
course for a luxury business. In the season 1928-29 the value was high ($18.8 
million); it dropped quite low in 1932-33 ($10.3 million) rose to a peak during 
1945-46 ($43.9 million) and, with fluctuations, reached a level of $24.2 million 
in 1951-52. 


Total income from the pelts of farm bred animals in Canada was $10.1 
million for the season 1951-52. (The season is the year ending June 30th.) 


Ontario fur farms received $2.4 million for 152,000 pelts in 1951-52. 


Pelts from trapped animals in Canada (numbering 7.3 million) in 
1951-52 were worth $14.1 million or about three-fifths of the total for all pelts. 
Ontario trappers caught $3.7 million worth of furs. This Province was the largest 
Canadian supplier of furs from all sources, with more than one-quarter of the 
total value. The most valuable animals trapped were muskrat (about 35 per cent. 
of total value), beaver (also about 35 per cent.), and mink (about 20 per cent.) 


Canadian exports ($24.4 million in the calendar year 1952), and 
imports ($23.5 million) are of considerable importance compared with home product- 
ion of furs, and tend to cancel out one another in international trade balances. 
Some 80 per cent. of exports go to the United States and 16 per cent. to the 
United Kingdom whereas 74 per cent. of the imports are from the United States and 


8 per cent. from the United Kingdom. 


Fur farming and trapping provide raw materials for a small fur goods 
industry concentrated largely in the big cities. 


THE FUR GODDS INDUSTRY, 1951 


Gross Value of 


Establishments Employees Production 
Ontario 228 1,944 $20,917,035 
Canada 612 6,084 $61, 209,546 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Almost all of Ontario's production is in Toronto, and a large share 
of the out-of-province trade belongs to Montreal. Approximately three-quarters of 
total Canadian sales value comes from women's coats and jackets (numbering more 
than 200,000 in 1951). Only about 630 men's coats were sold in 1951. 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


Ontario, in spite of having almost no local supplies of fuel for the 
production of energy, is one of the most industrialized and prosperous provinces in 
Canada. That this is so, is due in large part to the utilization of abundant water 
power resources to generate cheap electricity. The efficient mining, smelting and 
refining of base and precious metals; the growth of the pulp and paper industry to 
its present important position in the Canadian economy; the development of a large 
and varied manufacturing industry; and the rising standard of living, especially in 
rural areas, have all been made possible through the use of this cheap electrical 
power. 


In Canada as a whole, about 96 per cent. of the electrical energy pro- 
duced by central electric stations (1) is generated by water power. This has been 
fundamental in providing Canada with one of the lowest rates per kilowatt hour in 
the world. In the United States the average residential or domestic customer, in- 
cluding farm customers, paid 2.81 cents per kilowatt hour in 1951. In Canada he 
paid 1.65 cents. Commercial and industrial customers in the United States paid 1.4 
cents per kilowatt hour, while in Canada the rate was 0.6 cents per kilowatt hour. 


In Ontario, wp until the end of 1951, over 99 per cent. of all electri- 
cal energy generated by central electric stations was produced by hydro-electric 
plants. During 1952 this dropped to ONW/aie per cent. The growing use of fuel-elec- 
tric stations is illustrated by the fact that in 1952 the annual production for com- 
mercial load purposes produced by the Ontario Hydro thermal stations was 413.8 mil- 
lion kilowatt hours, or nearly four times the amount generated in 1951. It is also 
reflected in the growing capacity of fuel installations. In 1951, 253,700 horse- 
power or 7 per cent. of the total capicity (3.6 million horsepower) of primary 
equipment in central main plants was provided by fuel installations. By HOF) suas 
had risen to 14 per cent. It is estimated on the basis of recent construction, that 
by the end of 1954 fuel-electric stations will have a capacity of 921,200 horsepower, 
or about 18 per cent. of primary main plant capacity. The largest fuel-electric 
plant in Canada, the Richard L. Hearn generating station at Toronto, has four units 
operating, three at 60 cycles and one at 25 cycles. When the last unit is changed 
over to the higher frequency, the four-unit plant will have an installed capacity 
of 536,000 horsepower. 


Thermal generators are also used in other provinces. In Prince Edward 
Island, for example, they are used almost exclusively. In Nova Scotia and Saskat- 
chewan, they generate about half the electrical energy produced, and in Alberta and 
New Brunswick about one-third. The other four provinces produce most of their 
electricity from water power. 


In 1951 there were 141 central electric stations in Ontario, comprising 
128 hydraulic and 13 fuel-using plants. During that year the 1,162,700 domestic 
(including farm) customers consumed 4.1 billion kilowatt hours. Annual average dom- 
estic consumption per capita in Ontario was 902 kilowatt hours while for Canada as a 
whole, it was 551 kilowatt hours. The number of domestic customers in Ontario 
increased by 61.5 per cent. between 1939 and 1951, while the amount of energy con- 
sumed rose 86.9 per cent. Ontario, with less than one-third of the population of 
Canada, consumed more than half the total amount of energy used by domestic customers 
in the country as a whole. 


Ontario ranks third among the provinces in available water power resour- 
ces, Quebec and British Columbia standing first iand second, respectively. in terms 
of installed capacity and production of electrical energy, Ontario is second, being 
surpassed only by Quebec. In 1951, Quebec produced 54.1 per cent. of the total 


(1) All statistics in this section refer only to central electric stations i.e. 
"Companies, municipalities, or individuals selling or distributing electric energy, 
whether generated by themselves or purchased for resale". Power which is generated 
by a company only for its own immediate consumption is not included. Almost all new 
developments, however, are now of the central station type where hydro-electric 
plants, although built to serve a particular industry, sell their surplus power to 
the surrounding area. 


national output of electrical energy while Ontario produced 29.1 per cent. In the 
Same year, Quebec generated 56.0 per cent. of total hydro-electric and 0.7 per cent. 
of total fuel-electric energy. Ontario produced 29.9 per cent. and 7.3 per cent., 
respectively. 


Of the total amount of electrical energy generated by central electric 
Stations in Canada in 1951, 44 per cent. was produced by publicly-owned generating 
facilities, either provincial or municipal, while in Ontario it was about 89 per 
cent. Ninety-seven of the 141 central electric stations are publicly owned. 


The largest publicly-owned utility in Ontario, and in Canada, is the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario which, in 1952, was producing about 87 
per cent. of the primary energy consumed in the Province. The Commission was 
created in 1906 and at that time acted solely as a distributor of electrical power 
produced by private companies. To-day the Commission generates, buys and distributes 
electricity. During 1952, the Commission operated sixty-four hydraulic and eight 
thermal electric stations which produced 15.3 billion kilowatt hours for commercial 
load purposes. An additional 4.7 billion kilowatt hours was purchased under regular, 
temporary and short-term power agreements, most of it coming from Quebec. The amount 
of energy generated in 1952 exceeded that generated in 1945 by 79-3 per cent., while 
the amount purchased increased by only 16.6 per cent. The amount of energy available 
for distribution in Ontario, reached a high of 18.8 billion kilowatt hours. 


Hydro operations are carried out by two separate systems - the South- 
ern Ontario System and the Northern Ontario Properties. The latter system is di- 
vided into a Northeastern and a Northwestern Division. Fach Division is an inte- 
grated power system and there is no inter-connection between them. Since 1950, 
however, the Northeastern Division has been interconnected with the Southern Ont- 
ario System. In each system the Commission's customers include municipal electri- 
cal utilities, certain large industrial users and retail customers in rural operat- 
ing areas. In 1952, the total number of ultimate customers, served either directly 
or indirectly by the Ontario Hydro, was 1,317,000, an increase of five per cent. 
over 1951 and 82 per cent. over 1939. 


Industrial power customers served directly by the Commission totalled 
200 in 1952 and consumed 6.5 billion kilowatt hours of primary and 1.1 billion 
kilowatt hours of secondary power. This is an increase of 4.8 per cent. in consump- 
tion of primary, and a decrease of 5.3 per cent. in secondary power, from 1951. 
Such customers included mines and paper companies in Northern Ontario as well as a 
number of basic industries in Southern Ontario. In 1952, there were 836,800 domestic 
service customers not including those served through rural operating areas. Each 
of these customers consumed a monthly average of 351 kilowatt hours, an increase of 
7l per cent. over 1945. Their total consumption of energy in 1952, was 3.5 billion 
kilowatt hours. Commercial light customers consumed 1.4 billion kilowatt hours of 
electrical energy in 1952, while average monthly consumption was 1,008 kilowatt 
hours or 61 per cent. higher than in 1945. 


The extensive use of electricity in rural areas has led to reduced 
costs, increased production and a higher standard of living. The Provincial Govern- 
ment has, since 1921, paid half the cost of all primary lines to serve rural 
consumers; in order to extend»the use of electricity in rural areas. It has thus 
been possible for the Commission to reduce the cost of electricity and at the same 
time greatly increase the number of people served. By the end of 1952, the Commis- 
sion was serving 343,500 rural customers, an increase of 7.8 per cent. over 1951. 
Energy consumed by all rural (including power service) customers, amounted to 1.1 
billion kilowatt hours. Since 1944 there has been a uniform rural rate structure 
for farm, hamlet, commercial and summer service throughout the Province. According 
to a Dominion Bureau of Statistics census bulletin, 73.8 per cent. of all farms in 
Ontario had electric power in 1951, whether from the Commission or other sources. 


A programme of frequency standardization was initiated by the Commis- 
sion in 1949 to convert the 12,000 square mile "25 cycle island" in Southern Ontario, 
to 60 cycle. The programme will not be completed until about 1960. Since the origi- 
nal estimates for conversion were made in 1947, the number of frequency sensitive 
items per customer has nearly doubled. The number of customers of all classes to 
be standardized has increased also, by more thah 120,000. The increased volume of 
work which must now be done, plus the rising costs of labour and materials, will 
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raise the overall cost of standardization. 


There are three main sources of hydro-electric power for Southern 
Ontario. With the completion of the Ontario Hydro's Otto Holden generating station 
(capacity 204,000 kilowatts, or 273,000 horsepower), emphasis on new construction 
has shifted from the Ottawa to the Niagara River. The Sir Adam Beck-Niagara gener- 
ating station #2, which is now under construction at Queenston, will have an ulti- 
mate installed capacity of 1,370,000 kilowatts (1,828,000 horsepower), in sixteen 
units. The first four units will go into service in 1954. 


The third source of power is the St. Lawrence River, and the only 
important undeveloped power site in Southern Ontario is the International Rapids 
section of this river. Considerable preliminary engineering work on the construc- 
tion of a power project at this site was completed by the commission during 1953. 
At the beginning of 1954, only legal difficulties concerning the Power Authority, of 
the State of New York hindered the development of the project. Ontario's share in 
the joint development of the International Rapids section would be 1,100,000 horse- 
power or over six billion kilowatt hours per annum. 


In Northeastern Ontario there are a number of undeveloped power sites. 
Most of these, however, are small and far from the main centres of demand so that 
present development is not considered to be economic. In Northwestern Ontario, 
which has no power connections with the rest of the Province, new developments are 
being undertaken to meet the growing demand for power. ‘Two additional units are 
being constructed at the Pine Portage generating station on the Nipigon River. 
When these are placed in operation in 1955, the dependable peak capacity of the 
plant will be 168,900 horsepower in four units. A new generating station scheduled 
for service in 1956, will be built at Manitou Falls on the English River. It will 
have three generating units with a combined capacity of about 46,000 horsepower. 


In September 1953, interconnections for the exchange of electric power 
were completed at Sarnia and Windsor between the Ontario Hydro and the Detroit 
Edison Comapny. This interconnection, believed to be the largest international ex- 
change of power in the world, will make substantial operating economies possible for 
both systems. It will also provide greater service security as neither utility will 
be dependent on one source of power -- the Detroit Edison is essentially a fuel- 
electric system while the Ontario Hydro is predominantly hydro-electric. It will 
now be possible for the Ontario Hydro to obtain power from Detroit Edison when water 
conditions are poor, while in periods of high run-off, the Commission can supply 
power to the American company. These interconnections have a capacity of up to 
400,000 horsepower. A new power exchange arrangement was approved in January 1954, 
between the Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation at Syracuse, New York, and the Ontario 
Hydro. Up to 250 million kilowatt hours of energy can be transmitted annually from 
the American utility. to supplement Hydro facilities. Ontario is now part of a far- 
reaching power grid which includes Michigan, New York and Quebec. 


Even with all the above-mentioned additions to the supply of electric 
power in Ontario, it is estimated that by 1960 all availble power will be in use. 
New fuel-electric generating stations will probably be built in order to meet the: 
ever-growing demand. The recent decision of the Alberta Government to permit the 
export of natural gas, may be of great importance for the Ontario Hydro. New fuel- 
electric stations might be built to utilize natural gas if this fuel should prove 
to be less expensive than coal. It might also be economical to convert the present 
coal-using generators. This could be done at very little cost and within a period 
of months. : 


It is expected that in the reasonably near future it will be possible 
to use atomic power to produce electrical energy at a cost at least comparable to 
that of more conventional fuels. Considerable research is being done in this field 
in Canada, the United Kingdom and the United States. In Ontario, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission has undertaken to study the subject in conjunction with the 
research being done by Atomic Energy of Canada Limited at Chalk River. Two 
hundred thousand dollars will be spent in the next two years on this project. 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
AND COOKING FACILITIES, 1951 


-Lighting Facilities- -Cooking Facilities- 


% of 
Total No. with of County No. County 
Occupied Lighting Occupied With Occupied 
Dwellings Facilities Dwellings Ranges Dwellings 

Region 1 - Metropolitan 315,655 313, 780 99.4 162,675 cS 
Halton 12,215 11,820 96.8 7,445 60.9 
Peel 14,505 14,095 Ones 10,085 69.5 
York 288 , 935 287 , 865 99.6 145,145 50.2 
Region 2 - Burlington 89,915 88,570 98.5 4h 195 49.2 
Brant 19,845 19,050 96.0 10,310 52.0 
Wentworth 70,070 69,520 99.2 33, 885 48.4 
Region 3 - Niagara 56,645 55,880 98.6 26, 630 47.0 
Lincoln 24, 300 23, 930 98.5 14,095 58.0 
Welland 82,3445 31,950 98.8 WER SIS) 38.8 
Region 4 - Lake Erie 18,520 pe 93.3 4,605 24.9 
Haldimand 6,735 6,090 90.4 1,690 16.2 
Norfolk Jal eafSs: I hos 94.9 Seals 29.8 
Region 5 - Upper Thames 75,860 73,820 Oe 37,970 BOs: 
Elgin 15,330 1h, 865 97.0 7,330 47.8 
Middlesex 4h, O90 42, 920 97.3 21,610 49.0 
Oxford 16, 440 16,035 97-5 9,030 54.9 
Region 6 - Border 79, 705 78,095 98.0 36,100 45.3 
Essex Dlg DED 56,850 98.6 29,705 51.6 
Kent 22,180 Ol eks 95.8 6,395 28.8 
Region 7 - St. Clair River 20,610 19,350 93.9 7,965 38.6 
Lambton 20,610 19, 350 93.9 7,905 38.6 
Region 8 - Upper Grand River 65,105 62, 405 95.9 37, 360 57.4 
Perth 14,740 14,060 95.4 9,190 62.3 
Waterloo 32,600 32, 020 98.2 20,265 62.2 
Wellington 17, 765 16,325 91.9 7,905 WHS 
Region 9 - Blue Water 73,825 65,015 88.1 30,295 41.0 
Bruce Mer (0 10, 085 85.7 3,425 BOK 
Dufferin 4,230 8 LO 83.0 1,390 32.9 
Grey 16,565 13,955 84.2 6,495 39.2 
Huron 13,870 12,240 88.2 5,965 43.0 
Simcoe 27,390 255225 92.1 13,020 47.5 
Region 10 - Kawartha 64, 935 59,405 GES 32, 330 49.8 
Durham 8,620 7,505 88.0 3,540 Ny 
Ontario 23,005 21,900 OR ee 13,605 59.1 
Peterborough 15,985 14,560 gl.1 8,065 50.5 
Victoria 7,830 6, 835 87.3 2,945 37.6 
Northumberland 9,495 8,525 89.8 Mee NEES 40 
Region ll - Quinte 46,500 40,670 87.5 21555 46.4 
Frontenac 16,010 14,595 Ol. 2 8,970 56.0 
Hastings 19, 740 16,920 85.7 9,165 46.4 
Lennox and Addington 5,440 4,285 78.8 1,440 26.5 
Prince Edward SLO 4,870 Ning 1,980 SHAS: 


Region 12 - Upper St. Lawrence 


Region 13 - Ottawa Valley 


Dundas 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Region 14 - Highlands 


Haliburton 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Parry Sound 


Region 15 - Clay Belt 


Cochrane 
Timiskaming 


Region 16 - Nickel Range 


Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


Region 17 - Sault 


Algoma 


Region 18 - Lakehead 


(1) 


Source: 


Kenora (1) 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


Total 
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Total 
Occupied 
Dwellings 


Ll BL 225 oe LLL Roo: 


-Lighting Facilities- 


No. with of County 
Lighting Occupied 
Facilities Dwellings 
31,025 See 
3, 730 86.8 
3,010 69.9 
ee is 86.2 
9,185 89.2 
10,925 93 +3 
85,085 Clee 
57,140 GT -5 
8,240 85.2 
4,590 82.1 
12,045 76.9 
3,070 80.3 
PEON) 78.9 
1,535 74.9 
6,030 87.9 
9,270 ONT, 
4,980 68.6 
2 yoo2 85.1 
16,345 84.2 
11,010 86.5 
23,250 85-7 
1,810 64.5 
21,440 88.1 
13,220 86.2 
13,220 86.2 
35,345 82.6 
6,960 68.2 
i k35 T2.0 
el e250 90.3 

94.1 


Patricia portion included in Kenora 


Facilities. 


-Cooking Facilities- 


% of 
No. County 
With Occupied 
Ranges Dwellings 
15,145 yo, 
1,440 350 
59 13.8 
1,815 37-5 
WoT 45.8 
6,585 56.3 
57, 030 Cie 
47, 680 O14 
4,055 41.9 
610 10.9 
3,975 25.4 
710 18.6 
(Gees 26.2 
340 16.6 
1,985 22.9 
4,020 35.0 
890 aleha 
11,965 S152 
7,465 38.4 
4,500 35-3 
1339 Died 
~ 325 16 
13,650 56.1 
5 630 36.7 
5,630 BO. 4, 
19,980 46. 
2,970 29.1 
15595 27.8 
15,415 tot 
572,640 48.5 
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1951 Census - Housing, Plumbing, Lighting, Cooking and Refrigeration 


Farms AS PER CENT. OF 
Reporting Total 
Number of Electric No. of Farms Farms With 
Areas Farms Power(1) By Provinces Electricity 
Canada?) 623,091 319, 398 51.3 100.0 
Newfoundland 3,626 1303 38.1 0.4 
Prince Edward Island 10,7, LS¥ 2,226 2260 Ont 
Nova Scotia 23) 5S 16,733 (ele? 5.2 
New Brunswick 26,431 15,938 60.3 Bene 
Quebec 134 , 336 90,209 67.2 28,2 
Ontario 149,920 110,595 73.8 34.6 
Manitoba 52, 383 25,208 Mea aS 
Saskatchewan 112,018 18 ,213 des 3 oy 
Alberta 84,315 20 , 709 ok.7 6.5 
British Columbia 26 ,406 18,168 68.8 ST 
(1) One or more sources of power 
(2) Includes data for Yukon and Northwest Territories 
Source: 1951 Census, Agriculture: Farm Machinery and Electric Power 
NUMBER OF OCCUPIED DWELLINGS WITH 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND COOKING FACILITIES IN ONTARIO, 1951 
Number Number 
Total With Electric % of With % of 
Occupied Lighting Occupied Electric Occupied 
Dwellings Facilities Dwellings Range Dwellings 
Ontario iepikonh haley 1 bs; 360 co) a 572,640 48.5 
Rural 34.0 ,870 273,790 80.3 113,800 33.4 
Farm 166,955 127 ,225 76.2 48,145 28.8 
Non-farm 172,985 146,565 84.3 65,655 37.8 
Urban 840,255 837 , 540 99.7 458 ,840 54.6 
100,000 and over 319,590 319,29 99.9 154,905 48.5 
30,000 - 99,999 201,630 201 ,220 99.8 128 ,260 63.6 
10,000 - 29,999 123,375 123,005 99.7 75,910 61.5 
under 10,000 195,660 194,050 99.2 99,765 51.0 
Canada 3,409 ,295 2,967 ,035 87.0 975,655 28.6 
Source: 1951 Census, Housing: Plumbing, Lighting, Cooking, and Refrigeration 
Facilities. 
NOTE: 


ELECTRICITY ON FARMS IN CANADA, 1951 
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Number of 


NO. OF FARMS 


REPORTING ELECTRIC POWER 


A dwelling is defined as a structurally separate set of living 


premises with private entrance from outside the building, or from a common 


hallway or stairway inside. 


Figures are estimates derived from a 20% sample of all dwellings in 
the 10 provinces, thus subject to sampling error. 
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ELECTRIC POWER ON FARMS IN ONTARIO, 


Number of 


Farms 
Region 1 - Metropolitan 8577 
Halton D,035 
Peel Bodh 
York 4,231 
Region 2 - Burlington Di lewt 
Brant 2, 236 
Wentworth 2,895 
Region 3 - Niagara by 30 
Lincoln 3,503 
Welland 2,035 
Region 4 - Lake Erie 6,027 
Haldimand Py sO 
Norfolk 3,657 
Region 5 - Upper Thames ey Suh 
Elgin 3,500 
Middlesex Sie hil 
Oxford 4,011 
Region 6 - Border 10,629 
Essex 5316 
Kent 5,313 
Region 7 - St. Clair River 4,646 
Lambton : 
Region 8 - Upper Grand River 11,458 
Perth 5 4,357 
Waterloo 2,638 
Wellington 4, 463 
Region 9 - Blue Water 214,528 
Bruce 4,682 
Dufferin 2,132 
Grey 654153 
Huron Doe 
Simcoe 5,789 
Region 10 - Kawartha 12 Tk6 
Durham 2,203 
Ontario 35 315 
Peterborough 2,043 
Victoria 2,314 
Northumberland Perel 
Region 11 - Quinte 9,536 
Frontenac 2,262 
Hastings 3,600 
Lennox and Addington 2,058 
Prince Edward IL SING 
Region 12 - Upper St. Lawrence 9,581 
Dundas 1,881 
Glengarry 1,913 
Grenville 1,499 
Leeds 2,380 


Stormont 1,908 


No. of Farms 
Reporting 


(1) Number of 
Electric Power 


1951 


Farms with Electric Power 


Total Farms 
with Electric 


Farms Power 
86.7 Oni 
87.5 LG, 
85.9 ILS} 
86.6 333 
87.0 4.0 
By.2 ie 
89.1 aS 
92.1 4.6 
93.0 eS) 
90.5 Wey 
CiteD 4.8 
Br.3 Vis 
91.6 re, 
88.1 INO. 7 
Sian "i6 
85.3 TAG 
93.1 Rel! 
89.0 855 
90.0 3 
87.9 4.2 
82.8 3.5 
82.8 a5 
78.3 ell 

ees ea 
81.9 2.0 
Hale o) 2.9 
(0.7 aul 
eda 3.0 
TOE lheh 
64.1 RAS 
(es 3.68 
74.5 Bes 
(ce 8.5. 
72.4 mS 
79.4 2.4 
63.0 2 
68.0 rae 
78.4 0 
ord 5:9 
66.9 Te) 
57.4 1.9 
Woe thas 
Sifre iio) 
HOE 6.1 
ToL 1.3 
Sila 156 
68.6 0.9 
715.9 1.6 
alent 8 


Region 13 - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Region 14 - Highlands 
Haliburton 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Parry Sound 


Region 15 - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Timiskaming 

Region 16 - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


Region 17 - Sault 
Algoma 


Region 18 - Lakehead 
Kenora (2) 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


Total 


(1) 
(2) 


Source: 
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Number of 
Farms 


149,920 


One or more sources of power. 


No. of Farms 
Reporting 


7,209 
2,085 
1,146 
1,265 
1,498 


110,595 


Patricia portion included in Kenora. 


(1) Number of 
Electric Power 


Farms with Electric Power 
----- as Per Cent of------ 
Total Farms 
with Electric 


Farms Power 
56.3 6.5 
Gree 1.9 
52.8 1 ) 
58.1 aed 
41.9 al 
68.6 Tel 
4O.1 ibe 
51.1 0.2 
FAune, 0.4 
41.4 0.5 
46.0 0.6 
36.0 ye 
31.8 0.6 


es 
Co 
FF @ 
cs So 
ON 


|: 


63.0 0.5 
39.9 0.6 
56.6 Oy 
56.6 0.7 
51.1 eg 
Peay 4 ow 
34.5 0.4 
66.1 ay 
(Sie: 100.0 


i 


1951 Census, Agriculture - Farm Machinery and Electric Power. 


ELECTRIC ENERGY SUPPLIED BY 
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THE ONTARIO HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 
TO MUNICIPALITIES, RURAL OPERATING AREAS, AND DIRECT INDUSTRIAL CUSTOMERS 
ONTARIO 1939 and 1952 


Region 1 - Metropolitan 
Primary 
Municipalities 


Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


Region 2 - Burlington 
Primary 
Municipalities 


Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


Region 3 - Niagara 
Primary 
Municipalities 


Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


Region 4 - Lake Erie 
Primary 
Municipalities 


Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


Region 5 - Upper Thames 
Primary 
Municipalities 


Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


1, 
25,960,130 


1, 


1, 


1,186,605, 931 


ye 
505, 4125525 


1, 


1939 


kw h . 


398,820,142 
19,432, 306 


YUL, 212,578 


yy 212,578 


508, 900,648 
19,480,083 


35,649,229 


564,029, 960 


564,029, 960 


163,246,560 
18,904,678 


368,757,169 


874,169,694 


19,622), Ut 
6,502,959 


6,024, 920 


22 ISOnOdO 


32,150,056 


224,795,675 
28,109,154 


1,958,105 


254,862,934 


254,862,934 


1952 
kwh < 


3,557,354, 880 
119, 480,751 
92,294, 756 


3, 769,130, 387 


3, 769, 130, 387 


1,2 7h 92371, 992 
107,121,369 


196, 334,630 


1,574,693, 091 


1,574,693, 091 


472,782,939 
90,945,270 
2,668,549, 731 


3,232,277, 940 


2,081, 000 


3, 234, 358, gho 


49,779, 938 
40,561, 380 
15,685,010 


106 , 026, 328 


106,026, 328 


456,505,553 
147,691, 245 
6,945,896 


611, 142,694 


611,142,694 


% increase 


1952/1939 


154.3 
514.9 
255-5 


161.0 
> | 


161.0 


149.8 
HUG.9 
450.7 


LS 32: 
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Region 6 - Border 

Primary 
Municipalities 
Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


Region 7 - St. Clair River 
Primary 
Municipalities 


Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


Region 8 - Upper Grand River 
Primary 
Municipalities 


Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


Region 9 - Blue Water 
Primary 
Municipalities 


Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


Region 10 - Kawartha 

Primary 
Municipalities 
Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


Region 11 - Quinte 

Primary 
Municipalities 
Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


1939 


182,120,610 
22,008,051 
39,755,859 


243 , 884,520 


243,884,520 


48,454,160 
Bat otsses 


54,252,083 


54,252,083 


218,465,781 
17 23205136 
20,504,028 


256, 289, 945 


256, 289, 945 


82,149,043 
iL, O50, ele 


2,874, 965 


96,582,220 


96,582,220 


113,610,410 
11, 338,678 


9,728, 632 


134,677, 720 


134,677,720 


78, 227, 648 
T5293 ,.215 
30, 316, 918 


115,837,781 


115,837, 781 


1952 
kwh. 


485 , 960, 985 
118,621,816 


72,196,597 


676,779,398 


676,779,398 


137,758, 476 
34,581, 064 
208,155,580 


380,495,120 


380, 495,120 


539,771, 760 
OL (es Loe 


30, 449, 600 


661,997,512 


661,997,512 


255,048, 347 
135,388,592 
32,587, 987 


423,024,926 


423,024, 926 


406,212,698 
78,756, 907 


23,755,438 


508,725,043 


508,725,043 


252,548,810 
63,991, 2he 


238, 893, 489 


555,433,541 


555,433,541 


% increase 


1952/1939 


Region 12 - Upper St. Lawrence 
Primary 

Municipalities 

Rural Operating Areas 

Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


Region 13 - Ottawa Valley 
Primary 
Municipalities 
Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


Regton 14 - Highlands 

Primary 
Municipalities 
Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


Region 15 - Clay Belt * 
Primary 
Municipalities 
Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 
Region 16 - Nickel Range 
Primary 
Municipalities 
Rural Operating Areas 


Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


Region 17 - Sault 


1939 


21,138,315 
7,623,407 
57,176,568 


85 , 938,290 


147,113,900 


233,052,190 


117,880,270 
4 906 , 385 
806,550 


123,593,205 


123,593,205 


23,890,797 
3,570, 388 


27,461,185 


2 (HOI LSS 


52,456,266 
473,636,006 


526,092,272 
169, 385, 800 


695,478,072 


24,524,568 
1,351,700 
318, 265,069 


344,141,337 


344,141,337 


1952 
kwh. 


78, 806,534 
46, 328, 980 
186,108,681 


311,244,195 
16,188, 300 


327,432,495 


385 , 033,834 
67, 783, 200 
a 


03,157, 309 


555,974, 343 


555,974, 343 


74,595,370 
45,944, 950 
14,124,063 


134,664, 383 
45975235 


139,261,618 


96 , 366, 260 
14, 484, 583 


553,124, 281 


663,975,124 
103,529, 340 


767,504, 464 


92,527,870 
32,540,921 


701, 769,127 


826, 837,918 


826,837,918 


% increase 


1952/1939 


Py eee! 
507.7 
225.5 


262.2 
-89.0 


40.5 


4 


226.6 
1,281.5 


12,689.9 


349.8 


349.8 


CARS 
2307-4 
120.5 


140.3 


140.3 


(No H.E.P.C. Customers in this Region) 


* Commencing January 1, 1945, H.E.P.C. purchased and took over the operation of 
the former Northern Ontario Power Company. 
In the year 1939, certain loads are estimated due to information not being 


available. 


Region 18 - Lakehead ** 
Primary 
Municipalities 
Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


Region 19 - James Bay 
Primary 
Municipalities 
Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


SUMMARY ALL REGIONS 

Primary 
Municipalities 
Rural Operating Areas 
Direct Industrial Customers 


TOTAL 
Secondary 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 


*% During the year 1949, H.E.P.C. purchased the physical assets of the 
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1939 


249,015,076 
1,166,195 
214, 971, 350 


465,152,621 
195,345,112 


660,497, 733 


301, 197 
52,382,006 


52,683 , 203 


52, 683 , 203 


3,527,619, 343 
186 , 363,470 
2,476,616, 266 


6,190,599,079 


1,017,257, 337 


7,207, 856, 416 


1952 
kwh. 


337,261,601 
19,791, 741 
937, 386, 410 


1,294,439, 752 


242,551,321 


1,536,991, 073 


2,748,120 
83,813, 28h 


86,561, 404 
16, 987,065 


103,548, 469 


8,952, 301, 067 
1,255, 790,163 


6,165, 331,869 


16,373,423, 099 


385,934,261 
16,759,357, 360 


Kaministiquia Power Company Limited at Fort William and vicinity. 
shown above for 1939 include power supplied to the Company's customers in 


that year. 


% increase 


1952/1939 


35.4 
We Aa 
336.1 


i7eee 
2h.2 


eS yer 


The figures 


MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing is the most important economic activity in the Pro- 
vince but it is only in recent years that it has achieved this distinction. 
Between the years 1931 and 1941 the proportion of the labour force in manufacturing 
and Mechanical occupations rose from 16.7 per cent. to 22.1 per cent., while the 
proportion in agriculture declined from 22.7 per cent. to 18.6 per cent. By 1951 
the proportion in manufacturing and mechanical occupations rose to 23.2 per cent. 
and the agricultural category dropped to 10.8 per cent. The former does not in- 
clude clerical staff, however, and when these are added, the proportion is 33.0 
per cent. or roughly one-third of the Ontario labour force. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN ONTARIO 


Gross GaVieR aae. 

Salaries Value of Constant” 

Year Establishments Employees & Wages Production Dollars 

"000 $'000, 000 $*000, 000 (1935-39) 

$000,000 
1920 Ore 295.7 362.9 1,864 895 
1929 9,348 328.5 406.6 2,020 1,633 
1939 9, 82h 318.9 378.4 1,746 1-723 
1946 11, 42% 498.1 845.2 SDE ey (el 
1949 12,951 Sei 1,305.5 6,104 3,064 
1950 12, 809 566.5 1, 41320 6,823 3, 234 
1951 13025 599.4 1,669.4 8,075 35332 
Tobe (a) | 233.200 600.5 1,835.2 8,398 3,640 
1953 (1) 13,400 632.0 2 02 T 0 8,867 3,870 


(1) Estimates 


Ontario factories have manufactured approximately half of the goods 
produced in Canada during the last seventy years. As early as 1880 the gross value 
of Ontario's manufactured products was 51 per cent. of the Canadian total. In 1917 
the percentage was 52, in 1945, 48, and in 1953, 49. The present trend of new 
investment in manufacturing suggests that a slight increase in Ontario's share may 


be anticipated in the near future. 


ESTIMATED NEW INVESTMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
Millions of Dollars 


Year Ontario Canada 
1946 Ir} BSI 
1949 2ho 536 
1950 3S) pug 
1951 (4) 395 cs 
1952/3) 493 913 
TOS OL gO 
(1) preliminary 


Source: Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 


The size and diversity of Ontario's manufacturing industries have 
been the result of a number of factors. The concentration of three-fifths of 
Canada's population in the St. Lawrence lowlands has been of primary importance, 
providing a market for the products and a labour force for their manufacture. Comb- 
ined with this concentration of population is a network of both rail lines and high- 
ways which facilitates the transportation of raw materials and distribution of manu- 


factured goods throughout the area. 


Although Ontario has no coal mines, little petroleum and, until 
recently, no large scale iron ore mines, the extensive programme of hydro-electricity 
development and proximity to the United States coal and iron ore fields have tended 
to offset these disadvantages. Iron ore, shipped by lake freighter from the 
Minnesota mines, has in large measure supplied Ontario's primary iron and steel 
industry which produces 81 per cent. of the nation's pig iron. The development of 
the primary industry has led to the establishment of a variety of industries 
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dependent on primary iron or steel. 


: The agricultural, forest, and mineral wealth provides the raw 
materials for a number of Ontario industries. The food and beverage industry is 
largely dependent on Ontario farm produce including dairy products, meat, leather, 
canning crops, grains and tobacco. The pulp and paper industry depends on the 
stands of coniferous timber in the northern regions and the non-ferrous metal 
products industry uses numerous metals found in the precambrian shield. 


The proximity of southern Ontario to the industrial Great Lakes 
area of the United States has influenced the location of industries in the Province. 
The Regions bordering western Lake Ontario, including Toronto, Hamilton and Oshawa, 
rank first in terms of the gross value of manufacturing production with 48 per 
cent. (1950). The Regions bordering the international rivers (Niagara, Detroit, 

St. Clair, and St. Marys), which offer convenient access to and from the United 
States, rank second with 23 per cent. 


The inland centres in the Upper Thames River and Upper Grand River 
Regions account for approximately 10 per cent. of the total production. 


NEW MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN ONTARIO BY REGIONS 


Region 1952 1953 Region 1952 1953 
Metropolitan 43 64 Quinte 4 9 
Burlington 2 9 Upper St. Lawrence River & 2 
Niagara i 4 Ottawa Valley 4 5 
Lake Erie 2 - Highlands 3 1 
Upper Thames River 7 8 Clay Belt i! = 
Border 16 13 Nickel Range - a, 
Divers GeLAarere ra views 1 1 Sault - 
Upper Grand River 13 8 Lakehead fos eek 
Blue Water 6 5 
Kawartha 3 5 TOTAL 126 136 


Source: Ontario Department of Planning and Development. 


The importance of the manufacturing industries of Ontario in the 
Canadian economy is clear from the statistics quoted above, but mention should be 
made of the contribution manufacturing industries make to the total personal income 
received in Ontario. Unfortunately, it is not possible to determine the exact 
contribution from the available data, but manufacturing payrolls, estimated at 
$1,835 million in 1952, were 40 per cent. of the estimated total wages and supplem- 
entary income and 27 per cent. of the total personal income received in the Province. 
This does not include income received in the form of interest, dividends and profits 
of manufacturing establishments but it serves to illustrate the importance of man- 
ufacturing as a source of personal income. 


EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Industry 


Foods and Beverages 

Rubber Products 

Leather Products 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Wood Products 

Paper Products 

Printing and Publishing 
Tron and Steel 
Transportation Equipment 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products 
Electrical Supplies 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Chemical Products 
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1951 


69,531 
15,025 
13,378 
30,107 
38 ,800 
36 ,657 
32 45 
32 ,969 
LL7 5135 
70,188 
27 ,692 
47,681 
16,510 
22,762 


PAYROLLS IN SELECTED 


Industry 


Foods and Beverages 

Rubber Products 

Leather Products 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Wood Products 

Paper Products 

Printing and Publishing 
Tron and Steel 
Transportation Equipment 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products 
Electrical Supplies 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Chemical Products 


(1) Base: 1949=100 


Source of Original Data: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


1951 


$'000 


165,908 
46,833 
28 , 367 
T1445 
80 ,496 
19,857 

106, 324 
91,256 

362 , 391 

Bey (1 
82,907 

aS Si5/gs 5) 
47,742 
67,420 


(1) 


Index Index Estimates 


1951 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


(1) 


Index 


OD 


118. 
128. 
105. 
115. 
109. 
123. 
129. 


25. 


oy 
Whi. 
HAT 
v4.1. 
125. 
129. 


WM FA WOON AWW NW DY 


Index Estimates 


(1) 


(1) 


1952 


OW OrF NWO MWAWO WM OO WW 


1952 


$' 000, 000 


182.9 
46.9 
29.8 
83.4 
81.9 
83.5 

DRS. 
97-9 

396.7 

278.7 
89.7 

152.0 
49.7 
75.4 


(1) 


Tndex Estimates 


(1) 


Index 


1953 


1953 


"000 


70.7 
15.8 
13.6 
28.0 
38.4 
Spiel) 
33.3 
33.0 
116.9 
90.5 
29.9 
54.0 
16.6 
ok.1 


Estimates 
alt 


BE ib Saat 
$'000, 000 


192.8 
p31 
33.2 
Tene 
89.9 
90.0 

119.7 

LOTS 

415.7 

333.8 

103.5 

179.3 
579 


w 
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MANUFACTURING STATISTICS 
BY CENTRES - 1950 - 


Gross 
No. of No. of Value of 
Centre Establishments Employees Production 
‘O00 
Metropolitan Region 
Toronto ¥ 4, O11 160,063 1,686, 92 
New Toronto 37 6,589 ie 
Leaside 50 8,918 101, 285 
Weston 46 PATAMS 27,654 
Long Branch 34 1,241 14,491 
Oakville 43 1,449 13,754 
Acton 20 1,019 ene 
Georgetown 18 1,053 10, 220 
Newmarket 19 1,028 9,776 
Brampton 30 1,080 8,975 
Aurora 14 647 7,826 
Swansea 9 718 7,788 
Milton 13 638 6,522 
Streetsville 18 313 5,048 
Mimico cul 618 4,955 
Others 319 I IDS 140,507 
Total 4, 707 201, 842 _ 2,181, 407 
Burlington Region 
Hamilton 549 54,823 625, 481 
Brantford 150 13,544 125,828 
Paris 2h 1,498 11,648 
Dundas 30 1,307 8, 280 
Burlington 16 652 7,964 
Others 65 __ 864 _ 8,930 
Total 634 12,688 188,131. 
Niagara Region 
St. Catharines mali 10,415 105; 5077 
Welland 58 8,016 97, 308 
Niagara Falls 81 6,106 77,563 
Thorold 26 2,167 36,035 
Merritton 16 1,903 23,180 
Fort Erie 18 657 11,896 
Grimsby LT 932 pene 
Port Dalhousie 5 ot 1,631 
Beamsville 13 150 meee 
Others 148 6,133 175,109 
Total 493 36,333 333,160 
ion 
Lake Brie Beglon La 2,80 
t 20 1 036 7,810 
Dunnville z h 601 
Caledonia il at 1.152 
Waterford T ‘ 1080 
Port Dover ? ae 4 182 
Others mes S20 cues 
148 3,606 59,634 


Total ares = 
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Gross 
No. of No. of Value of 
Centre Establishments Employees Production 
Upper Thames River Region = 
London 275 15,781 158,624 
Woodstock 65 3,797 39, 405 
St. Thomas 4h 2,343 17, 886 
Ingersoll 27 1,310 14.808 
Tillsonburg 26 794 11,520 
Strathroy 19 OL 3,256 
Tavistock 9 170 1,962 
West Lorne i 215 LEG Cal 
Norwich 8 102 asa rath 
Others 200 2,103 43, 398 
Total 680 27,106 293, 627 
Border Region 
Windsor 280 34,901 564,871 
Chatham 2 3,879 67, 981 
Leamington nN i, 158 27,788 
Wallaceburg 25 2,927 27,628 
Amherstburg 11 g18 13,201 
Essex 14 270 2,302 
Ridgetown 12 28h 2,062 
Tecumseh 5 268 1,830 
Dresden 12 160 1,746 
Harrow py 99 L393 
Tilbury (pt.) 5 182 1,288 
Others 114 Ie el 22,432 
Total 1578 46,877 Bt bee 
St. Clair River Region 
Sarnia 49 fable 169, 803 
Petrolia 13 h64 8,415 
Forest . le PANT 1S Si 
Watford 8 129 1,051 
Others UT 166 a eee 
Total 29 8, 488 _183,028 
Upper Grand River Region 
Kitchener 195 14,934 159, 409 
Guelph 106 Dp. (DS 51,890 
Galt on 6,069 45, 2h8 
Waterloo 55 2,572 30, 987 
Stratford 67 33051 2h Nes 
Preston 39 2,934 20,419 
Hespeler 20 2,038 12,717 
St. Mary's 13 658 10, 036 
Elmira el we 85159 
Listowel 14 483 3,771 
New Hamburg iy ahh 2, 2h3 
Elora 4 357 1,870 
Milverton 10 269 1,709 
Harriston 13 770 1, 648 
Mount Forest 15 2h5 1,526 
Palmerston 8 67 1,152 
Others 206 cas teletth _ 29,140 
Total 892 43,760 409,347 
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Gross 
No. of No. of Value of 
Centre Establishments Employees Production 
; 
Biue Water Region inti 
Owen Sound 52 2,484 15, 284 
Barrie 25 1,000 14,631 
Orillia 47 1,914 12,886 
Goderich ale 537 8,957 
Midland el 810 8,088 
Collingwood 19 1,094 6,549 
Hanover 22 1,061 5,994 
Kincardine 13 470 2,820 
Wingham 16 400 2,807 
Meaford 18 418 Gy 2k 
Walkerton 17 476 2,467 
Seaforth 13 285 2,310 
Penetanguishene 13 419 2,370 
Chesley 13 387 pee 
Southampton 8 324 2,025 
Clinton aia 173 1,851 
Durham 13 246 1,440 
Orangeville 14 201 1,410 
Blyth y) 33 dbp ZI 
Port Elgin 9 2ll 1,052 
Exeter a 119 1,052 
Others 380 1,751 17,377 
Total 153 14,813 117, 288 
Kawartha Region 
Peterborough 98 9,724 111, 446 
Port Hope ek 1,119 10,604 
Cobourg 30 1,046 8,826 
Lindsay 35 52 7,324 
Campbellford 19 360 3,609 
Newcastle 3 222 1,009 
Others 39 15,317 336,134 
Total 600 28,70 478, 952 
Quinte Region 
Kingston 70 5,168 53,571 
Belleville 58 2,846 25,090 
Trenton 25 alee 13,104 
Napanee i 406 3, 744 
Wellington 8 133 1,659 
Tweed 10 153 1,507 
Bloomfield 10 a ae 
eseronto 5 , 
xf cton 18 161 1,154 
Others eth 2,932 __ 28,729 
Total 492 13,517 31,20 L249 
er St. Lawrence Region 
i ae 52 6,811 63,605 
Brockville he We 28,153 
Ganano 18 TIO 6,058 
We 436 
Prescott 17 638 4 m 
Winchester 8 67 3453 
Morrisburg 8 192 1,033 
> 35,462 
Others 253 2,125 a 
139, 200 


Total 398 12, 378 | _ 139,200 


Centre 


Ottawa Valley Region 


Ottawa 
Pembroke 
Perth 

Renfrew 
Arnprior 
Kastview 
Carleton Place 
Almonte 

Others 


Total 


Highlands Region 


Huntsville 
North Bay 
Gravenhurst 
Others 


Total 


Clay Belt Region 


Timmins 
New Liskeard 
Hearst 
Others 


Total 
Nickel Range 
Sudbury 
Others 


Total 


Sault Region 


Sault Ste. Marie 


Others 
Total 


Lakehead Region 
Fort William 
Port Arthur 
Sioux Lookout 
Others 


Total 


TOTAL PROVINCE 
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No. of 


Establishments 


268 
32 


No. of 


Employees 


9,800 
1,004 
943 
vee 
607 
308 
821 
53 


3, 804 


16,561 


460 
567 
Bek 


32213 


4,561 


631 
605 
ehh 


4544 
6,024 

907 
8,003 
8,910 


7,343 
686 


8,029 


3,046 
2,447 
101 


4,686 


10, 280 


566,513 


Gross 
Value of 
Production 

"000 


80, 886 
(19 
6,974 
6,271 
5,015 
4, 966 
4,735 
3,479 


36; 121 


_155,566 


5,695 
4,712 
2,2n2 


26,599 


39,218 


4,537 
3,857 
2,498 


68,915 


19,807 


8,670 
_197, 882 


206,552 
109,521 
550 


115,077 


45,209 
32,691 

ToT 
98,015 


177,189 


6,822,954 
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CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry accounts for a large proportion of the 
total production of goods and services in Ontario. In Canada as a whole, con- 
struction provided eighteen per cent. of the Gross National Product in 1952. 
Seven per cent. of the labour force in Ontario was listed in the construction in- 
dustry group at the 1951 Census. Greater proportions of the labour force are em- 
ployed by the manufacturing, agriculture, service and trade industry groups. 
However, the production of complementary products and fittings such as furniture, 
electrical and plumbing fixtures, and ancillary services such as gas and water are 
affected by the activity of the construction industry. Together these employ a 
number comparable to the labour force directly engaged in construction. The oc- 
cupations engaged in construction and complementary industries range from highly 
skilled tradesmen to labourers. The total salaries and wages paid to Ontario 
construction workers in 1951 amounted to $446 million. Salaries and wages in 
manufacturing industries were $1,669 million in the same year. 


The industry produces both consumer and producer goods, and differ- 
ent factors affect activity in each. Although it is difficult to draw a line, 
residential and institutional building may be considered as consumer goods, and 
industrial, commercial and a large part of engineering construction as producer 
goods. In Ontario since the war, volume of residential building as indicated by 
dollar value of work performed has exceeded that of any other category. In 1953 
residential construction made up 44 per cent. of total building construction and 
28 per cent. of all construction, including engineering, as shown in Table II. 


In terms of permits granted, residential construction accounted for 
56 per cent. of proposed building in 1953. The predominance of residential con- 
struction is evident in Table II, which shows that residential building makes up 
more than 50 per cent. of construction activity in nearly all Regions. In the 
four exceptions, it is less than three per cent. below this level. This table is 
compiled from a Dominion Bureau of Statistics report which takes data from 293 
Ontario municipalities including all the cities, and the larger towns, villages, 
townships, improvement districts and park commissions. A comparison of Ontario 
totals for proposed building construction as indicated by permits granted (Table Tr} 
and as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Table I) for 1953, shows 
coverage in the different categories as follows: 


(1) (2) 


Value of Estimated Proportion 
Permits Value of (1) 
Type of Building Granted Work Performed ea 
$'000 $*000 b 
Residential 373,397 42 300 84.4 
Industrial ate 78s 237,568 Wigan 
Commercial 95,552 I Ste iad! 
Institutional 82 ,603 108 ,063 76.4 
Other 4,809 47,946 10.0 
TOTAL 668 , 144 1,009, 364 66.2 


The discrepancy is largely due to the difference between the amount estimated by 
the applicant for a building permit before the operation is undertaken and the cost 
of the project after completion as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The determinants of residential building appear to be building need 
as measured by the number of families, and the relative level of rents, material 
and labour costs, and interest rates. Changes in family size and age composition, 
changes in habits and customs, and population movements, also influence residential 
puilding activity. 


Residential building in the next few years may be affected by recent 
revisions in the National Housing Act to permit chartered banks to make mortgage 
loans. According to the Hon. R. H. Winters, Federal Minister of Public Works, 
"the main object of the legislation is to broaden the supply of mortgage money by 
making that form of investment more attractive, increasing the number of lenders 
and making more funds available for mortgage lending." (1) 


Industrial and commercial building on the other hand, appears to be 
influenced by the level of general business activity, which affects the desire for 
enlarged productive capacity, and by the costs of building and interest rates. 
Construction in these two categories accounted for }1 per cent. of the estimated 
value of construction intended in 1953, and 31 per cent. of the value of permits 
granted in Ontario, 


Institutional building, which made up 11 per cent. of intended build- 
ing in Ontario, appears to be affected by factors less easy to define. Changes in 
customs and government policies may have as much long-term influence as size of 
population and cost of building. 


Since construction is distributed according to population and indus- 
trial activity, and the raw materials are drawn from widely distributed areas, the 
industry has wide spatial as well as industrial influences. 


As might be expected from its dominance in manufacturing and commer- 
cialy activity in the Province, and the concentration of population in the Toronto 
area, the Metropolitan Region accounts for nearly one-half the value of building 
in Ontario, as indicated below. The proportion of Ontario's commercial construc- 
tion carried on in the Region is 58 per cent. In the remaining Regions, propor- 
tional distribution of residential construction is closely, but not directly, 
related to population distribution. Regions with a low proportion of the total 
population have a comparatively low proportion of residential building, and heavily 
populated areas tend to attract more than their share of residential construction. 


PER CENT. DISTRIBUTION BY REGIONS OF PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION 
IN 1953 AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS DISTRIBUTED IN 


ONTARTO 
ee Ee ee ee ee eee 


Residen- Indus - Commer - Institu- 
Region tial trial trial tional Other Total 
1 - Metropolitan Li Pele 48.9 57.6 33.6 8h. 47.5 
2 - Burlington 9.0 45 Gee 14.5 Onn Sei 
3 - Niagara 6.4 Dil Mn i DAs Or2 4.8 
4 - Lake Erie 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.6 = 0.4 
5 - Upper Thames Bae Oh 2.6 das, ORS Bie 
6 - Border 4.8 TOR2 Ma he Ons 5.5 
7 - St. Clair River lees clea iG 0.8 Wes a3 
8 - Upper Grand River se 8.2 Bre. Heed 10.6 on 
9 - Blue Water est Dat 0.8 203, 0.6 1.5 
10 - Kawartha 45 8.8 2.0 726 0.4 5.2 
11 - Quinte 1.5 eA) hea Roh Ou 1.6 
12 - Upper St. Lawrence Ege 2. © 0.6 ne One eye 
13 - Ottawa Valley a9 2.9 9.3 U4.5 0.2 8.0 
14 - Highlands On, 0.5 0.9 Tee One Oy, 
15 - Clay Belt 0.5 Oe 0.5 tiga! = 0.5 
16 - Nickel Range iLHte 0.8 0.9 229 Oe IRS 
17 = Sault 18 O.2 OAT 1.5 zs 133 
18 - Lakehead 1.6 2.9 HAS ee il 0.2 vc 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 LOORON aOO. © 


ee ees See ie ee 


(1) Hansard, December 16, 1953, p. 998. 
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Industrial construction is high in areas where manufacturing is 
important, such as the Border, Upper Grand River, Kawartha, and, of course, 
Metropolitan, Regions. In the Burlington and Niagara Regions, which in 1953 
ranked second and fourth respectively in total manufacturing payroll, industrial 
construction was not as high as would have been expected if only this indicator 
of manufacturing activity had been considered. In the Niagara Region industrial 
building declined 22 per cent. over 1952, but in the Burlington Region it was Neer 
per cent. higher than the previous year. 


TABLE I - VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK PERFORMED IN ONTARIO - 1953. 
ESTIMATED INTENTIONS BY TYPE OF STRUCTURE 


Type of Structure New Repair Total 


$*000 $*000 $'000 


Building Construction 


Residential 358,500 83,800 442,300 
Industrial 
Factories, plants and work shops 126,697 4o,474 167,171 
Warehouses, storehouses, refrigerated storage etc. 36,938 4 628 41,566 
Grain elevators 26 202 48 
Mine and mill buildings 11,549 4 ,889 16 438 
Stations, works offices and roadway buildings 2,669 4 626 7,295 
Railway shops, engine houses, 
water and fuel stations 1,530 3,112 4 650 
Total Industrial 179,031 WAsaok | eke 
Commercial 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants, cafeterias, 
tourist cabins 7,539 6,586 14,125 
Office buildings 35,936 7,407 43,343 
Stores, wholesale and retail 38 , 994 7,819 46,813 
Garages and service stations STAB T( 5X0) Eien 13,862 
Theatres, arenas and recreational buildings 2 ,828 555 3, 383 
Farm buildings (excluding dwellings ) 23,200 17,248 40,448 
Radio and television broadcasting, relay 
and booster stations 6,981 LCeTT 8,258 
Aeroplane hangers 1,999 195 2,194 
Laundries and dry cleaning establishments THO Svea 1,061 
Total Commercial 129.9067 43,520 »173,48F 
Institutional 
Schools and other educational buildings 48 , 329 3,926 52,255 
Churches and other religious buildings 9, 344 13155 10,502 
Hospitals, sanataria, clinics, 
first aid stations etc. 25, ,4he 3,262 28 ,704 
Other institutional buildings 15,009 L593 16,602 
Total Institutional 98 ,124 9,939 108,063 
Other Building Construction 
Armouries, barracks, drill halls, etc. 27,591 4,975 32,566 
Bunkhouses, dormitories, cookeries etc, 12,815 1,473. “14,288 
All other building construction ; 859 233 1,092 
Total other building construction 41,265 6,681 47 94.6 


Total building Construction 807,493 201,871 1,009, 364 
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Type of Structure 


Engineering Construction 

Streets, highways, roads, parking lots, etc., 

including grading, scraping, oiling and filling, 

maintenance of guard rails 

Sidewalks and paths 

Bridges, trestles, culverts, over-passes, 

tunnels and subways 

Waterworks and sewage systems and connection, tile 

drains and drainage ditches 

Dams, reservoirs, water storage tanks, irrigation 

and land projects 

Electric stations, power plants, distribution 

lines and street lighting 

Railway tracklaying, surfacing and maintenance, 

signals and interlockers 

Telephone and telegraph lines, underground 

and marine cables 

Fences, snowsheds, signs 

Oil refineries, oil and gas pumping stations, 

pipelines, storage tanks, wells 

Marine construction 

Aerodromes, landing fields, runways, tarmacs 
Other engineering construction 


Total Engineering Construction 


TOTAL VALUE ALL CONSTRUCTION 


New 
$*000 


104,051 
3, 840 


35 ,894 
27 ,663 
3,936 
185 ,882 
15,928 


23,025 
905 


29 ,859 
8,376 
9,192 


20 ,848 
469 , 399 
1,276,892 


20,977 
5, 664 


9,201 
2,190 


1,096 
Abba 
1,520 
903 
1255655 


327 ,526 


Total 


$*000 


125,116 
4 ,000 


Ly ,256 
30, 337 
5,326 
206 ,859 
70,592 


32,226 
3,095 


30,955 
9,827 
LOST LO 
ANG 751. 


595,054 


1,604,418 


Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Construction in 


Canada 1951-53. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Excellent transportation facilities are to be found generally through- 
out the province. Not only by land but by the waterway system of the Great Lakes, 
can raw materials and finished products be moved cheaply. Southern Ontario is 
particularly favoured in this respect, being almost surrounded by navigable lakes 
and rivers. 


Water Transportation 


The first method of transportation in Ontario took advantage of the 
natural highways provided by the many lakes and rivers. The portages around the 
numerous rapids, however, made the movement of goods and passengers slow and in- 
convenient. To overcome this difficulty, small, shallow canals were built along 
the St. Lawrence River as early as 1783. Tnese were widened and deepened period- 
ically, until in 1903 the whole of the St. Lawrence from Montreal to Kingston was 
equipped with 14-foot canals. On the Ottawa River the first system of canals was 
completed in 183) but was later deepened to allow a 9-foot draught. The Rideau 
Canal was built between Ottawa and Kingston, 1832-34, so that military supplies 
could be transported at a safe distance from the United States in event of war. 
Being only five feet deep, it is not now used extensively. 


Fourteen-foot navigation was available through the Welland Ship Canal 
by 1887. This canal contains eight locks and makes a total lift of 327 feet 
between lake levels. Although a canal was completed on the American side of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Rapids in 1855, no work was done on the Canadian side until the 
nineties. This canal, when completed in 1895, had the largest lock in Canada - 

900 feet long, 60 feet wide and 18 feet 3 inches deep. At Sault Ste. Marie to-day, 
Canadian and American vessels use whichever locks are most convenient. But because 
of the better facilities (two of the locks are longer, and all four are wider than 
the Canadian lock), a much larger proportion of traffic uses the American locks 
than the Canadian one. 


As the locks and canals were enlarged, larger ships were built. Flat- 
bottomed, open bateaux or Durham boats on the rivers, and various kinds of sailing 
vessels on the Great Lakes, followed the canoe as important means of water trans- 
portation. In 1815, there were fifteen steamers in Canadian waters, three of them 
American-owned. By 1834, a steamer was running regularly between Toronto and 
Kingston. 


The character and position of water transportation changed as new 
methods of transportation were introduced and old methods were improved. Passenger 
traffie suffered from competition, first from the railway and then from the auto- 
mobile. Freight traffic, however, because it is cheaper to transport bulky articles 
by water than by land, has been able to maintain and even to improve its position. 
The success of Canadian inland shipping has always depended primarily on the trans- 
port of bulk freight from west to east. 


During 1953, a record total of 33-4 million tons of freight was locked 
through Canadian canals, an increase of more than two million tons or 6.5 per cent. 
compared with 1952. The Welland Ship canal showed the greatest increase, with a 
gain of 1.7 million tons or 9.3 per cent. over the previous year. The Canadian 
Sault Ste. Marie canal and the St. Lawrence system showed an increase of 2.9 per 
cent. and 2.5 per cent. respectively over 1952. Increased tonnages of soft coal 
and iron ore shipped through the Welland canal, and crude oil and petroleum through 
the St. Lawrence system were largely responsible for the increase. 


New highs were also established during the 1953 season for the number 
of vessel passages, registered tonnage, and number of passengers and pleasure 
craft. The number of passengers totalled 112,082 as compared with 104,135 in 1952. 
Ninety-four per cent. of these passed through the Canadian Sault Ste. Marie canal. 


At the time of writing, it is still not known whether the United States 
will join with Canada in the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway. It is ex- 
pected that Canada will go ahead with plans for the Seaway by herself, if necessary. 
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FREIGHT TONNAGE LOCKED THROUGH SELECTED CANALS 


1921 Se 1993 
Trent Wh, 24-7 354 Ose: 
Rideau 95,012 1,198 1532 
Sault Ste. Marie 1,997,592 2,805,392 3,389,409 
St. Lawrence system 3,734,065 9,916,857 10,081,992 
Welland Ship 3,076,422 16,197,924 19,571,875 
ALL CANADIAN CANALS 9,407,021 29 , 325,034 33,402,789 


Source; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Shipping Report. 


Sault Ste. St. Lawrence Welland Ship 
Freight Marie Canal Canals Canal 
Coal, Soft 268 , 536 1,559,219 5,950,193 
Flour 106 ,883 Ly 463 13,664 
Iron ore 702 112,288 2,988 ,630 
Oil and gasoline 326 , 283 1,259,492 2, 334,037 
Paper . 236,802 420,103 
Pulpwood 183 , 140 49h ,616 500,163 
Sand = 269,195 235 ,689 
Stone 110,138 - - 
Wheat 523,957 2,081,349 2,795 429 
Other grain 963 , 298 2, ObG fame: 2,456,197 
All other freight 906 ,472 1,968,357 IGBTs 10 
TOTAL 3,389,409 10,081, 992 19,571,875 


FREIGHT TONNAGE, 1953 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Summary of Canal Statistics. 


Road Transportation 


The first settlements were established along the St. Lawrence River 
and the north shore of Lake Ontario for these waterways provided the fastest and 
easiest means of transportation. The first main roads paralleled these waterways, 
later branching out as settlers pushed farther inland. 


Conditions in Upper Canada were not favourable to good roads. Severe 
frosts broke up surfaced roads and made soft roads impassable because of mud; a 
way had to be cleared through forests and swamps; and the many and various sized 
lakes meant detours, bridges, or fords. Added to these difficulties were the 
scattered population and limited revenue. In the 1890's roads were constructed 
and maintained either by townships or toll companies, and statute labour was still 
enforced. It was not until 1913 that a highways department was established in 
Ontario. At the same time provision was made for the payment of a subsidy of 20 
per cent. of the cost of county roads and 40 per cent. of the cost of trunk roads. 
In 1917 the government was empowered to take over any highway and assume sole re- 
sponsibility for its construction and maintenance. The Dominion Government also 
became more active in this respect and established a separate highways branch in 


1919. 


Throughout most of northern Ontario, railways came before highways, 
the latter being built primarily as feeders and extending only short distances 
from the railway stations. Highway construction is both difficult and costly in 
this part of the Province because of the rocks and muskegs. 
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The rapid expansion in the number of motor vehicles was one of the 
prime motive forces in the drive for better roads. In 1903, automobiles were reg- 
istered in Ontario and in Canada, for the first time. There were at that time 178 
motor vehicles in Ontario. By 1915, this number had risen to 46,520, 48.8 per 
cent. of the 95,284 registered in Canada. In 1952, there was a total of 3155,82} 
motor vehicles registered in Canada, with 1,291,753 or 40.9 per cent. in Ontario. 
In 1941, there was an average of one motor vehicle for every 5.1 persons in Ontario, 
and every 7.3 persons in Canada. In 1952, this had risen to one motor vehicle for 
every 3.7 persons in Ontario and every 4.6 in Canada. In the same year, there was 
one passenger car for every 4.7 persons in Ontario and for every 6.3 in Canada. 


While the number of passenger automobiles in Ontario has increased by 
only 7 per cent. between 1941 and 1952, the number of privately-owned trucks has 
risen by 166 per cent. to a new high of about 232,500. The number of trailers 
has also increased, but not so spectacularly, by 53.8 per cent., to about 74,000. 
Trucks are being used more and more widely to haul freight on both local and long- 
distance trips. A trucking service on a daily schedule from Halifax to Vancouver 
with a change of carrier at Toronto, was instituted during 1953. A great variety 
of goods is carried including farm and market garden produce, raw materials, and 
manufactured articles. 


During 1953, 1,404,084 motor vehicle permits were issued in Ontario. 
This includes 1,115,563 for passenger cars and 257,708 for commercial vehicles. 


In 1952, there were 81,281 miles of road in Ontario, an increase of 
9.8 per cent. over the previous year. Of this total, 68.9 per cent. was surfaced 
with gravel and crushed stone, 14.8 per cent. with earth, and 2.5 per cent. with 
conerete. A bituminous covering was used on the remaining roads. 


During 1953, work was carried out on approximately 200 highway projets. 
Among these was the highway which will run from Windsor to the Quebec border. 
Work on this project has been going on at several spots. For example, highway 
number two is being straightened, widened and improved between Windsor and Tilbury, 
and between London and Woodstock. It is expected that this part of the highway 
will connect with the Toronto By-pass. By-passes have also been started around 
Kingston and between Trenton and Belleville. 


North-south traffic was greatly eased by the opening of the Bracebridge 
By-pass, which runs from three miles south of Bracebridge to about eleven miles 
south of Huntsville. Construction is underway on by-passes around both Orillia 
and Washago. Another important development on which construction was begun, is 
the Toronto-Peterborough cut-off. This highway will start a few miles north of 
Newcastle on Highway thirty-five and will cut through directly to the junction of 
Highways twenty-eight and seven-A, southwest of Peterborough. 


Also of importance is the construction of mining access roads in Nor- 
thern Ontario. These will not only open up new territory for mining and forestry, 
but will provide connecting links with already existing transportation facilities. 
Hach year beginning in 1951, a grant of one million dollars has been made to the 
Department of Mines for the building of these roads. To the end of 1953 the 
Nepartment has undertaken to construct about twenty-two access roads, most of 
which are now in use. : 


Work is also being carried out on various sections of the Trans-Canada 
Highway. Passed in December, 1949, the Trans-Canada Highway Act authorized the 
Minister of Resources and Development to make agreements with the provinces for 
the construction of this highway; Up to 50 per cent. of ‘the cost to) the Province 
of new construction, or of highways previously constructed and later incerporated 
as part of the Trans-Canada Highway, would be paid by the Federal Government. All 
the provinces except Quebec have now signed agreements. Each province may choose 
the route of the Highway within its own area, providing that neighbouring provinces 
agree on the point at which it crosses provincial borders and, further, that it 
is the shortest practical east-west route. The actual construction of the Highway 
is under the direct control of the Provincial Highway or Provincial Public Works 
Departments, but must meet the specifications set out in the Act. 


It is estimated that, within Ontario, the Trans-Canada Highway will 
stretch for about 1400 miles. From December 1949 to December 1953, 193 miles of 
paving and 349 miles of grading were completed to meet the required specifications. 
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This does not include mileage for highways incorporated into the Trans-Canada 
Highway, but built prior to December 1949. 


The route of the Trans-Canada Highway will be as follows: from the 
Quebec border to Ottawa it will run over, or close to, highway number seventeen; 
it will then generally follow highway fifteen to Carleton Place and Perth, seven 
to Peterborough and Lindsay, and twelve to Orillia and Waubaushene. From that 
point it will strike north to Parry Sound, French River and Sudbury, and west to 
Chapleau, White River and Schreiber. It will then approximate highway seventeen 
to Nipigon, Fort William, Kenora, and the Manitoba border. 


Rail Transportation 


The success of the canals in the 1840's, and the commitments of the 
Government regarding their construction and improvement, served initially to re- 
tard the expansion of railways. In 1850 there were only sixty-six miles of 
railway in the united province of Canada, most of it being in Quebec. When the 
railway building boom did come, it was motivated not by a desire to increase local 
traffic, but rather a desire to draw the traffic of the West through Ontario in- 
stead of through the United States. Some canals, such as the Rideau and Trent, 
did suffer and fell into disuse owing to railway competition, but others, where 
the railways acted as feeders, for example by bringing grain from the west to be 
transferred to lake vessels, gained greatly as a result of the new development. 


To-day Southern Ontario has the most complete railway network of any 
part of Canada, with more than 6,000 miles of standard gauge track in operation. 
This system tends to centre around Toronto from which point direct lines lead to 
almost every part of the country. Hamilton is a second centre of concentration, 
serving the Niagara Peninsula and southwestern Ontario. St. Thomas is also impor- 
tant because through it pass the American lines on their time-and-mileage-saving 
shortcut between Detroit and Buffalo. The Michigan Central Railway, operating 
370 miles of single track in 1951, Nans from Detroit to Windsor, St. Thomas, 
Welland, Niagara Falls and Buffalo. The Wabash Railroad follows the same general 
route. The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway (Pere Marquette District), runs from 
Walkerville to Sarnia and also to St. Thomas. Although Ottawa is an important 
centre for the eastern part of the Province, much of the rail traffic in the east 
tends to flow into Montreal. 


Northern Ontario has over },000 miles of railway. Making up the great- 
er part of this mileage, are three east-west, trans-provincial railways, (two 
operated by the Canadian National Railways, and one by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway), and one north-south line from North Bay to Moosonee. This latter rail- 
way, called the Ontario Northland since 1946, was begun in 1902. New Liskeard 
was reached in 1904, Cochrane in 1908, and Moosonee in 1932. In 1951, 573.7 
miles of single track were in operation. 


North Bay, with a population of 17,944, is a major railway centre for 
Northern Ontario. It is a divisional point for two trans-continental railways, 
and is also the head office and main terminal of the Ontario Northland. Except 
for the far north-western mining areas, all important settlements in the Province 
have adequate rail service. 


Flectric railways cannot be operated economically in Canada except in 
urban centres because the long distances to be travelled and the light traffic in 
both freight and passengers do not justify the necessary capital outlay. The first 
electric’railway line in Canada, and probably in North America, was opened in 
June 1886 and operated between Windsor and Walkerville. In 1890, electric rail- 
ways were established in Victoria and Vancouver, and by 1892 the Ottawa, Montreal, 
and Toronto systems were electrified. The first underground electric railway in 
Canada was opened in Toronto, early in 195). 


Track mileage has been gradually decreasing in recent years. In 1941 
there were 382.1 miles of first main track in operation but by 1951, the mileage 
had dropped to 278.6, a reduction of 27.1 per cent. This has happened largely 
because many municipalities have turned to trackless trolley busses or motor buss- 
es. The number of fare passengers carried, including those carried by motor and 
trolley busses, has increased over the same period, from 288,274,733 to 460,330,726, 
a rise of 59.7 per cent. The Toronto Transportation Commission operated 106.4 
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miles of first main track in 1951, 38.2 per cent. of the Ontario total, and carr- 
ied 302,889,938 passengers, or 65.8 per cent. of all those carried in the Province. 


Air Trans portetion 


Although natural conditions in Canada, with its vast distances and 
many almost inaccessible areas, favoured the development of air transportation, 
little interest was shown until after World War I. Many wartime pilots were then 
eager to develop this new field and air services to remote areas, air forestry 
patrols, and inter-city services were gradually established. Air-mail services 
were begun about Christmas, 1927, and have since expanded rapidly. In 1932 it was 
decided that the Federal Government had exclusive jurisdiction over aviation. In 
1937, the Trans-Canada Air Lines was established by Act of Parliament to provide a 
Canadian trans-continental air service and to act as a link in the east-west airway 
system. With World War II came a period of intensive construction of airports and 
airdromes, largely to meet the requirements of the British Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing Plan. When the war ended, many pilots entered the field of commercial flying 
and were either absorbed by existing enterprises or aided in the development of 
new ones. Trans-Atlantic air services begun during the War, were turned over to 
Trans-Canada Air Lines for regularly scheduled operations. Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines grew out of the amalgamation of a number of small commercial operators, its 
aim being primarily to service the northern part of Canada. In 1949, it was auth- 
orized to provide trans-Pacific service. In addition FOmIEC eAymands Cpr vlc there 
are four smaller domestie lines licenced to Operate scheduled services in Canada. 
Only one of these, Central Northern Airways Limited, operates in Ontario. 


The Division of Air Services of the Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests recorded 12,800 flight hours during the fiscal year 1951-52. Included in 
this figure were over 5,000 hours spent in fire detection and suppression, 3,500 
in administration purposes, 2,100 looking after fish and wildlife, 900 for timber 
management, and 170 hours spent on mercy flights. Vertical photography for forest 
resources inventory was carried out over an area of more than 11,000 square miles. 


Toronto is one of the greatest concentration points of air routes in 
Canada, with direct lines to Montreal, western Canada, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York and Bermuda. Regular weekly trans-Atlantic services direct from Toronto 
were begun November 1, 1953. Among the new routes to Open in 1954 will be one 
linking Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, North Bay, Ottawa and Montreal. There are many 
other air ports and air harbours throughout the Province. In 1951 there were sevan- 
ty-nine landing areas in Ontario - fifty-nine land ports and twenty water ports - 
or 24.3 per cent. of all landing areas in Canada. Thirty-four of the land ports 
and one of the water ports were lighted. Thirty-nine of the fields were hard sur- 
faced. In addition to these regular landing areas, it is possible to land and 
take off from almost any point along the shores of the Great Lakes, Muskoka Lakes, 
Rideau Lakes, many lakes in Algonquin Park and virtually any lake in Northern 
Ontario. Almost every point in the Province is thus easily accessible by air. 


Expansion of air services in Northern Ontario took place rapidly from 
the 1920's. The speed and ease of air transportation have greatly facilitated min- 
ing activities, especially in areas which would otherwise be inaccessible. Aircraft 
have also been regularly used for forest Sketching, patrol, and fire suppression. 

In addition, very large areas have been mapped by aerial photography each years 
Development in the settled areas to the south was much much slower, primarily be- 
cause of the expense of providing the necessary ground facilities when other means 
of transportation were already established. 


LABOUR ForcE(1) IN THE TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY, 1951 


% of % of 
Canada (2) Total Ontario Total. 
Air transport and airports 10, 469 3.1 1,766 1.7 
Bus and coach transportation (interurban) 8,055 2.4 2,189 2.1 
Steam railways (inc. express and 
telegraph service) 170,956 514. 54,757 Pwion| 
Taxicab 22,010 6.6 5,762 SA 
Truck transportation 60,554 18.2 21,491 21.1 
Urban and suburban transportation PL O3L 6.6 8,785 8.6 
Water transportation 23,919 {ese 5 LS Dias 
Services incidental to transportation 1,809 0.5 661 0.6 
Services incidental to water transportation 12,242 Steet tue re 
Other transportation 948 Ons 219 Ore 
Not stated 105 (3) 16 (3) 
TOTAL 332,898 100.0 102,021 100.0 
Total Labour Force 5,286,153 1,884, 941 


(1) 14 years of age and over 
(2) Not including Yukon and Northwest Territories 
(3) Less than 0.1% 


Source: Labour Force, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census 1951. 
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Region 1 - Metropolitan 
Halton 
Peed 
York 


Region 2 - Burlington 
Brant 
Wentworth 


Region 3 - Niagara 
Lincoln 
Welland 


Region 4 - Lake Erie 
Haldimand 
Norfolk 


Region 5 ~ Upper Thames 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Oxford 


Region 6 - Border 
Essex 
Kent 


Region { - St. Clair River 
Lambton 


Region 8 - Upper Grand River 
Peath 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


Region 9 - Blue Water 
Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Huron 
Simcoe 


Region 10 - Kawartha 
Durham 
Ontario 
Peterborough 
Victoria 
Northumberland 


Region 11 - Quinte 
Frontenac 
Hastings 
Lennox and Addington 
Prince Edward 


Region 12 - Upper St. Lawrence 
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Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 
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Commercial 
Vehicles Total 
No No % 
69,069 28.2 373,183 28 
AST On HU AL Th OFtd,, 2 
3,469 1.4 LT s3RO gked 
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Region 13 - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Region 14 - Highlands 
Haliburton 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Parry Sound 


Region 15 - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Timiskaming 


Region 16 - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


Region 17 - Sault 
Algoma 


Region 18 - Lakehead 
Kenora 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


Non-residents 


Dual Purpose 
Motorcycles 


Total 


Source: Motor Vehicles Branch, 
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Ontario Department of Highways. 
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HIGHWAYS AND ROADS - MILEAGES - BY COUNTIES - 1952 
asc Aa a ed a ee ee 


Organized 
King's County Township Urban (1) 
Highways Roads Roads Roads Total 
Region 1 - Metropolitan 350.97 624.52 3,052.48 i275 9 4h, 900e7s 
Halton e253 147.20 BETO 17.90 oleae 
Peel ae Oe 143.20 655.20 47.76 963.18 
York See 334.12 1,953.58 TT EOSIN | Shy ikelsy,2al 
Region 2 - Burlington 254.56 306.22 One so is .6L 2,023.75 
Brant 88.16 116.79 531.34 3.97 820.26 
Wentworth 166.40 189.43 516.05 S351.6) 20s he 
Region 3 - Niagara 191.84 Boe (5 1,486.69 333203 0 2, 35036aL 
Lincoln 79.58 187.75 582.39 134.52 984 ..2u 
Welland 112.26 164.00 904.30 LOS. Sis 1, 37 O20 
Region 4 - Lake Erie 141.55 4O4.70 ibe Stel A akll 23061, *2, 258.07 
Haldimand 78.40 164.40 585.61 55a 879.96 
Norfolk Ssredlal 240.30 999.50 ee lOm nels, S75 Ol 
Region 5 - Upper Thames 432.37 1,011.50 3, Oe oO 480.30 5,596.97 
Elgin 116.2) 282.50 893.50 98.70 1,390.9) 
Middlesex 200.02 Saale © 1,698.40 AMNENO) esl xo 
Oxford Waist 217.50 1,080.90 140.50 1,555.01 
Region 6 - Border 354.65 570.55 BG euen 703.82 3,983.76 
Essex Wife 242.55 TD Oetsaa 547.43 1,995.15 
Kent Gee! 328.00 1, Soo SS 156.39." “E96B S61 
Region) {= Sts: Clair Rs) 9155-205 234.00 1,393.66 220.49) 2006.20 
Lambton 155,05 234.00 1, 393.66 226.49 2,009.20 
Region 8 - Upper Grand R. 
352610 812.93 2,686.62 648.20 4,500.53 
Perth 132. 230.63 995.50 (Goce eC Ree) 
Waterloo itiea® 206.90 551.09 SETH TL SRI 
Wellington 142.76 375.40 1,140.03 LEPSTL “1,839.90 
Region 9 - Blue Water 876.76 “L907 58 8,072.80 673539" “1120.58 
Bruce 162.55 303.53 1,625.10 LL 308 ~ 2,208 26 
Dufferin 65.16 166.20 754.60 SOOM lPOLOma 
Grey 145.86 359.20 2,065.70 T5RCLO) 2) 7erOo 
Huron 205.30 400.15 1,484.25 WEYcsyi, Len Oy! 
Simcoe 297.29 268.50 2 Ves SUS 242.88 2,951.82 
Region 10 - Kawartha 615.96 964.31 586.05 602.51 7,465.53 
Durham 103.25 150.00 999.60 {60 1532005 
Ontario 165.65 225.26 1,114.60 228.368 | 1733.07 
Peterborough TUG SSwL 201.80 930.50 TOD SOM ke Lele Ome 
Victoria 125.90 227.20 917.10 15.95" 1 WeORo5 
Northumberland 101.35 160.05 We U5 OS 120;80 1557025 
Region 11 - Quinte 548.73 808.68 3,458.05 262,60" 516 la 
Frontenac WSR 165.25 951.80 (6.25) Lo teso 
Hastings 211.99 283.59 1,502.68 138.34 2,192.00 
Lennox and Addington 129.25 MO) G2 648.30 25.49 973.25 
Prince Edward 53-116 189.63 355-27 20.60 618.66 
Region 12 - Upper St. Lawrence 
372.29 808.40 2,700.94 P56-416 FE 036.04 
Dundas 9.07 1h0. 45 448.70 20.58 658.80 
Glengarry 59.81 150.65 515.00 16.97 742 43 
Grenville 48.98 WAT 491.48 26.60 718.76 
Leeds WD se 194.40 836.76 66.95. 1270.98 
Stormont 41.56 171.20 409.00 D5 eSul 647.07 
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Organized 
Township 


Roads 


4, 776*75 
1,063.25 
1,000.20 
522.50 
1,688.00 
502.80 


2,900.80 
~ 476.00 


Q 


ee 


Total ey 
7,079.85. 8.7 
¥ FeO. 2 eye 2 
1hs3. 70 0 1S 

Teo tonne 
2,303-25 3.9 

689.87 0.8 
590.36 Gh 

641.70 0.8 
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King's County 
Highways Roads 
Region 13 - Ottawa Valley 546.64 1,024.38 
Carleton 117.62 231.45 
Lanark 94,87 228.10 
Prescott 5215 179.68 
Renfrew 261.43 228.30 
Russell 19.97 156.85 
Region 14 - Highlands 613.61 = 
Haliburton 59.90 - 
Muskoka, 109.30 - 
Nipissing Buwous - 
Parry Sound 128.90 = 
Region 15 - Clay Belt 605.00 ~ 
Cochrane 396.00 - 
Timiskaming 209.00 - 
Region 16 - Nickel Range 207.33 - 
Manitoulin UB - 
Sudbury 189.58 - 
Region 17 - Sault OE SES - 
Algoma AOS 25, = 
Region 18 - Lakehead 1,047.33 - 
Kenora W51.43 - 
Rainy River 107.75 5 
Thunder Bay 488.15 = 
Total 7,870.67 9,419.52 


48,926.11 


ATS VIG 


81,280.87 100.1 


(1) The total figure includes development roads 2,709.72 miles and unorganized 
townships roads 5,176.69 miles. 


NOTE: - Percentages do not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 


Source: Ontario Department of Highways. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Radio 


Karly in the 1920's, privately-owned broadcasting stations began to 
operate in Canada. These, however, tended to become established in the larger ur- 
ban areas with the result that many people who lived in rural areas could not re- 
ceive the programs. To remedy this situation, the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion was created in 1936 with instructions to build a chain of high-power stations 
across Canada. Work on plans for nation-wide radio coverage had to stop during 
World War II, but was later resumed. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is responsible for regulations 
controlling the establishment and operation of networks, and for the character of 
all programs broadcast by both its own and privately-owned stations. It also re- 
views all applications for licences for new stations and for increases in power 
and changes in frequency or location. Two factors are involved in decisions on 
such matters. First, the present and proposed facilities of the Corporation must 
not be interfered with, and second, all high-power transmission facilities on both 
long and short-wave bands are reserved for the use of the Corporation. 


Network operations (two or more stations broadcasting the same program 
at the same time) are restricted to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. In 
Ontario there are ten basic and three supplementary stations on the Trans-Canada 
network, nine basic and three supplementary on the Dominion network, and two sup- 
plementary stations (CFCL Timmins and CHNO Sudbury) on the French network. 


The Corporation also has the sole right to bring in programs from 
the United States. In Ontario, however, there is one exception - CFRB Toronto is 
affiliated with the Columbia Broadcasting System. CBL and CJBC Toronto (both CBC 
stations) are affiliated with the National Broadcasting Company and the American 
Broadcasting Company respectively. 


Privately-owned stations, in general, are limited to 5,000 watts 
power and most of the 47 stations in Ontario operate on 1,000 to 5;000 watts on the 
Shared channels. In Ontario, however, CFRB Toronto and CKLW Windsor have operated 
on 50,000 watts since 1948. Two CBC stations, CBL and CJBC Toronto, also use 
50,00C watts. The clear channels which were assigned to Canada by the North Ameri- 
can Regional Broadcasting Agreement in 1937, are reserved for CBC stations, four 
of which operate in Ontario. Clear channels are those on which the signal of a 
high-power station is protected from interference up to long distances or to the 
borders of the country in which it is situated. 


The CBC derives its revenue partly from radio licence fees and partly 
from commercially sponsored programs. The private stations must depend for reven- 
ue on the commercial programs. At the end of 1953, there were 19 frequency modula- 
tion stations in Ontario. 


It is estimated that in September 1953, 97.1 per cent. of all house- 
holds in Ontario and 96.4 per cent. of those in Canada, had radios. ‘In Ontario, 
65.7 per cent. of the households had one radio and 31.4 per cent. had two or more, 
while for Canada as a whole, the figures were 72.3 per cent. and 24.1 PeRcent. 
respectively. In 1951, there were 338 radio announcers and 628 radio operators 

in Ontario. 


RECEIVING STATION LICENCES 
Year Canada h Change Ontario % Change » 


1950-51 2,212,435 ie 708,012 x 
1951-52 2,313,944 4.6 TeO5.( 10 2.6 


Source: Department of Transport, Telecommunications Division, Ottawa. 


PRODUCER'S SALES OF RADIO RECEIVING SETS, ONTARIO 
Value at 


Number Sold List Price($) 
1951. 282,239 ony (225100 
1952 267,459 23,106,737 
1953(1st ten mos.) 248,076 21,212,979 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Radio and Television Receiving Sets. 
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Television 


There are two publicly-owned television stations in Ontario operated 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBLT Toronto, CBOT Ottawa) and two pri- 
vately-owned stations (CKSO-TV Sudbury, CFPL-TV London). There is also one sta- 
tion in Montreal and one in Vancouver operated by the CBC. It is hoped that 6 
coast-to-coast television network will be completed by 1956: 


Technical aspects of telecasting are under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Transport, while program content is controlled by the CBC. 


It is estimated that in September 1953, 21.5 per cent. of the house- 


holds in Ontario and 10.2 per cent. of the households in Canada, had television 
sets. 


DOMESTIC SALES AND PRODUCTION OF TELEVISION SETS IN CANADA 


Sales Production 
No. Value No. 
(list price) 
1949 (Sept.-Dec. only) 4,163 1,684,153 9,189 
1950 29,623 12,947, 900 32,971 
alo 39,185 20,835, 908 48,657 
1952 1375236 60,659,412 141,946 
1953 (First 10 mos.) 259,721 105,112,199 nea 
n.a. - not available 
SALES OF TELEVISION SETS IN ONTARIO, BY AREAS 

(Ten months ending October, 1953) 

Toronto 78,513 

Hamilton-Niagara 31, 467 

Windsor 16,624 

Ottawa & Eastern Ontario 22,435 

Other 11,824 

Total 160, 863 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Radio and Television Receiving Sets. 
Telegraphs and Cables 


The number of telegrams sent (1) in 1952 dropped for Canada by about 
180,000 to 19.5 million and for Ontario by about 236,000 to 6.1 million. The num- 
ber of cablegrams (2), however, rose by 149,000 ta 1.9 million for the whole of 
Canada. Money transfers reached a new high of $19.5 million, an increase of 15.1 
per cent. compared to 1951. 


In 1951, there were 2,006 telegraph operators in Ontario. 


1952 
Canada Ontario 
Pole line mileage 52,699 10,569 
Wire mileage 437,581 134,079 
Number of offices 5,256 1,383 
Telegrams sent (1) 19; 513,250 6,143,979 
Source: Telegraph and Cable Statistics for 1952, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


Ottawa. 
(1) Includes commercial wireless messages to and from ships on the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River and between stations. 
(2) Excludes cablegrams relayed. 


Telephones 


In 1952 there were 490 telephone systems, with a total of 1,412,068 
telephones, operating in Ontario. In addition, the Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests operated g08 telehone stations in connection with its work of fire 
prevention. The Bell Telephone Company of Canada operated 1,240,884 telephones or 
87.9 per cent. of the phones in Ontario in 1952. The number of telephones in that 
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system has increased by 6.7 per cent. compared to the previous year. Other tele- 
phone systems operated 171,184 telephones, 4.4 per cent. more than in 1951. In 
the same year, there were 331 mobile and 35,637 manual telephones. 


TELEPHONES PER 100 POPULATION 


(as of December 31) 


Ontario Canada 
1941 18.3 iy 
1951 28.4 21.8 
1952 29.2 22.9 


NUMBER OF TELEPHONES IN ONTARIO, 1951 


Business Residence 

On individual lines 1227714 169, 692 

On party lines-rural 11,091 165,494 

-other 15,182 D324 Ou 

Private branch exchange and extension 222,832 76,201 
Public pay stations 18,158 ~ 

Total 389,977 946, 488 


In 1951 there were 12,699 telehone operators in Ontario. Operators 
not employed by the various telephone systems are included in this figure. 


Newspapers 


Weekly newspapers serve the smaller cities and towns and the rural 
areas of the Province, and are concerned primarily with local news. Daily news- 
papers have a broader news coverage and also tend to have a wider sphere of in- 
fluence, extending into the areas surrounding the cities in which they are pub- 
lished. The larger metropolitan dailies, especially those of Toronto, extend even 
farther, and compete with the dailies of other urban centres. This is possible 
partly because newspapers can be transported so quickly and partly because the 
larger papers can afford exclusive features which are financially beyond the reach 
of the smaller ones. 


During 1953, 299 weeklies and 42 dailies were published in Ontario. 
According to the Canadian Almanac, 208 publications of all kinds are printed in 
the area of metropolitan Toronto. These include three daily newspapers, several 
national trade and professional journals, national magazines, religious papers, 
and a number of foreign-language papers both daily and weekly. 


Accurate circulation figures are relatively easy to obtain for daily 
newspapers since they subscribe to the Audit Bureau of Circulation requirements. 
"Net paid" figures are shown in the tables for these. Many weekly newspapers, 
however, do not subscribe to the Audit Bureau and in such cases total circulation 
(paid and free) is shown when these figures are supported by sworn statements or 
other reliable records. 


The Post Office 


The Post Office Department was created in 1867 to handle all postal 
matters for Canada. To aid in the carrying out of this function, there were in 
operation by 1952, 12,305 post offices in Canada and 2,598 in Ontario. In the 
same year, letter carrier service was provided in 126 Canadian cities and towns 
by about 5,000 uniformed letter carriers. There were also approximately 5,200 
rural mail routes covering about 120,750 miles and serving 397,100 rural mail 
boxes. 


Since July 1, 1948, all first-class domestic mail up to and including 
One ounce in weight has been carried by air between two Canadian points, if 
faster service is thus ensured. 


Region 


Region 


Region 


Region 


Region 


Region 


Region 


Region 


Region 


Region 


Region 


Region 


10 


dal 


iN: 
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RADIO STATIONS - 1953 


Metropolitan 
Toronto 


Burlington 
Brantford 
Hamilton 


Niagara 
Niagara Falls 
St. Catharines 
Woods tock 


Upper Thames 
London 
St. Thomas 


Border 
Chatham 
Windsor 


St, Clair River 
Sarnia 


Upper Grand River 
Guelph 

Kitchener - Waterloo 
Stratford 


Blue Water 
Barrie 
Orillia 
Owen Sound 
Wingham 


Kawartha 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 


Quinte 
Bellevile 
Kingston 


Upper St. Lawrence 
Brockville 
Cornwall 


Ottawa Valley 
Ottawa 


Pembroke 


Call 
Leteere 


CKFH 


CKPC 
CHML 
CJSH-FM 
CKOC 


CHVC 
CKTB 
CKOX 


CFPL 
CHLO 


CFCO 
*CBE 
CKLW 


CHOK 


CJOY 
CKCR 
CICS 


CKBB 
CFOR 
CFOS 
CKNX 


CKLB 
CHEX 


CJBQ 
CKWS 


CFJR 
CKSF 


CBO 
CFRA 
CKOY 


CHOV 


AUDIENCE 
TOTAL AREA 
RADIO HOMES 
Power Day Night 
Watts 
50,000 661 ,670 626,550 
50,000 619,430 639,720 
1,000 137,050 S 
50,000 451,610 420,590 
5,000 day, N.a. nea. 
1,000 night 
250 92 , 320 142,950 
1,000 2h ,860 19,570 
5,000 316,480 261,810 
9,200 n.a. nea. 
5,000 180 ,860 187,130 
5,000 15,170 11,350 
1,000 81,420 75 ,820 
250 9,790 7,230 
5,000 86 ,220 71,640 
1,000 63,670 50, 360 
1,000 76,950 43,530 
10,000 35,920 32,750 
50,000 128 ,090 101,070 
5,000 day, na. n.a. 
1,000 night 
250 14,520 13, 350 
250 27,400 20,080 
250 n.a. n.a. 
250 13,780 10,530 
1,000 eh 410 17,210 
1,000 16,980 aks yy eule: 
1,000 68 , 480 55,040 
250 Nee n.a. 
1,000 n.a. nea. 
250 22 , 360 18,100 
5 ,O00 Blige nea. 
250 10,260 6,610 
250 18,770 14,860 
1,000 116,920 106 , 800 
5 ,000 104 ,880 96,010 
5,000 day, 92,180 87 ,600 
1,000 night 
1,000 16,060 13,800 


Region 


Region 


Region 


Region 


Region 


14 


a) 


16 


17 


18 


Highlands 
North Bay 


Clay Belt 
Kirkland Lake 
Timmins 


Nickel Range 
Sudbury 


Sault 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Lakehead 
Fort Frances 
Fort William 
Kenora 

Port Arthur 
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Call 


Letters 


CFCH 


CIKL 
CKGB 
CFCL 


CHNO 
CKSO 


CJIC 


CKFI 
CKPR 
CJIRL 
CFPA 


Power 
Watts 


1,000 


5 ,000 
5,000 
1,000 


1,000 
5,000 


250 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

250 


AUDIENCE 

TOTAL AREA 

RADIO HOMES 
Day Night 
n.a nea. 
neG. nea. 
nea. nea. 
n.a. n.a 
20,740 18 ,250 
37 ,O70 30 ,870 
16,130 d37 3h0 
nea. neaGe 
21,970 19,200 
7,190 6,090 
17 , 340 17,070 


* Owned and operated by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
n.a. not available 


Source: 


Canadian Advertising, Fourth Quarter, 1953. 
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TELEPHONES IN ONTARTO, 1952 


Bell Other 
Telephone Telephone Total Telephones in 
Company Systems Ontario 

No. No. No. 

Region 1 - Metropolitan 491,316 6,290 497 ,606 35.2 
Halton 9) 159 LOO 9,555 0.7 
Peel 12,209 2,679 14 ,888 160 
York 469,952 ew 473,163 o285 

Region 2 - Burlington 109,720 - 109,720 (oui 
Brant 21,783 - 21,703 aa5: 
Wentworth 87 ,937 - 87 ,937 6.2 

Region 3 - Niagara 61,724 BOLL Cis 0 4.8 
Lincoln 30,091 = 30 , O91 eon? 
Welland 31633 5 Okb 37 44d 207 

Region 4 - Lake Erie 10,672 2 , 383 135055 0.9 
Haldimand 1,547 2,303 3,930 Das 
Norfolk 9,125 = 9,125 0.6 

Region 5 - Upper Thames 70,878 13,820 8h ,698 6.0 
Elgin 10,036 5, 392 15,428 deal 
Middlesex 47,092 5,588 52,680 Ba 
Oxford 235750 2,840 16,590 Le 

Region 6 - Border 80 ,708 5,948 86,656 Gal) 
Essex 56,222 T,790 63,012 RS 
Kent 22 ,486 1,158 23,644 1.6 

Region 7 - St. Clair River 16,667 4231 20 ,898 cms 
Lambton 16,667 L231 20 ,898 eds 

Region 8 - Upper Grand River 67 ,186 8,559 15 TED 5.4 
Perth 12,087 L035 16,122 fee 
Waterloo 38,705 2,049 hO,754 2.9 
Wellington 16, 394 2,475 18 ,869 oe 

Region 9 - Blue Water hh GO By NSALS) TOs TL 5.0 
Bruce 3,966 5,986 9,952 Ove 
Dufferin 2 , 332 870 3,202 One 
Grey 12,085 4,138 16,223 Te 
Huron 6 ,627 6,508 1:3),135 0.9 
Simcoe 19,894 6,311 28 ,205 2.0 

Region 10 - Kawartha 54,052 9,841 63,893 4.5 
Durham 0» 399 1,875 7,274 0.5 
Ontario 21,394 783 ery it Dee 
Peterborough 16,472 982 17,454 IBA. 
Victoria 5 , 366 o 5k ROWS 0.5 
Northumberland Aiea 3,830 9,251 0.7 

Region 11 - Quinte 41,560 WAT 46,001 Bee 
Frontenac 18 ,269 673 18,942 EE) 
Hastings 17,724 Dy Bu: 19 441 14 
Lennox and Addington 1,483 2,019 3,502 0.2 
Prince Edward 4 084 32 4 116 us 

Region 12 - Upper St. Lawrence 27,514 5 910 33, 4oh 24 
Dundas 3,398 - 3, 398 Ose 
Glengarry 1,918 (fille 2,630 0.2 
Grenville 3, 316 894 4,210 0.3 
Leeds 7,534 3,900 11,434 0.8 
Stormont 11, 348 hok 1s es 0.9 


Region 13 - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Region 14 - Highlands 
Haliburton 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Parry Sound 


Region 15 - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Timiskaming 


Region 16 - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


Region 17 - Sault 
Algoma 


Region 18 - Lakehead 
Kenora 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


Bell 
Telephone 
Company 
No. 


112,655 
90,118 
7,013 
3,596 
10,076 
sae 
19,018 
4,911 
10 ,837 
3,270 


Ontario Department of Lands and Forests - 


TOTAL 


1,240,884 


Other 


Telephone 
Systems 


No. 


L7 i vee 


Total Telephones in 


Ontario 


No. 


120 , 359 


1,412,976 
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CIRCULATION OF NEWSPAPERS IN ONTARIO, 1953 


Region 1 - Metropolitan 
Halton York 
Weeklies: Acton 1,394 Aurora 2,038 Toronto(16) 6,500(c) 
Burlington 2,960 Etobicoke(3) 7,600 11,000(c) 
Georgetown 1,605 4,500 10,000(c) 
Milton 1,67 4,000 13,000 
Oakville(2) 2,886 Lansing 3,700 2,475 
2,539 Willowdale 5 ,000(c) 
Leaside 3,100 8,500(c) 
Long Branch 4,000 4, 500(c) 
Peel Markam 2,400 12,500(c) 
Mount Dennis ake 2,500(c) 
Bolton 1,250 Newmarket 4,272 10,000(c) 
Brampton(2) 3,765 New Toronto eS 2,800(c) 
Sy hi Richmond Hill 3,504 10,000(¢) 
Cooksville Taye Scarborough 3,580 10,000(c) 
Port Credit 4,210 Stouffville 3,108 6,800 
Streetsville 874 Sutton 1,0h2 10, 327(c) 
West Hill 3,280 
Weston 3,860 
Woodbridge (2)1,850 
2,000 
Foreign Language - Toronto: 
Bulgarian & Hungarian 5,023 Polish(2) 8,653 
Macedonian(2) 3,500 Japanese (2) 3,500 9,167 
1,000 3, 400 Russian 4,020 
Croat & Serb 5,357 Jewish(2) 7,590 Ukrainian(6) 6,470 
Estonian(3) 5,000 8,974 7,989 
2,197 Latvian 5,180 2,050 
4,807 Lithuanian(2) nea. 4,000 
Finnish 4,020 4,850 15,000 
German 5,000 500 
Dailies: Toronto(3) 230,272 M Toronto Chinese(2) Te as 
396,957 E 4,996 E 
223,208 EB Jewish 19,256 M 
Region 2 - Burlington 
Brant Wentworth 
Weeklies: Burford 900 Dundas 1,895 Stoney 
Paris 1,875 Hamilton(2) 18, 000 Creek 1,200 
36,200 Waterdown 910 
Dailies: Brantford 19,080 E Hamilton 64,249 E 
Region 3 - Niagara 
Weeklies: Beamsville 1,180 Fort Erie 2,959 
Grimsby 1,950 Ridgeway 2,200 
Niagara-on- Thorold 900 
the-Lake 784 
Smithville 1,474 
Dailies: St. Catharines 20,882 Niagara Falls eee 


Welland- 
Port Colborne 


12,923 
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Region 4 - Lake Erie 
Haldimand Norfolk 
Weeklies: Caledonia 1,216 Hagersville 894 Delhi 1,950 
Cayuga 1,019 Jarvis 726 Port Dover 1,340 
Dunnville 3,207 Simcoe Tone 
Region 5 - Upper Thames 
Elgin Middlesex Oxford 
Weeklies: Aylmer 2,226 Glencoe E050 Ingersoll 25 LOS 
Dutton 1,056 London BOR STE Norwich 1,156 
Rodney 950 Lucan 536 Tavistock 810 
West Lorne 600 Parkhill 1,340 Tillsonbury 4,402 
Strathroy 2,256 
Dailies St. Thomas 10,226 London 86,074 Woodstock 8, 844 
Region 6 - Border 
Essex Kent 
Weeklies: Amherstburg 2, 383 Blenheim 1,926 
Belle River O77 Bothwell 1,000 
Comber 850 Dresden(2) 1,828 
Essex 3,200 Wee, 
Harrow 152 Merlin 600 
Kingsville 2 Ridgetown AOS 
La Salle le tOO Thamesville 635 
Leamington Snell Tilbury 1,410 
Riverside 1,650 Wallaceburg 4,125 
Tecumseh (Bilingual) 1,900 Wheatley 1,000 
Windsor (Croat& Serb) 4,314 
Dailies: Windsor 73,242 Chatham 13,236 
Region { - St. Clair River 
Lambton 
Weeklies: Alvinston 1,053 Petrolia 1,970 
Forest(2) 1,333 Wencimorch al, ye 
1,372 
Dailies: Sarnia 12,716 
Region 8 - Upper Grand River 
Perth Waterloo Wellington 
Weeklies: Listowel 2,530 Ayr LoVe Arthur 1,,400 
Milverton 2,074 Elmira 1,344 Drayton IL, F5O 
Mitchell 1,682 Hespeler 1,276 Elora 750 
Monkton 500 New Hamburg 1,007 Erin Is OBE 
St. Marys 3,430 Preston em(oD Fergus 1,578 
Waterloo 3, 404 Harriston 1,250 
Mount Forest oor 
Palmerston Ws Osve 
Dailies: Stratford 9,699 Galt 10,580 Guelph 11,808 
Kitchener 29,203 


Region 9 - Blue Water 


Bruce 
Weeklies: Chesley 
Kincardine 
Lucknow 
Mildmay 
Paisley 
Port Elgin 
Southampton 
Tara 
Teeswater 
Walkerton 
Wiarton 


Dailies: 


v 


Huron 
Weeklies: Blyth 
Brussels 
Clinton 
Exeter 
Goderich 
Seaforth(2) 


Wircham 
Zurich 


Dailies: 

Region 10 - Kawartha 
Durham 

Bowmanville 

Millbrook 


Orono 
Port Hope 


Weeklies: 


Dailies: Port Hope 


Victoria 


Bobcaygeon 
Fenelon Falls 
Lindsay (2) 


Weeklies: 


Dailies: Lindsay 


Region 11 - Quinte 


1,630 
2,213 
1,500 
938 
973 
1,562 
768 
ge 
860 
SHON 
2,20 


800 
975 
2,126 
2,614 
3,023 
2,270 
2516) 
2,065 
670 


3,961 
664 
786 
603 


2701 


TTT 
950 
3,094 
5,287 


2,354 


Frontenac 


Weeklies: 
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Dufferin Grey 
Grand Valley 981 Dundalk 2,082 
Orangeville 3,217 Durham 1,845 
Shelburne 2,000 Flesherton 1,150 
Hanover 2,607 
Markdale 1,304 
Meaford 2,207 
Owen Sound  5,000(c) 
Thornbury OSD: 
Owen Sound 12,516 
Simcoe 
Alliston ay oh Midland 3, 800(c) 
Barrie 6,699 Midland & 
Beeton (52 Penetang(2) 4,334 
Bradford 1,193 4,334 
Camp Borden 1,300 Orillia 4,747 
Coldwater 500 Stayner 827 
Collingwood 3,148 
Creemore 990 
Elmvale 998 
Orillia Sy eOT 
Ontario Peterborough 
Ajax 1,500 Havelock 507 
Beaverton 750 Norwood ou 
Cannington 770 Peterborough 6,046 
Pickering dD Do 
Port Perry; O50 
Uxbridge iO) 
Oshawa 11,986 Peterborough 
15,878 
Northumberland 
Brighton 984 Hastings avers 
Campbellford 1,850 Presqu'ile Pt. 
Cobourg 3,796 x400(c) 
Colhorne (2) 503 Warkworth 910 
535 
Hastings Lennox & Addington 
Bancroft 1,698 Napanee(2) 3,400 
Frankford g00 2,462 
Madoc 982 
Marmora 750 
Stirling 993 
Trenton 3,607 
Tweed 2,042 


Region ll - Quinte Cont. 
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Frontenac Hastings 
Dailies: Kingston 18,959 Belleville 9,929 
Prince Edward 
Weeklies: Picton(2) 4,275 
1,850 
Region le - Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas Glengarry 
Weeklies: Chesterville 1,125 Alexandria(2) 2,286 
Troquois 1,050 T0500 
Morrisburg 1,000 
Winchester 1,860 
Leeds 
Weeklies: Athens 649 Gananoque 2,472 
Brockville 520 Westport 986 
Dailies: Brockville 6,949 
Region 13 - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton Lanark 
Weeklies: Carp 554 Almonte 1,750 
Carleton Place2,104 
Lanark r i 460 
Perth 3,080 
Smiths Falls 3,982 
Dailies: Ottawa (2Eng)59,695 
59,222 
(RY.") 426) OLY 
Renfrew 
Weeklies: Arnprior 2,138 Pembroke(2) 4,854 
Cobden 760 4,854 
Eganville 2,350 Renfrew(2) . 1,300 
Syete 
® 
Region 14 - Highlands 
Haliburton Muskoka 
Weeklies: Haliburton (2) 1,000 Bracebridge (2)2,600 
1,542 1,850 
‘ Gravenhurst 1,950 
Huntsville 2,282 
Dailies: 


Lennox & Addington 


Grenville 
Cardinal 625 
Kemptville 1,700 
Prescott 1,900 

EMIS 
Cornwall 4,000 
Cornwall 11, 835 

Prescott 
Hawkesbury 

(Eng.) 1,850 

(2Fr.) 3,000 

7,200 
Vankleek 
Hill TY EXO) 

Nipissing 

Cache Bay 600 


North Bay 


11, 906 


Region 14 - Highlands Cont. 


Parry Sound 
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Weeklies: Burks Falls 1,273 
Parry Sound 2,400 
Powassan n.a. 
Region 15 - Clay Belt 
Cochrane Timiskaming 
Weeklies; Cochrane eo Haileybury 800 
Kapuskasing 1,170 New Liskeard 3,599 
Dailies: Timmins 10, 480 Kirkland Lake 4,654 
Region 16 - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin Sudbury 
Weeklies: Gore Bay 1,475 Chapleau 800 Sudbury (Fr.) 1,851 
Little Current Espanola 500 (2Finn.)4,589 
LHS Massey Deo 3,997 
Webbwood oo 
Dailies: Sudbury 21,038 
Region 17 - Sault 
Algoma 
Weeklies: Blind River 540 Richards 
Bruce Mines 600 Landing 500 
Echo Bay 525 Thessalon 850 
Dailies: Sault Ste. Marie 13,100 


Region 18 - Lakehead 


Kenora 
Weeklies: Dryden 1,634 
Dailies: Kenora Tp 4 


e Controlled Distribution 
x Printed in Summer Only 
n.a. Not Available 


Source: 


Rainy River 


Atikokan 800 
Fort Frances 3,590 
Rainy River 1,188 
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Thunder Bay 


Geraldton 1,100 
Nipigon 1,448 
Port Arthur 

(Finn) 2,600 


Fort William 
13,316 
Port Arthurs 115353 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Retail trade is a sensitive indicator of economic conditions and 
a measure of our standard of living. As such it is interesting to study its 
course Over a number of years. An accompanying table sets forth the dollar 
sales figures from 1930 to 1952 and it may be noted that at no time since 1938 
has there been a decrease in the series. By taking into account changing prices, 
however, one obtains a somewhat different picture. ‘The "real" figures give 
some indication of the changing volume of retail goods sold. To allow for pop- 
ulation changes the per capita figures have also been worked out both on the 
dollar and on the "real" basis, with the latter series indexed in order to 
facilitate study of the changes. This index stood at 156.2 in 1952 (1935-39 « 
100). In other words, people in Ontario to-day buy, on the average, well over 
50 per cent. more goods at the retail level than they did just before the war. 
In regard to the per capita dollar sales figure, which was 921 in 1952, the in- 
crease since the 1935-39 period was 236 per cent. while the increase in total 
retail sales over the same period was 339 per cent. In general terms, both 
value and volume of sales are higher in total and in relation to population. 


Another interesting approach to the study of retail sales is that 
of comparing total sales with total disposable personal income. The percentages 
have been estimated for the years 1930 to 1952 and are set out below. 


PERCENTAGE RATIO OF RETAIL TRADE TO ESTIMATED DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME 
$e EE EV EU ADLE FRENOUNAL LINCOM 


1930 62.4 19h2 52.3 
1931 623 1943 Ts eae 
1932 64.1 194.4. 49.3 
1933 64.4. 1945 Silo 
1934 65.4 1946 612 
THO)S 5 64.5 1947 72.5 
1936 65.8 1948 71.4 
1937 66.4 1949 7S 
1938 63.4 1950 Tesi 
1939 Gig 1951 (2n7 
190 60.4 1952 eee 
1941 59.3 


Since 1947 retail sales have been roughly 70 per cent. of dispos- 
able income. However, one cannot say from this that people have been spending 
70 per cent. of their income on retail goods since part of these expenditures may 
represent outlays delayed by wartime restrictions and made out of savings. It 
is obvious, though, that the ratio of retail expenditures to disposable income has 
been higher in the last few years than it was in the 1930's. 


The distribution of retail sales between types of stores, as de- 
termined for 1951 by the census, shows that the highest proportion of the total 
went to the food and beverage group and the second highest proportion to the 
automotive group. 


RETAIL TRADE IN ONTARIO BY TYPES OF STORES, 1951 


Volume of Per Geno 
Sales Total Sales 
$000 
Food and beverages 1,265 ,225 30.8 
General merchandise 54.0, 330 Wade 
Automotive 1,006 ,452 ek 5 
Apparel and accessories 321 , 642 Hele 
Building materials and hardware 261,948 Go 
Furniture, appliances, radio 
and home furnishings 180 ,491 Ay 
Drugs and health appliances 113,470 258 
Second hand 1 ,oe2 0.2 
Other retail stores 416,812 10.1 
TOTAL(1) 41,114,191 100.0 


(1) 


Because of rounding, figures may not add to totals. 
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It is rather striking that sales by stores in the automotive group 
SO greatly exceed sales of any other group except food and beverages. The impor- 
tance of the automotive industry to the economy of Ontario is obvious. 


The geographical distribution of retail sales will, it is hoped, be 
of interest but should be used with caution. The figures may be used as an in- 
dication of regional selling, of course, but should not be used as an accurate 
indication of regional buying since buying is by no means confined to municipal 
or county boundaries or even to boundaries of the larger areas referred to in this 
book as "Economic Regions"- For example, Forest Hill, a suburb of Toronto, is 
characterized by higher than average incomes but the retail sales per capita 
figure is very low, the reason being that a great deal of buying by residents is 
done in stores located outside of the municipality. Other suburban communities 
in Ontario are in similar positions. 


The figures for numbers of stores and sales per store are set forth 
below for three censuses: 


1930 1941 1951 
Number of retail stores 43,045 47,055 HOME? 
Sales per retail store $25 ,554 $29,901 $82 ,092 


When the 1951 sales-per-store figure is "deflated" by the retail 
price index the increase in the ten year period is smaller but still quite im- 
pressive. In terms of 1941 dollars the 1951 figure is $43,974, indicating that 
the average retail store sold, in volume, a little less than 50 per cent. more 
goods than it did ten years earlier. This percentage increase is roughly the same 
as that mentioned above with regard to retail sales per capita. 


In order to facilitate a comparison of the rate of growth of retail 
sales with that of population in Ontario, a graph has been included with this ar- 
ticle. This graph shows the results of plotting, on a semi-logarithmic scale, 
three series: population, retail sales, and "deflated" or "real" sales. It will 
be noted that retail sales in terms of dollars have risen since 1943 at a more or 
less constant rate (since the line representing retail sales is relatively 
straight for the period 1943-1952). On the other hand, the line representing 
"deflated" or "real" sales is straight from 1943 to 1947, then drops, and sub- 
sequently advances from 1948 to 1952 at a much slower pace, indicating that the 
rate of growth in this series was constant for a shorter period than in the dollar 
retail sales series, i.e. most of the post-war gains in volume of goods sold were 
made by 1947. An examination of the index of "real" retail sales per capita 
corroborates this statement. 


At the time of writing, retail sales figures are available for only 
eleven months of 1953. The incomplete information available seems to indicate an 
increase in dollar sales of about five per cent. for 1953 over 1952. 
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RETAIL SALES, POPULATION, AND RETAIL SALES PER CAPITA IN ONTARIO 
BY REGIONS AND COUNTIES FOR 1951 


Region 1 - Metropolitan 
Halton 
Peel 
York 


Region 2 - Burlington 
Brant 
Wentworth 


Region 3 - Niagara 
Lincoln 
Welland 


Region 4 - Lake Erie 
Haldimand 
Norfolk 


Region 5 - Upper Thames 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Oxford 


Region 6 - Border 
Essex 
Kent 


Region ( = st. Clair River 
Lambton 


Region 8 - Upper Grand River 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


Region 9 - Blue Water 
Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Huron 
Simcoe 


Region 10 - Kawartha 
Durham 
Ontario 
Peterborough 
Vile torial 
Northumberland 


Region 11 - Quinte 
Frontenac 
Hastings 
Lennox and Addington 
Prince Edward 


Retail Sales 
1951 
(§'000) 


1439) (23 
34,239 
33,374 

1,288, 100 


315,740 
61,909 
353,831 


189, 920 
79,774 
110,146 


55,429 
206, 452 


28, 397 


9,791 
41,970 
355 939 
90, 366 


187, 982 
20,295 
(2522 
50,957 
24,015 
20, 443 


140,992 
pa sell 
63, 386 
13) 356 
12,879 


Population 
1951 
(June 2) 


a 276 298 
Li, 003 
55,013 

1,176,622 


338, 940 
72,857 


266, 083 


ele, 599 
ys 
123,233 


276,475 
55.510 
162,139 
58,818 


245,637 
52, 58h 
126,123 
66,930 


270,599 


49,280 
106, 482 


238,601 
Besa 
87,088 
60,789 
Sie 
33, 482 


178,500 


Retail Sales 
Per Capita 


Region l2 - Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Sormont 


Region 13 - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Region 14 - Highlands 
Haliburton 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Parry Sound 


Region 15 - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Timiskaming 


Region 16 - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


Region 17 - Sault 
Algoma 


Region 18 - Lakehead 
Kenora 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


TOTAL 


Source of Original Figures: 
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Retail Sales 
1951 
($000) 


101, 784 
13,594 
1,027 


4,124,191 


Population 
1951 
(June 2) 


137,854 


15,816 


4 597, 542 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


Retail Sales 
Per Capita 
1951 


738 
859 
431 
645 
811 
786 


821 
918 
817 
558 
693 
368 


DT 
61h 
885 
815 
574 


712 
708 
717 


767 
519 
193 


co. 
119 


791 
730 
T7176 
817 


895 


1951 Census of Canada. 
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RETAIL SALES, POPULATION, AND RETAIL SALES PER CAPITA IN URBAN 
CENTRES OF ONTARIO OVER 5,000 POPULATION FOR 1951 


Retail Sales 


Retail Sales Population Per Capita 

1951 1951 1951 

($'000) (June 2) 
Barrie 24, 782 12,514 1,980 
Belleville 26,692 19,519 ON, 
Bowmanville Dy) 5,430 983 
Brampton 10,985 8,389 1,309 
Brantford 48,653 36,727 Dy See, 
Brockville 16,785 12,301 1,365 
Burlington 7,558 6,017 pes) 
Chatham 37,200 21,218 1,753 
Cobourg ee 7,470 1,034 
Collingwood 9,926 Tks 1,339 
Cornwall 25,728 16,899 D522 
Dundas 8, 266 6,846 Me OK 
Eastview TASS 13,799 DSD 
Forest Hill 9,498 15,305 621 
Fort Erie 8,080 Toe 1,067 
Fort Frances 9,899 8,038 Tipese. 
Fort William 31,468 34, 947 900 
Galt 20, 326 19,207 1,058 
Guelph 31, 906 27, 386 1,165 
Hamilton 228 , 349 208, 321 1,096 
Hawkesbury T(95 7,194 1,084 
Ingersoll 85550 6,524 £, 332 
Kenora 10,867 8,695 1,250 
Kingston 43,976 33,459 iesuih 
Kitchener 56,314 4h, 867 ASS 
Leamington 13,130 6,950 1,889 
Leaside 14,997 16,233 92h 
Lindsay 16,090 9,603 1,676 
London 125,682 95,343 1,318 
Long Branch 8,934 SO T2i0 1,024 
Midland 8,297 7,206 aes Sal 
Mimico 5055 11, sue LUG 
Newmarket 6,831 5 KS 1,275 
New Toronto 18,123 11,194 1,619 
Niagara Falls 38,775 22,874 1,695 
North Bay 26, 494 17, 944 1,476 
Oakville 11,304 6,910 1,636 
Orillia 17,761 12,110 1,467 
Oshawa 46,735 41,545 1,125 
Ottawa 207. 15 202,045 DS O2i, 
Owen Sound 20,720 16,423 1,262 
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Retail Sales 


Retail Sales Population Per Capita 

LDL 9D [951 

($1000) (June 2) 
Paris 5,568 5,2h9 1,061 
Parry Sound 8,012 5, 203 1,546 
Pembroke 15,740 12,704 1,239 
Perth 6,389 5,034 1,269 
Peterborough 43,115 BoNee 1,127 
Port Arthur 36, 004 Siow LD 
Port Colborne 10,083 8,275 15218 
Port Hope 8, 233 6,548 257 
Preston 7,394 7,619 970 
Renfrew 9,850 7, 360 1,338 
Riverside 2,800 9,214 304 
Sarnia Bilgieed 34,697 1,073 
Sault Ste. Marie 36,547 32,452 1,126 
Simcoe 16,071 7,269 elemal 
Smith's Falls 12,812 8, 441 1,518 
Stratford 23, 409 18,785 1,246 
St. Catharines 56,910 37,984 1,498 
St. Thomas 24 , 886 185173 1,369 
Sudbury 59,531 42,410 1,404 
Swansea 7,020 8,072 870 
Thorold 5,234 6,397 818 
Tilsonburg 12,002 5,330 By 252 
Timmins 26,253 27,743 946 
Toronto 1,000,910 675,754 1,481 
Trenton Wes low 10,085 1,226 
Wallaceburg 8, 384 7,688 1,091 
Waterloo 9,931 11,991 828 
Welland 24,693 15), 382 1,605 
Weston 14,029 8,677 Tony 
Whitby 5,992 son 825 
Windsor 130,475 120,049 1,087 
Woodstock 19,455 15,544 15252 


Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
a 1951 Census of Canada. 
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RETAIL TRADE IN ONTARIO BY COUNTIES AND REGIONS 
1930, 1941, and 1951 


----- 195 1----- ase (Oat te = ----=!1 9 3 0----- 

Dis- Dis- Dis- 

tribu- tribu- tribu- 

Rie Cro Sales tion Sales tion Sales tion 


Metropolitan 153555723. 33.0 464,761 33.0 W155 086.0 oa7fe 
Halton 34,239 0.8 ,072 0.6 5, 151 0.5 
Peel 33, 374 0.8 8,459 0.6 5,985 0.5 
York db veletsw alos Salas MONG 20) SILA LOL, SRB 336.5 

Burlington 315, 740 (EM 114,641 Gud. 89, 3295 1501. 
Brant 61,909 5 20,791 5 16, 824 i 
Wentworth 253,831 6.2 93, , 850 Ghar 72,505 6.6 

Niagara 189, 920 4.6 67,200 4.8 47, 941 Ay 
Lincoln 719,774 Ine 27, 20k TS 18,776 rey 
Welland 110,146 Ail 39,916 2.8 29,165 Dae 

Lake Erie 53,944 ites 15, 384 Le 11,254 140 
Haldimand 21,139 CRs} 6,336 0.5 4,519 0.4 
Norfolk 32,405 0.5 9,048 0.6 6s (30 0.6 

Upper Thames eT, 447 6.0 79, 584 Bal 65 500. =nGu0, 
Elgin 42,570 ie) 14,506 10 10,826 10 
Middlesex 152,221 Seay 47,286 Spe 41,564 Syke. 
Oxford 52,656 Ls 17,192 tg 135 140 Lee 

Border 264,651 6.4 90 , 632 6.4 65,562 6.4 
Essex 189, 764 q.6 67,051 4.8 48,292 Loy 
Kent 74,887 late 23,581 ay Mp2 LET 

St. Clair River 59,014 bok 16,349 Lee 12,849 6 
Lambton 59,014 red 16, 349 ae 12,849 166 

Upper Grand River 218, 893 bres (AZOLF ores 5O,elm 553 
Perth 16,679 Lee 15,252 ital 13, 428 capi 
Waterloo 116,784 2.8 36,665 2.6 TON Ba 
Wellington 55,429 1.4 LOR ANTA: aye 15,334 65 

Blue Water 206,452 pao 63, 387 he: 47,560 43 
Bruce 28397 Oa 9,437 Ont 7,418 Oe Tf 
Dufferin 9,791 0,2 3,288 0.2 2,627 O.2 
Grey 41,970 1.0 13,789 1.0 LOS OS LO 
Huron 35, 930 0.9 105522 0.8 7613 Ong 
Simcoe 90 , 366 Doe 26,351 Lae 18,965 ee 

Kawartha 187, 982 4.6 60, 344 nes ped fi 3-9 
Durham 20,295 0.5 RISE 0.5 , 021 0.4 
Ontario (Reta ie 23,410 ibe ff 1 Sy py tal ge 
Peterborough 50,957 ae 16,981 Lge 13,004 ite 
Victoria 24,015 0.6 OS ORS 5,970 0.5 
Northumberland 20, 443 On 6,605 Ob Seal 0.5 

Quinte 140,992 Sa 48, 845 iad) 34,494 sit 
Frontenac 51537) ie 19, 447 ee 14,224 AE) 
Hastings 63, 386 185 21,282 a5) 14,568 lees 
Lennox and Addington 13,356 0.3 4,007 0:3 3,402 0.3 
Prince Edward 12,879 Cs 4,109 0.3 2, 300 0.2 
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nope iG. lateeer) Sai hea aan OP aeun 

Dis- Dis- Dis- 

tribu- tribu- tribu- 

Ree eo vil Sales tion Sales tion Sales tion 


Upper St. Lawrence 101, 784 2.5 33,949 2.4 24,775 23 
Dundas 13,594 OS 4,408 0.3 2,60 0.3 
Glengarry 7,627 0.2 2,939 0.2 2,019 0.2 
Grenville i, b0e4 0.9 3, 885 0.3 3,698 0.3 
Leeds 31,473 0.8 11,696 0.8 9,375 0.9 
Stormont 38,088 0.9 11,021 0.8 6,879 0.6 

Ottawa Valley 318 , 526 pat 115,979 8.2 84,299 7% 
Carleton 222,460 5.4 ie O83 633905, 5.8 
Lanark 29,084 On7 8,715 0.6 7,367 O27 
Prescott 14,280 0.4 4,107 073 Os (55 Org 
Renfrew 46,207 algal 12 leuk 0.9 8,495 0.8 
Russell 6,496 O22 2,439 0.2 Tee 0.2 

Highlands 83, 448 2.0 og Fa L.9 19,124 Let 
Haliburton Ns Vie er oad 1,007 O.2, “532 0.1 
Muskoka 21,872 0.5 7,021 0.5 4,829 0.4 
Nipissing 41,153 1.0 11,456 0.8 9,522 0.9 
Parry Sound eee lad: 0.4 7,647 0.5 4 2k1 0.4 

Clay Belt 95,273 273 43,174 aie 24,552 a2 
Cochrane 59,391 Lee 26, 422 Ke) 14,813 er 
Timiskaming 35 , 882 0.9 16,752 Le 9,739 0.9 

Nickel Range 92,691 283) 305 53' 262) 17,185 1.6 
Manitoulin 5,819 Goal 1,814 Ose Lyon Ont 
Sudbury 86,872 2a1 O87 (23 2.0 15,764 1.4 

Sault 50,252 ee 16,335 12 13,199 1.2 
Algoma 50,252 The 165335 ae 13,199 22a. 

Lakehead 131,860 332 47,730 3.4 30,492 2.8 
Kenora(1) 28,617 O37) 8,264 0.6 3923 0.5 
Rainy River shy ipl 0.4 4,673 0.3 3,804 0.4 
Thunder Bay(1) 86, 068 Pal 34,793 2.5 21,765 2.0 
TOTAL 4,114,191 100.0 1,406,977 100.0 1,099,990 100.0 


Because of rounding figures may not add to totals or sub totals 


(1) Patricia Portion included with Kenora in 1941 and 1951, and with Thunder Bay 
in 1930. 


Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada - 
een apa Dieetee = Ever sede (Sh aS 


1931, 1941, 1951. 
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THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 
AND RETAIL SALES; 935-952 


#,000 AND 
POPULATION 


5,000,000 


ate a Ra 
4,500,000 aie 
4,000,000 fa Lene: ae 


3,500,000 ff 
me bi ron ee afl | 
3,000,000 af | 
2,500,000 Ff 
RETIAIL i rae 
2,000,000 SALES £ P 
®@@® 
@ 


1,500,000 


RETAIL | SALES 


: QA 
£,© | °®e@® 
(DEFLATED) 


1,000,000 


500,000 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
195! 
1952 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
LOB 
1936 
LOB 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


Retail 
Sales 


($*000) 


1,099,990 
952, 129 
790,232 
741,651 
840,459 
882,610 
949,354 

1,078,200 

1,035,740 

1,048, 724 

1,202,644 

1,406,977 

1,441,915 

1,449,638 

1,558,510 

1,742, 409 

Dp iileyecns 

2,687,070 

3,022,270 

3,234,540 

3,643,910 

4,114,191 

4, 387,871 
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RETAIL SALES IN ONTARIO: 1930 - 1952 


Retail 
Price 
Index 


(1935-39=100) ($'000) 


125. 
126. 
132. 
148. 
eile 
184. 
190. 
enon. 
Us. 


Source of Original figures: 


Ot ODE OPNNMU FORO WOH 


"Real" 
Retail 
Sales 


920, 344 

967, 741 
1,057,059 
1,007,529 
1,038, 341 
1,128,184 
Tyee 528 
1 51784035 
1,164,368 
1,244,816 
1, 380,673 
1,600,239 
1,805, 827 
1,703 , 647 
1,750,292 
1,917,847 
1,918,038 
2,040,870 


Retail 
Sales 
Per 


ES 


325 
278 
228 
211 
Cai 
OUT 
263 
296 
282 
283 
321 
Sia! 
Syl 
370 
393 
436 
516 
643 
707 
739 
815 
895 
921. 


"Real" 

Retail 
Sales 
Per 


os 


— 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Index 
of "Real" 


Retail Sales 


TSE eet OY 
(1935 -39=100 


ke 
{e) 
© 
MNO HDATAONFAOONMONM OO 


i) 

WI 

ON 
ine) 
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WHOLESALE TRADE 


The general wholesale price index for Canada showed a more or less 
continuous upward movement from 1939 to 1951. However, in August of 1951 the 
index started to decline. Towards the end of 1952 wholesale prices stabilized 
at a level about 120 per cent. higher than the 1935-39 average. The components 
of the wholesale group showed considerable variation in price changes. The move- 
ment of the "fully and chiefly manufactured" price index closely paralleled that 
of the general wholesale price index during the war and post-war years, although 
in the spring of 1952 the latter index fell off somewhat, and the two series be- 
gan to diverge. The “industrial materials" group showed, after 1940, the largest 
price increases of the non-farm groups. In June of 1951, though, the "industrial 
materials" price index started to fall and continued to do so until it dropped 
below the "fully and chiefly manufactured" index in September of 1953. The "raw 
and partly manufactured" group showed general price advances during and after 
the war only a little less rapid than those of the two other non-farm categories. 
In mid-1951 the price index began to turn downwardand continued to fall. In 
November of 1953, the "raw and partly manufactured", "fully and chiefly manu- 
factured", and "industrial materials" price levels were about LOSE perEcent...l26 
per cent., and 126 per cent. higher than their respective 1935-39 averages, 


In the farm group, the total index has shown considerable fluctua- 
tion. The highest post-war annual average was achieved in 1951. In 1952 and 
1953 the agricultural price index fell off rapidly, being in November of 1953, 
about 205 per cent. of the 1935-39 average. This position had been reached first- 
ly by the falling off rapidly of animal product prices during the latter months 
of 1951 and the first part of 1952, which was only partly offset by rising field 
product prices and secondly by the decline of field product prices in the second 
half of 1952 and during 1953 (particularly during the late summer), which was 
not offset by any considerable change in animal product prices. In November of 
1953, field product prices averaged about 52 per cent., and animal product prices 
about 158 per cent., higher than their 1935-39 averages. The wide divergence of 
the two farm product indexes was apparent during the early war years but during the 
latter part of the war and the immediate post-war period, the two came quite 
close together. In 1947 and 1948, though, animal product prices again moved 
ahead much more rapidly than field product prices, and the two indexes have re- 
mained far apart ever since. 


Wholesale dollar sales in Ontario have shown a continuous upward 
trend since 1941. From that year until 1952 there was a 151 per cent. increase. 
It appears that volume sold at the wholesale level has, in the same period, ad- 
vanced by about 30 per cent. Volume of sales was not as large in 1952 as it was 
in the first two post-war years, but it was somewhat higher than in the period 


1948-1951. 


INDEXES OF GENERAL WHOLESALE SALES IN ONTARIO 
(1935-39 = 100) 


ai Er 
Dollar Sales (1) Volume (2) 

Index Index 
1941 yh 2 126) 
1942 157-4 128.0 
1943 166.0 129.8 
1944 183.6 140.6 
1945 206.9 156.6 
1946 45.9 IT7.0 
1947 275.8 168.9 
1948 287.7 148.8 
1949 299.6 Weal 
1950 315.9 149.5 
1951 349.3 145.4 
1952 362.2 160.3 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics' General Index of Wholesale Sales for 


Ontario. 
(2) II is I "deflated" with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics General Wholesale 


Price Index for Canada. 
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WHOLESALE SALES IN ONTARTO, 1951 COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


ee eee 


Sales % of Sales % of 
Regions & Counties $000 Total Regions & Counties $'000 Total 
Metropolitan 2,702 473.4 61.7 Kawartha 62,681.5 1.4 
Hetucn 9 9393+ O.1 Durham 2016.6 - 
sea 5 859.8 O.1 Ontario 19,762.2 0.5 
York 2,691 ,220.1 61.4 Peterborough 26 ,695.5 0.6 
Victoria 6,437.2 Os 
Buri detos 296 ,698.6 6.8 Northumberland 8,768.0 OS 
Brant 27 094.7 0-6 — quinte 77 ,426.0 1.8 
Wentworth 269 ,603.9 6.2 Frontenac 25 ,020.0 0.6 
Hastings 47 127.2 oe 
iiawes 71,3451 Apts Lennox and 
ys p52» : Addington Ey ioree 0.1 
ee uh 56 BOOS. 0.8 Prince Edward 2,711.7 0.1 
Welland 35 ,064.4 0.8 
. Upper St. Lawrence 34, 306.2 0.8 
tweed 13,765.1 5 Dundas 2,597.8 O.1 
a ES ASE ee. Glengarry chan ea) Cer 
Haldimand 1,961.5 0.1 Grenville 5,168.8 Olt 
Norfolk 8,803.6 O%2 Leeds 10,948.5 0.2 
Stormont 12 157.8 Os 
Upper Thames 184 635.6 4.2 Ottawa Valley 243,247 .7 5.6 
Elgin 20, 710.2 0.5 Carleton PLighsy a gy hg 
Middlesex 149, 393.9 3.4 Rani 8,768.7 0.2 
Oxford 14 531.5 0.3 Prescott 2 ,2h2.3 Onn 
Renfrew 14 ,938.5 0.3 
Russell 3,421.0 caged 
Border 213,591.9 Tiere) 
Essex 188,656. 3-4 Highlands 36 ,082.0 0.8 
Kent 64 935.5 1.5 Haliburton 181.3 te 
Muskoka 3,972.8 Oral 
Meee arenes ose Nipissing 25,408.2 0.6 
. sla bagy viet ° ° P S a 6 To Onl 
Lambton 27 073-5 0.6 ome eh 
Clay Belt 62, 348.3 abet 
‘ ae ee ee Cochrane 31, 968.4 ony 
pper ran iver ° . imisk * () . a 
anon 16,855.9 ails Timiskaming 30, 379-9 Ong 
Waterloo 49 ,158.7 1.1 Nickel Range 56,163.2 1.3 
Wellington 16,499.0 0.4 Manitoulin 2,259.2 vas 
Sudbury 53,904.0 Aoee 
Blue Water 83,719.12 1-9 gault 30 445 0.7 
Bruce 3,743.1 O.1 Algoma 30, 445.4 0.7 
Dufferin 4125.4 Ox 
Grey 19, 321.3 0.4 Lakehead 102 ,469.6 253 
Huron 29,172.3 0-7 Kenora ~ 9,999.8 ror) 
Simcoe 27 , 397-0 0.6 Rainy River 4,788.6 0.1 
Thunder Bay 87 ,681.2 2.0 
TOTAL iy 381, 705.6 100.0 


BS Baton’ Lact Rebel 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951. 


Wholesale proper 
Petroleum tank stations 


Assemblers of primary 
products 


Manufacturers! sales 
branches and offices 


Agents and brokers 
Other types of operation 


TOTAL 


Source: 
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WHOLESALE TRADE IN ONTARIO 
NUMBERS OF ESTABLISHMENTS, TOTAL SALES, AND PAYROL 
——————— eS eee 


No. of 
Establish- 
ments 


3,666 
676 


----- TOTAL SALES------ 
of 

Provincial 
$*000 Total 
1,889,977-5 43.2 
390 265.9 8.9 
323,447 .2 feet 
1, 307 220.5 31.2 
353,053.48 8.1 
oats aes 
100.0 


381,785 .8 


------ PAYROLLS ------ 
% of 

Provincial 
$"000 Total 
112 ,609.2 59.8 
V3 252.1 7.0 
9,190.6 hig 
43,352.5 23.0 
6,723.0 3.0 
3,135.0 Lat 
188 261.4 100.0 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1951 Census of Canada. 
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THE TOURIST INDUSTRY 


The tourist industry involves a general shuffling around of people. 
Whether these people come to Ontario from outside the country, from other Canadian 
provinces, or just move about within the Province, they demand goods and services 
and stimulate the economy of the Province. 


Ontario's big source of tourists is the United States. In 1953, 
1,534,135 American cars, 6 per cent. of the total for Canada, were admitted through 
Ontario customs ports on travellers’ vehicle permits. This does not include com- 
mercial or local vehicles or repeat commuters' trips. Approximately 36,000 of 
these were commuters and local residents. In addition, an estimated 56,000 Amer- 
ican automobiles entered Ontario after first passing through other Canadian pro- 
vinces. This makes a total of about 1.6 million vehicles. Only four per cent. of 
the cars entering Ontario from the United States left Canada by other provinces. 


At the rate of three (1) persons per car, the average for this cate- 
gory for Canada as a whole, this means that nearly five million (2) Americans spent 
some time in Ontario in 1953. But this includes only tourists travelling by car. 
bay gNCIs iS: Gaurenlos i non-resident passengers entered Ontario from the United States 
by rail, boat, bus, and airplane. This does not include local bus traffic between 
border communities, but it does include people travelling for reasons other than 
pleasure. At any rate, it is safe to assume that the number of American vacation- 
ers entering the Province in a year is well over the total population of Ontario. 


The number of vehicles entering Ontario on travellers' vehicle per- 
mits is increasing yearly. An increase of 12.6 per cent. took place in this cate- 
gory between 1952 and 1953. At the same time, there was a decrease of 1.6 per 
cent. in the number of entrants to Ontario from the United States by common carrier. 


The average length of stay per car travelling in Canada on a travel- 
lers' vehicle permit in 1952 was 4.62 days (3). Fifty-six per cent. stayed for 
two days or less; 40 per cent. from three to fourteen days. Approximately half of 
the total American travel expenditures in Canada in 1952 were made in Ontario. The 
average expenditure per car travelling in Ontario on permit was approximately $he 
(4). Average expenditure per car for American summer residents in Canada was 
about $322. By the two classes, therefore, an estimated $61 million was spent in 
Ontario in 1952. 


The Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity estimates a figure 
considerably higher than this, which has been computed from Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics information. According to a mail survey of a sample of visitors to 
Ontario Government Reception Centres, an estimated total of $220 million was spent 
in Ontario by United States motor car visitors entering on travellers' vehicle 
permits in 1952. This is nearly three times the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
figure, which may be low because of underestimated expenditures by short-term visi- 
tors. American visitors pay duty on purchases made while in Canada for vists of 
less than forty-eight hours. 


Calculated at the average expenditure per passenger entering Canada 
by rail, bus, boat, and plane, an additional $50 million was spent by travellers 
from the United States in Ontario. Including this amount, the Ontario Department 
of Travel and Publicity estimates an expenditure of over $270 million by American 
tourists in Ontario during 1952. 


ee nn nnn ee EEE SEE 


(1) The Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity estimates an average of 3.5 

persons per car entering Ontario. 

(2) This does not include occupants of: 

1) an estimated 36,000 vehicles of commuters and local residents entering 
Ontario on travellers' vehicle permits. 

2) 4,127,205 vehicles, including local vehicles restricted to travel within 
jurisdiction of the port of entry and for less than 48 hours, and vehicles 
re-entering as commuters. 

3) 190,197 commercial vehicles. 

Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity estimate for Ontario: 6.1 days. 

Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity estimate: $167. 


ea rer™~ 
Fw 
—_ 
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There has been a downward trend in average expenditure per car in 
the last four years, from a high of $58 in 1949. This is partly a result of the 
large and increasing number of short-length visits of American motorists to Ont- 
ario. Motor traffic cutting across southern Ontario in forty-eight hours or less 
amounted to more than a quarter of all motor traffic entering the Province on 
permits in 1952. The average expenditure per car in Ontario is lower than the 
average for other provinces because of this factor. 


In Canada as a whole, United States travellers by motor vehicle (not 
including occupants of commercial vehicles), rail, boat, bus, and plane spent $238 
million in 1952. Although the number of visits to Canada by United States resi- 
dents exceeded visits of Canadians to the United States by 22 per cent., expedi- 
tures by Canadians in the United States exceeded expenditures in Canada by nearly 
$37 million, or 14 per cent. The difference was only 8 per cent. in 1953. 


In 1953 there was accomodation in the Province for 193,000 visitors 
in licenced tourist establishments and outfitter's camps. In addition, there were 
26,500 rooms in hotels which operate under a Provincial liquor license for a full 
or part year. There are no statistics for establishments of less than five rooms 
or for private homes which accomodate tourists. 


According to a Dominion Bureau of Statistics report, the average 
number of paid employees of hotels in Ontario for 1952 was 20,722, with a total 
payroll of $31 million, exclusive of "tips". These figures do not include estab- 
lishments with less than six rooms, and employees do not include operators of 
family enterprises. 


A few routes through southern Ontario account for a large proportion 
of American travellers. From June to September, 1952, 45.7 per cent. of the total 
travellers' vehicle permit automobiles entered by Fort Erie and Niagara Falls, and 
60 per cent. of these returned the same way. <A high proportion of this number is 
considered intransit traffic, with 36 per cent. remaining in Canada for less than 
one day. Twenty-nine per cent. of the Fort Erie-Niagara Falls entrants returned 
by St. Clair and Detroit River ports. Vehicles entering through St. Clair and 
Detroit River ports in this period made up 36 per cent. of the total, with 40 per 
cent. of these returning via Fort Erie and Niagara Falls. Another popular route 
was that between Fort Erie-Niagara Falls and the St. Lawrence River ports, with 
tourist traffic moving in both directions. 


Of 2,103,531 visitors to Ontario Government Tourist Reception Centres 
during the four years 1949 to 1952, 1,760,053 stated a specific destination. Of 
these, 57 per cent. were headed for southwestern Ontario, 11 per cent. for central 
Ontario, 9 per cent. for northwestern Ontario, 7 per cent. for southeastern Ont- 
ario, and 6 per cent. for northern Ontario. Ten per cent. intended to go beyond 
the Province for their vacation. 


The Regions in which the tourist industry is most prominent are the 
Highlands, Blue Water, Kawartha, Quinte, and Niagara. The success of these Regions 
as tourist areas depends on scenic attractions and facilities for recreation, ac- 
cessibility to heavily populated areas, and the extent to which the tourist in- 
dustry can complement other economic activity carried on in the area. 


Seventy per cent. of the total tourist accomodation in the Province 
is in the five Regions named. There is accomodation for nearly 21,500 visitors at 
tourist establishments in Muskoka District alone, and for almost as many in Simcoe 
County. Many tourist establishments operate only from May to October, and some in 
July and August only, but most of these provide their operators with sufficient 
income to support them for the whole year. 


In the Highlands, the tourist industry is the dominant economic acti- 
vity, directly providing employment for a large number of people during the tourist 
season, and supplementing income from the marginal type of farming carried on there. 
The Blue Water Region is the summer home of many residents from nearby southern 
Ontario towns and cities, as well as the location of commercial tourist establish- 
ments. The Region's dependence on tourism is not as complete as in the Highlands, 
however, as farming for the Toronto market provides a good return. In the Kaw- 
artha, Quinte, Niagara, and Ottawa Valley Regions, the tourist industry, although 
important, is subordinate to manufacturing and farming. 
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The tourist trade also affects other industries. These may be 
classified as primary holiday trades: the direct consumptive trades of entertain- 
ment and sports and personal services; and secondary holidary trades: building 
decorating and construction, gasoline, water and electricity, transportation and 
communication, and the distributive trades. 


According to the Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity study, 
the average American motor party in Ontario on a vacation purchased 28.5 gallons 
of gasoline, with revenue to service stations of over $16 million in 1952. From 
this amount, an estimated $4.3 million went directly to the Provincial Treasury 
in gasoline taxes. The proportion of other products consumed by the tourist is 
difficult to measure. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS FOR HOTELS CLASSIFIED BY NATURE OF OPERATIONS - ONTARIO 
- 1952 - 


Total Full Year Full Year Seasonal Seas onal 
All Hotels Licenced WNon-licenced Licenced Non~licenced 


sie Hotels Hotels Hotels Hotels 

Number of hotels 1,489 811 ial ie) 458 
Number of rooms, total 46,459 26,786 3,945 1,818 13,910 

in hotels 37,225 26 ,000 3,478 1,039 6,708 

in cabins 9,234 786 L67 7179 7,202 
Percentage of room 

occupancy % 61 63 51 54 58 
Bed capacity 86 , 366 46,137 6,977 3,645 29 ,607 
Average number of paid 

employees 20, (22 14,942 826 1,015 3,939 
Salaries & Wages $'000 Sulpisal 28 , 343 834 582 Tore 
Total operating 

receipts $'000 125,488 112,493 4 ,o14 2,268 6s7i3 
Proportion of 

receipts from: 

rooms % 23.4 e182 43.9 32.1 43.5 

meals % 20.1 17.8 41.2 31.8 42.6 

beer, wine, liquor 4% Ny gee 5O8 = CA = 

other sources 4 9.3 o.T 4.9 14.9 13.8 
Operating expenses $'000 114,212 102,462 3,655 ewllle 5,983 


Hotels: Establishments with six or more rooms providing lodging or lodging and 
meals for transient guests. 


Full Year Hotels: Establishments operated for at least ten months in the year. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Hotels, 1952. 
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TOURIST ACCOMMODATION IN ONTARIO 


Ste oe 
Capacity Capacity 
(1) Accommodation Accommodation 
No. of Hotel In Outfitters' in Tourist 


Rooms as % Camps as % of Establishments 


of Province Province as b of Province 


Region 1 - Metropolitan asisal - 5.0 
Halton On5 - OSs 
Peel - - 0.7 
York 1 6E = 3.8 

Region 2 - Burlington 45 - we 
Brant ae = 0.3 
Wentworth Bee = 0.9 

Region 3 - Niagara 6am = 6.9 
Lincoln ae = el 
Welland 44 = 5.8 

Region 4 - Lake Erie eS - 1.4 
Haldimand 0.6 - One: 
Norfolk Oni - thodk 

Region 5 - Upper Thames Do3 - Pos 
Elgin cea) = 0.8 
Middlesex 3.0 = 0.8 
Oxford G86) - Oni 

Region 6 - Border Gel! = SEO 
Essex ome - 2D 
Kent CaS - 0.9 

Region 7 - St. Clair River ily = Dok 
Lambton eu - PRO 

Region 8 - Upper Grand River 4.9 - On7/ 
Perth 0.6 - Os 3 
Waterloo 2e9 - Owe 
Wellington es = Os2 

Region 9 - Blue Water 2.6 s 19.6 
Bruce 10) Sea 
Dufferin OoL - Ox2 
Grey 0.3 - ALEKS) 
Huron - - 0.7 
Simcoe pe = 14.0 

Region 10 - Kawartha Bo St - U2 
Durham 0.4 - Sr.0 
Ontario Hele - dial 
Peterborough AO - 3.9 
Victoria Os3 - Tee) 
Northumberland 0.5 - Bre 

Region 11 - Quinte Sent = 8.6 
Frontenac 3 = 3.6 
Hastings 1.8 = Zor 
Lennox and Addington @yal - ell 
Prince Edward On5 - ee 

Region 12 - Upper St. Lawrence Sa3 = 4g 
Dundas Oma - OAS 
Glengarry O.1 - 0.2 

O.4 - Gos 


Grenville 
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Capacity Cayacity 
(1) Accommodation Accommodation 
No. of Hotel In Outfitters' in Tourist 


Rooms as % Camps as % of Establishments 


of Province Province as b of Province 


Leeds dso) - eid 
Stormont 1.0 = 0.6 
Region 13 - Ottawa Valley 9.5 1.8 5.4 
Carleton Gal - ee 
Lanark O.4 = “i 
Prescott One - Os 
Renfrew AWB sles: 2.9 
Russell 0.6 - OF 
Region 14 - Highlands Gal KO) 21.8 
Haliburton One = EG 
Muskoka 4.2 = a 
Nipissing 2.6 ally pans: Tp! 
Parry Sound ae 2053 PRO. 
Region 15 - Ciay Belt Si 45 0.5 
Cochrane 5D LG Ose 
Timiskaming O.2 269 O.3 
Region 16 - Nickel Range 3.8 hy Oi 
Manitoulin OL qeRe 0.4 
Sudbury Baik 7.3 0.3 
Region 17 - Sault PHP 8.3 On 
Algoma ene Bas 0.7 
Region 18 - Lakehead O65 33.2 tis: 
Kenora(2 oat 23.4 0.9 
Rainy River IS) 6.2 QO. - 
Thunder Bay 5.6 3.6 0.8 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(1) Includes only hotels which operate under a Provincial liquor license 
for a full or part year. 


(2) Patricia Portion inc.uded in Kenora. 


Source: Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity. 
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FOREIGN VEHICLES ENTERING CANADA ON TRAVELLERS ' 
VEHICLE PERMITS THROUGH ONTARIO PORTS OF ENTRY. 


Region 3 - Niagara 
Fort Erie 
Niagara Falls 


Region 6 - Border 
Kingsville 
Leamington 
Pelee Island 
Windsor 


Region 7 - St. Clair River 
Courtright 
Port Lambton 
Sarnia 
Sombra 
Walpole Island 


Region 9 - Blue Water 
Midland 


700,055 
348 795 


415,434 
236 
Ok1 


520 
iy 437 


178 ,860 
1,629 
Brie: y6 

169,833 
2,959 
1 2p 


14 
ir 


pitts bee 


Region 11 - Quinte 
Kingston 


Region 12 - Upper St. Lawrence 
Morrisburg 
Prescott 
Brockville 
Lansdowne 
Cornwall 


Region 17 - Sault 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Region 18 - Lakehead 
Rainy River 
Fort Frances 
Pigeon River 


PROVINCE 


1,390 


d 


129,811 
(OL 
13,469 
1,938 
935932 
18,721 


1,534,135 


Source: Diminion Bureau of Statistics, Travel Between Canada and the United 
States, December, 1953. 
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FINANCE 
Banking 


There are eleven chartered banks, with more than 3,800 branches and 
about nine million accounts, now operating in Canada. In 1951, there were 3,100 
branches in Canada and about 1,100 in Ontario. The Bank of Canada was incorporated 
in 1934 and began operations in March, 1935. 


; The development of the branch system of banking has aided in the 
Opening up of new sections of the country. Many areas would have lacked the re- 
sources and possibly the population to support a purely local bank. A branch bank, 
however, no matter how big or small it may be, has all the resources of the bank 
it represents standing behind it. It is also easier to maintain the required 
liquidity (1), when both assets and liabilities are spread over the whole country. 


The composition of bank assets and liabilities has changed consider-_ 
ably over the past sixty years. In 1893, almost two-thirds of total bank assets 
consisted of loans to current business. To-day, this makes up less than one-half 
while federal and provincial government securities comprise almost one-third of 
the total (previously only one to two per cent.). The demand for bank loans in 
1953 was largely in connection with inventory accumulation and consumer credit. 
Deposit accounts of Canadian banks now represent approximately 97 per cent. of 
their entire liabilities to the public compared with 80 per cent., in 1893. In 
that earlier year, bank notes in circulation accounted for about 15 per cent. of 
liabilities. Since then, however, the Canadian Government has gradually restricted 
the privilege of note circulation and now the only notes in circulation are those 
of the Bank of Canada. 


The first clearing house in Canada was established in Montreal in 
1888. The principal considerations in setting up new clearing houses are the 
growth of population and bank representation. 


As the result of a study made by the Canadian Banker's Association in 
January, 1953, at which time it collected the grand total of all cheques cashed in 
Canada during that month (both in and out of clearing house centres), the number of 
clearing house centres throughout Canada was increased from thirty-five to fifty- 
two. In order to improve representation in Ontario, the number rose from fifteen 
to twenty-one. Cheques cashed in these twenty-one Ontario clearing houses in 
January 1953 (just over $62 billion) represented 89 per cent. of all cheques in 
the Province during that month. 


Generally, the activities of a clearing house do not extend beyond the 
municipal bounds of the centre in which it is situated. The following exceptions 


should be noted: 


Clearing House ‘Areas of Activity 

Cornwall Area known as Urban Area of the city and Township of 
Cornwall 

Kitchener Kitchener and Waterloo 


London City of London and Villages of Byron and Pottersburg 


Greater Niagara Niagara Falls, Stamford Centre Village and the Village of 


Chippewa 

Toronto Area bounded by and including Clarkson, Cooksville, Malton, 
Thornhill, Agincourt and Highland Creek 

Ottawa City of Ottawa and Eastview and Clarkstown 

Source: The Canadian Banker's Association. 


LT) Chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than five per 
cent. of their deposit liabilities within Canada. These reserves must be in the form 


of deposits with, and notes of, the Bank of Canada. 
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CHEQUES CASHED AGAINST INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS AT THE 
CLEARING HOUSE CENTRES IN ONTARIO, 1953 


Region $'000 Region $'000 
1 - Metropolitan 7 - St. Clair River 
Toronto 42,579,170 Sarnia 433,419 
2 - Burlington 8 - Upper Grand River 
Brantford 522,688 Guelph 280, 724 
Hamilton 3,409,586 Kitchener 765, 741 
3 - Niagara 10 - Kawartha 
Niagara Falls 483,575 Oshawa 1,279, 364 
St. Catherines 632,551 Peterborough 365,075 
5 - Upper Thames 11 - Quinte 
London 1,973,402 Kingston 341,335 
6 - Border 12 - Upper St. Lawrence 
Chatham 433,439 Cornwall 200, 421 
Windsor 2,082, 420 
13 - Ottawa Valley 17 - Sault 
Ottawa 4,588, 480 Sault Ste. Marie 485,198 
15 - Clay Belt 18 - Thunder Bay 
Timmins 156,161 Fort William 311,696 
Port Arthur 267,105 


16 - Nickel Range 
Sudbury Hat 357 TOTAL 62,025, 907 


CHEQUES CASHED IN CLEARING HOUSES IN SELECTED YEARS 


ONTARIO 
$'000 
1926 11,998, 344 
1929 18,543,768 
1932 11,258,872 
1943 24,681, 702 
1951 47,046, 956 
1953 62,025,907 


Source: Cheques Cashed in Clearing House Centres, December 1953, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Trust and Loan Corporations 


The principal function of loan companies is to lend funds on first- 
mortgage security. This money which is thus made available for developmental pur- 
poses is raised mainly through the sale of debentures to the public and by savings- 
department deposits. There has been a redistribution over the past years in the 
various assets held by loan companies. The greatest change has occured in mortgage 
investments which increased during 1952 by $12.3 million to a total of $219,957,000. 
Mortgages in 1952 made up 73-7 per cent. of total assets compared with 72.4 per cent. 
in 1951 and 50.9 per cent. in 1946. At December 31, 1952, there were seven loan 
corporations registered in Ontario with total assets of $295,755,000, an increase 


of 4.1 per cent. over the previous year. 


Trust companies act as executors, trustees and administrators under 
wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as agents 
or attorneys to manage the estates of the living, as guardians of minor or incapable 
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persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies and as authorized 
trustees in bankruptcy. Trust companies also receive deposits for investment but 
the investment and lending of both deposit and trust funds, are restricted by law. 
There were twenty-four trust companies registered in Ontario at December 31, 1952, ° 
with assets totalling $4.1 biliion. About ninety per cent. of total assets were 
in estates, trusts and agency funds. 


Mortgage principal owing to loan and trust companies at the end of 
1952 amounted to $20.9 million on farm and $327.2 million on urban property for 
a total of $348.1 million gross book value. 


The combined public Liability of loan and trust companies (debentures 
payable by loan companies, guaranteed investment receipts issued by trust com - 
panies, and deposits held by both) increased in 1952 by $30.5 million to a total 
cf $583.7 million. 


CHIEF OFFICES OF TRUST AND LOAN COMPANIES 
ONTARIO, 1952 


Trust Companies ‘Loan Companies 

Region 1 - Metropolitan 15 4 
Region 5 - Upper Thames ih 2 
Region 7 - St. Clair River 2 1 
Region 8 - Upper Grand River 2 - 
RegionlO - Kawartha ib - 
Region 12 - Upper St. Lawrence ple - 
Region 13 - Ottawa Valley ee ss 

TOTAL an 7 


Source: Extracts from Loan and Trust Corporations’ Annual Statements 
December 31, 1952. 


Savings Institutions 


Tnere are three types of savings institutions in Ontario, in addition 
to the savings departments of chartered banks and trust and loan corporations. 
First there is the Post Office Savings Bank where all deposits are the direct obli- 
gation of the Government of Canada. Second is the Province of Ontario Savings 
Office where the depositor is a direct creditor of the Province. As of March 31, 
1952, there were 100,000 depositors in twenty-two branches. Third are the co- 
operative credit unions. In Ontario, contrary to the rest of Canada, this move- 
ment has developed mostly among wage earners in industrial centres. Credit unions 
are chartered and inspected by the Province. In 1950 there were 491 chartered 
credit unions with 144,871 members in Ontario, and 2,965 with 1,036,175 members 


in Canada. 


Insurance 


Most insurance companies operate under Federal Government registra- 
tion, although some have only provincial licenses. In the division of business 
between the two, most is transacted by companies with federal government 


registration. 


As of December 31, 1951, there were fifty-nine companies licensed to 
write life insurance in Ontario. At that time, insurance in force in the Province 
amounted to $8,346 million, an increase of $782 million over 1950. In Canada, 
there was $18.2 billion in force at the end of 1951. The average amount of new 
policies written in Ontario increased from $1,018 in 1941 to $2,861 in 1950, and 


$3,054 in 1951. 


The amount of fire insurance in force in Canada at the end of 1951, 
was approximately $36.8 billion. Uninsured property losses in that year made up 
25 per cent. of total losses. In Ontario, property losses amounted to $23.2 
million, while uninsured losses made up 22 per cent. of this total. 
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INCOME AND PRICES 


: Personal income in Ontario was $6,714,000,000 in 1952. This was the 
highest figure of any Province. Allowing for the size of the population, Ontario 
still Surpassed its sister Provinces. Provincial personal income per capita 
figures are presented below for comparative purposes. 


-------------------- 1952-------------------- 
Personal Personal Income 
Income Population er Capita 

$1000, 000 000 $ 
Canada 17, 703 14,430 eM 
Newfoundland 233 374 623 
Prince Edward Island TL TOS 689 
Nova Scotia 558 653 855 
New Brunswick ey) AG 764 
Quebec 4,056 4,174 972 
Ontario 6,714 4,766 1,409 
Manitoba 914 798 Te NS 
Saskatchewan ee 843 1,402 
Alberta WS eISe 970 1,290 
British Columbia 1,644 1,198 We sue 


It is interesting to note how constant and direct has been the 
relationship between changes in the total personal income of this Province and 
changes in the national total. Over a considerable period of time personal income 
in Ontario has represented about two-fifths of the Canadian total. The following 
table illustrates the relationship. 


Personal Income Personal Income Ontario as % 
in Ontario in Canada of Canada 
$000, 000 $000, 000 
1926 1,569 4,092 38.3 
IIS85 ih SY 2,843 Habe, 
1939 1,766 4, 320 40.9 
tote 3,002 7,475 40.2 
1946 3,821 9,761 SKola al 
1947 4,068 10,390 39.2 
1948 4,608 11,943 38.6 
1949 4,953 Aber (Cort 38.8 
1950 5,306 13,414 39.6 
1951 6,166 I alu 39.2 
1952 6,714 17,073 39.3 


Information is not available for Ontario on the annual amounts of 
personal saving and the relationship between saving and the level of personal 
disposable income. However, such information is available on a national basis 
and is presented below. 


Saving as % 
Personal Personal Dis- of Personal 
Saving posable Income Disposable 
in Canada in Canada Income 
$* 000 , 000 $*000 ,000 
1939 304 4,208 Tae 
1940 og 4 808 8.5 
1941 SUT 5,600 9.8 
1942 1,466 6,980 21.0 
1943 i ifaptl 7,478 Pome 
194 USSTT 8,164 O42 
1945 1,619 8,430 19.2 
1946 988 8,965 cae 
1947 426 9,599 re 
1948 1,009 Led Oi b 
1949 1,005 11,968 8.4 
1950 645 12,674 ral 
1951 1,386 14 683 9.4 
1952 1,419 Ls (OD 9.0 
19534) 1,546 16,581 9.3 


(1) Preliminary 


There are included in this section 4 number of tables containing 
information on the intra-Provincial geographical distribution of personal income. 
Census data on incomes of wage-earners and wage earner families are presented by 
Regions and by selected urban centres. Information relating to declared incomes 
of taxpayers is also shown by Regions and centres. With regard to the latter it 
should be recognized that the statistics presented relate only to the incomes of 
persons earning sufficiently high annual returns to subject them to Dominion 
Income Tax. Additionally, this Bureau has prepared an estimated distribution of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics! 1951 personal income figure for Ontario. While 
it is possible that future study will result in refinement and modification of 
method, it is hoped that this estimate will furnish a useful approximation to the 


true distribution. 


ESTIMATED DISPOSABLE INCOME IN ONTARIO: 1941-1952 


(1) 


Estimated Estimated "Real" 
Disposable Disposable  ------- Per Capita -------- 
Personal Income Per Capita Personal Income (1949 Dollars) Index 
$ , 000, 000 $ (1949 Dollars) $ (1941=100) 
$,000, 000 

1LO4L 2,374 627 1,652 436 100 
1942 2,759 TO 1,968 518 119 
1943 3,039 Te 2200 576 132 
1944 3,164 798 2,360 595 136 
1945 Poen' 839 2,518 629 14 
1946 3,455 Bkh 2,678 659 150 
1947 Bou 887 ces 152 172 
1948 4,230 989 4,103 959 220 
1949 4,590 1,048 4,590 1,048 2h0 
1950 4,951 1,107 5,095 ASO 261 
VO5 a 5 OCe het 6,438 1,400 321 
1952 6,080 1,276 7,083 1,487 341 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics' Consumer Price Index has been used as a 
"deflator". 
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Under $500- $1,000- $1,500- $2,000- $2,500- $3,000- $4,000 Median 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE-EARNERS IN ONTARIO BY AMOUNT 
OF EARNINGS DURING TWELVE-MONTH PERIOD PRIOR TO JUNE 2, LOSk; 


Regions 


Metropolitan 
Halton 
Peel 
York 

Burlington 
Brant 
Wentworth 
Lincoln 
Welland 
Haldimand 
Norfolk 

Upper Thames 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Oxford 
Beaex 
Kent 

Bit, Krasner 
Lambton 

Upper Grand R. 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 

Blue Water 
Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Huron 
Simcoe 


Niagara 
Lake Erie 
Border 
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Kawartha 
Durham 
Ontario 
Peterborough 
Victoria 
Northumberland 


kO.7 


12.3 


Addington 
Prince Edward 


Frontenac 
Hastings 
Lennox and 


Quinte 
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Under $500- $1,000- $1,500- $2,000- $2,500- $3,000- $4,000 Median 


Region 200 ae $1,499 $1,999 $2,499 $2,999 $3,999 


Upper St. Lawrence 13.0 13.7 15.6 
Dundas « LO Opnd Safe ae 
Glengarry Bie GSO en b 
Grenville Ts .27 16.6 “16.6 
Leeds 12:6 34.3 | 16.6 
Stormont LOD y 9.3 W276) 

Ottawa Valley Galan LOR Uo 
Carleton , TA eG. ve mle: 
Lanark 120k Thos eed. 
Prescott 13) Gyles) < G50 
Renfrew Lie Syy lene S elice: 
Russell NAA Gee Ne: 

Highlands 1.65 23,4 nes 
Haliburton DOR 1UE.B Wee2e5 
Muskoka ies ies nisiee | Beye) 
Nipissing 11%0 10.9 15.5 
Parry Sound 16, Ga wG.t. eLOu5 

Clay Belt Cet) Oma a plakeln 
Cochrane sil WOKE waste 
Timiskaming WO “Osh — Worst 

Nickel Range Tckeh IRAE 9.8 
Manitoulin ZOSOM POS AKO 
Sudbury Pio uSals 9.3 

Sault 9.1 hes Te 
Algona nde Qa AO 

Lakehead QL DMs WONG 
Kenora On See LOes ber 
Rainy River bie Siaek 2 UG 
Thunder Bay S55 Cia, “Ie 
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Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa: 
1951 Census of Canada. 
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FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE-EARNERS IN ONTARIO BY AMOUNT 
OF EARNINGS DURING TWELVE-MONTH PERIOD PRIOR TO JUNE resem 2 fod hr 
CENTRES OVER 5,000 POPULATION 


Under $500- $1,000- $1,500- $2,000- $2,500- $3,000- $4,000 Median 


Region $500 _ $999 $1,499 $1,999 $2,499 $2,999 $3,999 + Earnings 
a: % % $ 


Metropolitan 
Brampton O.T” 8es3 “ay Sy 24.0 4.5 10.6 4.5 2,080 
Forest Hill MOR! ANSia2h 8.6 10.4 ah 8.6 9.6 26. Ne 
‘Leaside (elu Se 5.8 TS neal als 3 TOs. 28.3 2,880 
Long Branch 6.600%8.2 "Ape 15n5 21.4 Ae Y 16.9 Be ee 10 
Mimico HE 5.4 Oey 15.5 20.2 20.3 17.6 8.2 2,400 
Newmarket O. 3 rae. Oo ise 20.8 27.4 i 2 es Sa OOO: 
New Toronto 6. 5 ete. 9.3 16.0 20.9 20.9 17.6 3:36 2,310 
Oakville fe3 koe dy rela. Ey | = SOS 13.67 1285 14.0 2,260 
Swansea 6.4.0. E60 3 ef 14.9 17.6 15.6 15-3 16.5 2,430 
Toronto 60S ie ee 20.4 25 We | ileal 9.8 sO FOS 4RO 
Weston 55) 8 9.1 15.7 19.9 17.2 a7 5 10.5 eo 
Burlington 
Brantford G.I ee LORS 16.6 Barb 16.5 9.8 3.03) 25.090 
Burlington LOCO Sy 2 ae Os 12.4 16.0 14.6 16.0 1563) 125570 
Dundas VASE lo). 1k ISS 18.6 19.0 16.7 5,0) #25250 
Hamilton Teo agGLe Des 58 21.8 altoharé 13.9 LGn es 21.0 
Paris {s0°Vla 1 © et P2383 24.0 13.8 6.8 2.9 1,940 
Niagara 
Fort Erie 1.07 HOLG 9.1 itulae) 20.4 22,5 18.4 5.0 2,400 
Niagara; Falls) (20.86 724 mane deer tl 19.2 11845 152 4.6 2,200 
Port Colbourne 8.4 7.2 7.8 TiO 16.0 25.1 20.1 4.4 2,490 
St. Catharines © 6.4 4%. 6.2 Ou 14.0 20.3 Pua) 16.0 6.2 2,30 
Thorold 9.3) Bybeo 8.3 11.9 19.8 22.0 eee ls GD) 
Welland 4B 8 6 9.0 Sea 20.2 PAS 1655 5u87 tes 130 
Lake Erie 
Simcoe nia enya AS 19.4 20n5 9.9 Thay 3). Gr ds 4(80 
Upper Thames 
Ingersoll Gar. "Gee 9h tees 18.4 cleat 15.2 5.6 2.3 2,080 
London SoG) “sow way 19.0 228 14.2 1665 S Live, O50 
St. Thomas 9.3) Bh rore: | Weed 155.8 ney EAS 14.4 TeGsmes TOO 
Tillsonburg So Gen 2s Sm neon 19.2 poe { stale.) FAS. Bieri aalvelle: 
Woodstock OO Se) See onal 24.5 12.2 6.0 2.9 1,900 
Border 
Chatham OG" * Gow Edo 16.3 20.6 18.2 TAO 1.6 Soro 
Leamington HURON oto) [on Se ilove 2 21R9 22.5 9.8 6.2 I87 Ge7S0 
Riverside Pe ie elas 6.0 8.6 18.4 Bisel LO. 7 13.3. 2,670 
Wallaceburg TO nde rae) 9.4 16.6 Pise Piles 1.3 2 Gee 60 
Windsor F5 ) 681 8.8 RLGG 20.7 23.4 16.0 $76. W25380 
StahCLadr RR. 
Sarnia O. 3) nore 8h 12.8 7.8 20.2 iNomy 6.3 2,390 
Upper Grand R. 
Galt 6.8 603" POUT 20.0 26.3 15.4 053 3.0) 2776 
Guelph 8.8 Ou 1555 2) 2 25.3 11.4 Aine 3.6 1,940 
Kitchener [so "6.85 15.6 19.9 23.8 25.2 T «6 3-9 2,000 
Preston Tt Cue pie Pow 14.9 ert 2.7) 24020 
Stratford O.6. of.) Ieee 16.4 24.0 20.5 (exe) 353%, 2,120 
Waterloo fel, WSS Ges 20.0 25.4 14.8 8.6 Oo 2,070 
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Under $500- $1,000- $1,500- $2,000- $2,500- $3,000- $4,000 


Region 500_ $999 $1,499 $1,999 $2,499 $2,999 $3,999 + 


Blue Water 
Barrie Be OA ey Dees 20.1 PAOLA TWh Ae 10. 
Collingwood LOLOe Sey Mann's OP 25.6 8.7 Ih 
Midland Tote Oa) ioe alteigg EG wal 10.0 6. 
Orillia GeO SOs lelOwns 23.5 22.0 8.9 5. 
Owen Sound Ibe POC h alTa 21.4 20.4 10.4 (Sic 
Kawartha 
Bowmanville So GES Oe 12.0 Pee) OO 15 
Cobourg LOG ROL Mee 20.9 Pye tikaté 5 
Lindsay BiG. LO 8 SCS 2m 20.3 ors 8 
Oshawa 6.3) 585 8.5 Ae 1832 22.0 23 
Peterborough Bo ir S.9 LONG LEE 23.0 18.6 12 
.Port Hope mal Sy eaten Valale 5 16.7 22.5 16.8 1a) 
Whitby Rep), Oro). aed Wg)35 hes 18.0 ial 
Quinte 
Belleville LOSE <GE2P Ly 26 1720 19.9 12.6 aa 
Kingston LI Secor Gs 0 508 18.9 20.2 HL xe 8 
Trenton Oe Ae Ammer 20.0 25.6 9.8 Sle 
Upper St. Lawrence 
Brockville 8.9) 19,0) WSS Ome 22. 13.4 Oe 
Cornwall I eOnO. chon 19 19.9 tomer 9 
Ottawa Valley 
Eastview HES ome | able 23h2 PING Ne TE 10 
Hawkesbury Tee BKOms AUN ie 16.9 Bie 23.0 7a 
Ottawa ete ARS 18.9 20.1 en lal 
Pembroke 1S) LZR O) ea oaS 26.4 ising al 6.8 3 
Perth 8.6 O25e4. Bir 25.6 Nees yok 5 
Renfrew SY lene LORS 25.6 202 5.9 4 
Smiths Falls OOF Grou 1255 14.2 20.6 dine 15 
Highlands 
North Bay Or Ye Ty. LS i 20.0 aS 13 
Parry Sound Mp ue 4 eiee LAS 16.7 eakan LO, Af 
Clay Belt 
Timmins ONS “Fell 9.8 2B y. 26.7 17.9 er 
Nickel Range 
Sudbury Wao eee 2.6 10.4 WH 23.9 Dale 
Sault 
Sault’ Ste. Marie 7.1 46.9 8.3 9.5 AG al 24.0 US 
Lakehead 
Fort Frances Oo Peon “Tom 12.4 Wo 7 18.9 us. 
Fort William WO RTGS WES 14.6 2USO Aid ish 
Kenora (ies Nene Sie 2 LORS 21.5 1397 slr 
Port Arthur Saoy Tawa) bk 56 14.4 eu a 15.9 ees 
Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa: 


1951 Census of Canada. 
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Median 
Earnings 


Region 


Metropolitan 
Halton 
Peel 
York 


Burlington 
Brant 
Wentworth 


Niagara 
Lincoln 
Welland 


Lake Erie 
Haldimand 
Norfolk 


Upper Thames 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Oxford 


Border 
Essex 
Kent 


5st. Clair River 


Lambton 


Perth 

Waterloo 

Wellington i 
Blue Water Wee 

Bruce 1S) 

Dufferin el 

Grey ll 

Huron Le 

Simcoe 10 
Kawartha 

Durham 

Ontario 

Peterborough 

Victoria 12 

Northumberland i es 
Quinte iO 

Frontenac 8 

Hastings 9 

Lennox and 

Addington 18 
Prince Edward ne 
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FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE-EARNER FAMILIES BY 


EARNINGS OF HEAD OF FAMILY DURING TWELVE-MONTH 


‘PERIOD PRIOR TO JUNE 2, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Under $1,000- $2,000- $2,500- $3,000- $4,000- $6, xe Median 


$1,000 ia 999_ $2,499 $2,999 $3,999 $5,999 
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2,630 
2,570 
2,540 
2,640 


FEF OL 
ND RA eco 


2,610 
2,430 
2,650 


2,670 
2,630 
2,700 


PRR 


1,950 
AEEO 
1,810 


oOo 
OWOOoO ANHEo <0 ON = SO 0. 


2,370 
2,290 
2,460 
2,190 


rPMOF 


2,620 
2,680 
2,320 


POF 
mw Oo 


2,670 
2,670 


BR 


2,350 
2,280 
2,390 
2,280 


PROP 
FXO SOU GNI tans 


2,000 
1,720 
1,700 
2,020 
2,020 
2,080 


SOLU Or@ 


2,470 
2,400 
2,700 
2,490 
1,970 
1,980 


COrRFORF 


2,190 
2,270 
2,230 


a 
PIW UMUAWNWO OUANNOA 


bh 


1,750 
1,790 


(eo) 
Ow 


Region 


Upper St. Lawrence 
Dundas 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


' Highlands 
Haliburton 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 

’ Parry Sound 


Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Timiskaming 


Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


Sault 
Algoma 


Lakehead 
Kenora 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


Total 


Source of Original Figures: 
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Under $1,000- $2,000- $2,500- $3,000- $4,000- $6, oe Median 


fae $1,999 $2,499 $2,999 $3,999 $5,999 
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29.5 5.8 8.4 Lise 3.0 
42.7 ee ates 5.7 252 
45.3 13.9 5.9 $2 1.4 
Sia 2543 13.9 7-7 1.8 
31.4 27.3 14.9 10.2 3.1 
P12 uta 25.7 14.6 333 
26.5 23.4 15) lS 9.5 
Pylgal 23.0 16..F 18.4 12.0 
36.4 24.9 1230 i? 20 4.3 
36.8 16.4 20.6 11.5 14 
41.4 25.9 eo) 8.0 3.6 
53.3 19.3 6.2 2.5 0.6 
36.1 2257 Key Liye. 3.9 
53.0 201.5 mT, Bad Teak 
475 18.6 Tis 6 ean 
25.6 2h.6 akon 15.9 Giail 
41.8 2206 Ones 6.9 iat 
16.3 Pletal pice T. 18.6 5.6 
15.8 om 23.6 20.6 (Swil 
1ee8 29.5 25.0 151 4.8 
Le NAG 25.7 34.4 FA) 
38.2 a ey ear Cals 4.6 ey 
eT as 2s) 26,7 35-7 (ate) 
pighals 22.8 20 24.0 et 
ic eal 22.8 27.0 24.0 aaa 
iti Dilgedl P© 21.4 6.3 
Tas 26.0 20.0 ap 2 6.6 
LOLS PIP) 2 PHENS: Pei Syuil 
16.9 28.0 2193 20.9 6.3 
18.9 25.2 22d 1627 6.8 
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2,180 
1,690 
1,450 
1,980 
2,130 
2,400 


2,370 
2,540 
2,080 
2,000 
1,980 
1,600 


2,050 
1,630 
1,730 
2,350 
1,830 


2,500 
2,540 
2,440 


2,860 
1,490 
2,900 


2,670 
2,670 


2,500 
2,500 
2,530 
2,500 


2,900 
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FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE-EARNER FAMILIES BY 


Region 


Metropolitan 
Brampton 
Forest Hill 
Leaside 
Long Branch 
Mimico 
Newmarket 
New Toronto 
Oakville 
Swansea 
Toronto 
Weston 


Burlington 
Brantford 
Burlington 
Dundas 
Hamilton 
Paris 


Niagara 
Fort Erie 
Niagara Falls 
Port Colbourne 
St. Catharines 
Thorold 
Welland 


Lake Erie 
Simcoe 


Upper Thames 
Ingersoll 
London 
St. Thomas 
Tillsonburg 
Woodstock 


Border 
Chatham 
Leamington 
Riverside 
Wallaceburg 
Windsor 


St. Charm Raver 
Sarnia 


Upper Grand River 
Galt 
Guelph 
Kitchener 
Preston 
Stratford 
Waterloo 
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EARNINGS OF HEAD OF FAMILY DURING TWELVE-MONTH 
PERIOD PRIOR TO JUNE 2, 1951 


UR 


BAN CENTRES OVER 5,000 POPULATION 


Under $1,000- $2,000- $2,500-~ $3,000- $4,000- $6,000 Median 


fan $1,999 $2,499 Rage $3,999 $5,999 
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+ Earnings 


—z~ Sangines 


2,470 
4,270 
3,790 
2,610 
2,850 
2, 330 
2,770 
.2, 860 
3,990 
2,480 
2,950 


RW 


WWCOOKPWH EFF 
VWUUOANWO ANA 


8 2,470 
9 3,010 
-9 2,730 
8 2,660 
T. 2,350 


Fert oo 
6 2,690 
(5 ees O20 
O 2,740 
(Oe Pues) 
5 2,780 


2,250 


2 2,350 
3 2,500 
10082, 630 
eee 
T° eee 


9 2,590 
S08 igo 
.2 2,950 
1 2,580 
5 Se rte 


2, 830 


= 
ie) 


2,400 
2,340 
2,460 
2,390 
2,490 
2,470 


WRERPDOPH 
MIN OW OM 


Region 


Blue Water 
Barrie 
Collingwood 
Midland 
Orillia 
Owen Sound 


Kawartha 
Bowmanville 
Cobourg 
Lindsay 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Port Hope 
Whitby 


Quinte 
Bellevilie 
Kingston 
Trenton 


Upper St. Lawrence 
Brockville 
Cornwall 


Ottawa Valley 
Eastview 
Hawkesbury 
Ottawa 
Pembroke 
Perth 
Renfrew 
Smiths Falls 


Highlands 
North Bay 
Parry Sound 


Clay Belt 
Timmins 


Nickel Range 
Sudbury 


Sault 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Lakehead 
Fort Frances 
Fort William 
Kenora 
Port Arthur 


Source of Original Figures; 
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TAXPAYERS AND INCOME OF TAXPAYERS, 1951 
COUNTIES AND REGIONS 


Taxpayers 
as % of Mean 
Reported Income as a Number Population Average 
Income of % of Total of of County Income Per 


Taxpayers for Province Taxpayers or Region Taxpayer 
$'000 3 


Region 1 - Metropolitan 1,569,520 39.7 479, 330 37.6 3,274 
Halton 30, 732 “0.8 By biO: Lock 3,545 
Peel 4h, 957 sa 13, 400 Que BASS 
York 1,493,831 SHAS. 457,260 38.9 3,267 

Region 2 - Burlington 369, 342 Se 116, 460 34.4 Slras 
Brant “61,121 5 20,090 27.6 3, Ole 
Wentworth 308 , 221 7.8 96,370 36.2 3,198 

Region 3 - Niagara 212,168 5.4 66,170 Stitaat 3,206 
Lincoln 81, 974 an 25,040 2.7 3,197 
Welland 130,194 303 40,530 32.9 3,212 

Region 4 - Lake Erie 30,650 0.8 9,750 14.6 3,144 
Haldimand 11,147 rides 3, 700 15.6 5, 065 
Norfolk 19,503 0.5 5,990 14.0 3,256 

Region 5 - Upper Thames 204,161 oe 66, 410 24.0 3,074 
Elgin 31, 303 0.8 9,930 17.9 Sy Ave 
Middlesex 138, 840 305 4h, 950 Pat 3,089 
Oxford 34,018 0.9 11,530 19.6 2,950 

Region 6 - Border 246 , 805 ess 17,960 26.3 3,166 
Essex 200,295 eid 3,100 29.1 3,174 
Kent 46,510 Wee 14,860 18.8 3,130 

Region 7 - St. Clair River 60,867 eS 18,740 250) 3, 248 
Lambton 60, 867 ess 18,740 25.0 3,248 

Region 8 - Upper Grand River 

185,401 ea 63), 580 25.9 2,918 

Perth 25,697 0.6 8, 780 16.7 8, 927 
Waterloo 121,164 se 41,430 32.8 2,925 
Wellington 38,540 1.0 13, 320 19.9 2,893 

Region 9 - Blue Water 87, 716 Be 31,310 11.6 2,802 
Bruce 12,079 O«3 , 160 Lcd. 2,904 
Dufferin 3,355 (ae 1,270 ay 2,642 
Grey 19,663 0.5 7,220 ese 2,723 
Huron 11,602 0.3 4,270 eran 2,881 
Simcoe zl Oley sO 14,390 1355 2,850 

Region 10 - Kawartha 147, 861 er 49,140 20.6 3,009 
Durham 13,895 0.3 650 15.4 2, 988 
Ontario 68,657 Lay 21,780 25.0 SL Nie 
Peterborough 45,183 ik 15,570 25.6 2,902 
Victoria 10,239 0.3 3,530 ESA 1, 2,68) 
Northumberland 9, 887 0.3 3,590 10.7 2,754 

Region 1l - Quinte 92,099 2.5 31, 430 Lye 2,930 
Frontenac 41,340 Lo. 13, 780 20.8 3, 000 
Hastings 42,103 eet 14,220 19.1 2,961 
Lennox and Addington 4, 967 Os L, (10 OnN 2, 806 
Prince Edward 4,689 ORL 1,660 8.9 2,825 


Region 12 - Upper St. Lawrence 62,158 


Dundas 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


Region 13 - Ottawa Valley 
Carleton 
Lanark 
‘ Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


Region 14 - Highlands 
Haliburton 

Muskoka 

Nipissing 

Parry Sound 


Region 15 - Clay Belt 
Cochrane 
Timiskaming 


Region 16 - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


Region 17 - Sault 
Algoma 


Region 18 - Lakehead 
Kenora 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


Total 


Source of Original Figures: 


G-le2 


Reported Income as 
Income of % of Total 


a Number 
of 


Taxpayers 
as % of Mean 
Population Average 


of County Income Per 


Taxpayers for Province Taxpayers or Region Taxpayer 
$000 3 


Tu 

H, 412 Oak 
2,342 0.1 
7,026 Ore 
19,640 On5 
28,738 0.7 
264,969 6.7 
213,796 5.4 
16,199 0.4 
6,174 Ohe 
26,493 0.6 
2,307 onal 
45,000 Lau 
Doe a 
9, 463 eee. 
26 , 682 OvT 
7,534 Ore 
87,551 252) 
59,07 1.5 
27,873 0.7 
100,981 2.6 
1,80 Onan 
99,175 one 
53,710 eg: 
mere ake) 1.4 
128,921 ore 
2h, 399 0.6 
13,214 0.3 
94, 308 2.4 
3,954, 180 100.0 


ioe 2,967 
9.2 3,022 
4.6 2,856 

re AON 

oo a 2,989 

20.1 2,951 

219 Sioa lag 

27.9 2,150 

Wee 2,989 
eel 3,118 

13.8 2,886 
4.8 eos 

137.5 3,014 
8.6 2,456 

13.0 2,939 

16.9 Bere 
oil 3,002 

20.8 3,140 

225 Beal 

MSig il 3,083 

26.2 Bros 
5.5 2,778 

Be\a8 3,201 

2onO SCO 

26.0 3,207 

25.5 3,036 

AOna 3,092 

13.3 $525) 

29.0 3,090 

Pe 3,403 
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Department of National Revenue, Ottawa - Taxation 


Statistics, 


1953 


TAXPAYERS AND INCOME OF TAXPAYERS, 1951 
SELECTED URBAN CENTRES 


Region 1 - Metropolitan 
Toronto 


Region 2 - Burlington 
Brantford 
Hamilton 


Region 3 - Niagara 
Niagara Falls 
St. Catharines 
Welland 


Region 4 - Lake Erie 


Region 5 - Upper Thames 
London 
St. Thomas 
Woodstock 


Region 6 - Border 
Chatham 
Windsor 


Region 7 - St. Clair River 
sarnia 

Region 8 - Upper Grand River 

Galt 

Guelph 

Kitchener and Waterloo 

Stratford 


Region 9 - Blue Water 
Barrie 
Orillia 
Owen Sound 


Region 10 - Kawartha 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 


Region 11 - Quinte 
Belleville 
Kingston 
Trenton 


Region 12 - Upper St. Lawrence 
Brockville 
Cornwall 


Region 13 - Ottawa Valley 
Ottawa 
Pembroke 


Region 14 - Highlands 
North Bay 


Income 
Reported as a $ of 
Income of Total for of 
Taxpayers |‘ Province Taxpayers 
: $'000 ; 


1,418,884 35.9 434, 340 
50,201 E35 16, 350 
272,279 6.9 85,890 
46,220 1.2 14,400 
56, 326 1.4 17, 420 
31,509 0.8 9,520 
115,504 2:9 37,580 
20, 327 O55 6,220 
14,159 0.4 5,030 
20,419 Ong 6,620 
159,667 4.0 50,270 
38,901 1.0 11,910 
21,159 0.5 7,270 
26,691 Oui 9,240 
68,657 abee 22,760 
15,651 0.4 5,180 
10,157 0.3 3,270 
(GAC 0.2 2,800 
TS 85 0.3 4,050 
47,817 Te 14,800 
Sip IY 0.9 12,810 
20,339 0.5 6,560 
37,082 0.9 12,280 
6,663 0.2 2,480 
12,176 O23 3,850 
25,228 0.6 8,470 
205,574 5.2 64,780 
8,940 0.2 3,030 
16,537 0.4 5,160 


Taxpayers 
as % of 


“of Urban 


38.9 


Mean 
Average 


Number Population Income 


Per 


Centre = 
' 


3,227 


3,070 
3,170 


3,210 
3,233 
3,310 


3,073 
3,268 
2,815 


3,084 
3,176 


3,220 


2,910 
2,889 
3,017 
3,021 


3,106 
2, 848 
2,611 


3,231 
2,930 


3,100 
3,020 
2,687 


3,163 
2,979 


3,173 
2,950 


3,205 


Taxpayers Mean 


Income as %of Average 
Reported as a % of Number Population Income 
Income of Total for of of Urban Per 
Taxpayers Province Taxpayers Centre Taxpayer 
$'000 4 
Region 15 - Clay Belt 
Kirkland Lake 10,959 Oza 3,580 = 3,061 
Timmins, Porcupine, and 
Schumacher 30,210 0.8 9,900 = 3,052 
Region 16 - Nickel Range 
Sudbury and Copper Cliff 59, 302 1.5 18,450 39.8 3,214 
Region 17 - Sault 
Sault Ste. Marie 43,637 1. 13,500 41.6 35232 
Region 18 - Lakehead 
Fort William and Port Arthur 72,923 Thats PASS IS TKO) Sorai 3,094 


Total (Selected Urban Centres) 3,040,997 76.9 © = < 


Provincial Total By OD LOO. eLOOnO S = - 
Source of Original Figures: Department of National Revenue, Ottawa - Taxation 


Statistics, 1953. 
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CONSUMER PRICE JNDEXES, CANADA: 
1939-1953 (1949-100) 


Other 
4 Household Commodities 
Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation and Services 

1939 63.2 50.2 84.6 54.9 66.5 {1-2 
1940 65.7 52.6 86.6 59.9 70.3 eee, 
1941 69.6 57-9 89.2 63.6 73.8 80.0 
19he 72.9 63.4 90.7 65.8 76.0 82.0 
1943 Tse 65.2 90.9 66.1 76.1 84.8 
1944 TH.6 65.5 91.2 66-6 1567 86.1 
1945 75.0 66.3 91.4 66.9 74.9 86.4 
1946 Wte5 70.0 91.8 69.2 1052 88.7 
1947 84.8 19.5 95.1 78.9 86.2 91.6 
1948 97.0 97.5 98.3 95.6 96.8 96.5 
1949 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 109.0 
1950 102.9 102.6 106.2 99.7 102.4 103.1 
1951 LAB 117.0 114.4 109.8 13574 12345 
1952 TAGES 116.8 120.2 12.8 116.2 116.0 
1953 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 pa GA: 115.8 
1952 
Jan, B2nEEG.2 eran 118.3 114.9 116.4 115% 5 
Feb. wlaanrlin«6 120.8 118.3 113-5 116.3 115.8 
Marg em6.9 117.6 alakeyeat 112.9 116.9 116.4 
Apr. elerelio.s alalirgeye 119.4 UI .5 116.8 116.6 
May Mie Tis .9 115.5 MMOS abet 116.2 115.6 
June 2 116.0 TS. 120.4 1.8 11559 BIS 
July 2a ed 116.0 120.6 LAs, 7 115.9 115.6 
AUG A HG nO GSAT 120.6 6 TEAS} se) 115.8 
Sept eCumellGr. alt) Ale) Te1 2 110.9 116.0 Wl Me 
Oct, el aeloRO Talis sab Wea: 109.9 162 116.4 
ove alee aie! 115.7 pene 109.8 115.9 116.6 
Dec. Bleelii5.3 ialem 12278 109.7 116.1 116.6 
1953 
Janke eee oe 11325 1pO 3 109.7 116.5 LG a 
Feb. Vee PEinips5 Tele 122.5 109.6 116.6 116.7 
Mar.) Senn LLaeo DG 122.5 109.7 UI6e7 115.2 
Apr, SLOLTLING 110.9 122 07 109.7 116.9 115;.0 
May 1 114.4 OSA: 122.9 Haley! 116.6 Aalewse 
Apres a SENS) Sly 123.6 110.1 116.6 115.2 
July S2000s25 P27 123.9 110.3 117.0 Ae ae 
Migs Snel renf LI2IS ite gh) 110.4 Lepee 115.8 
Sept \hlelianIe.2 114.0 124.2 110.4 117.4 115.9 
Oct, Sialsiiec7 TTS ES 124.5 110.3 ye 5 116.0 
Nov, Bereedlo.e tals 125.0 WO). alfa 116.3 
Decoy ats 1540 12.0, 125.2 sve p3 117.4 116.3 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa - Prices and Price Indexes. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, TORONTO AND OTTAWA: 
1949-1953 (1949=100) 


Other 
Household Commodities 
Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation and Services 
TAORRE Os NET © 
1949 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1950 LOH 103.9 ital sc! 99.1 102.8 102.6 
1951 115.4 Taleyeat TLOMT 110.8 Hess 7 109.7 
1952 ab hy Phe nalGynG 10729 114.4 nae 114.9 
1953 116.8 ITORG 434.2 da2e9 TS 116.2 
NODS: 
Jan. 115.9 110.0 13175 ale Fey F LUE 115.4 
Feb. 116.0 TNO 13208 112 a 117.9 115.6 
Mar. 115.9 109.7 1ga.e Tah 118.0 Tah, ©) 
Apr. ESE a 108.2 ey 7 Te 118.5 Tlalsyace} 
May 115.7 108.3 13,59) M372 TL ST iia 
June 116.5 109.9 134.4 Ke 117.6 115.8 
July ee Mia sE 134.6 ieee 12727 IAMS. 
Aug. Tee ees) Halak 7/ 135i LESS Hinge © 116.8 
Sept. UNIS ME 135.8 igen) Nae, 116.8 
Qct. 118.4 ialioal 136.0 Was teal aL ate 116.9 
Nov. MA ILL 4S 136.5 ILS) ALN EYS) alk 
Dec. 117.6 110.3 US ifn 112.6 LIT 33 any 1 
OFAN AT WEA 
1949 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1950 Osa 103.6 108.6 99.1 102.5 101.6 
1951 UNG 8 119.4 TAS LO AOL 114.8 110.6 
1952 116.8 EVES Msey Haye n 116.0 116.4 
1953 115.0 lalsO IEPs sales sal 115.8 116.6 
£953 
Jan. 114.4 113 12ie3 Lice 116.0 116.5 
Feb. 114.8 Le 12 I AAT 116.3 UNG ef 
Mar. IS 110.0 121.5 Ie 116.5 IAG ete 
Apr. 114.3 110.8 121.6 112.77 116.4 1622 
May ILE 109.2 121.6 WLS a2 116.0 116.2 
June TA IL 122.6 13:2 115.1 Gee 
July 115.2 NARS fee 113.3 115.1 TIGERS 
Aug. 115.4 11279 1234 11333 115.2 TANS) 7 
Sept. 115.5 112.8 124.0 113.6 115.2 116.8 
Oct. TALS) Tal 5 ih. 113.6 UNS) 37 116.8 
Nov. 116.0 113.0 124.9 IES 115.6 WA lh 
Dec. 115.5 juin 125.0 113.5 116.0 LTE oy 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa - Prices and Price Indexes. 


ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL INCOME BY REGIONS - 1951 


Estimated Personal Income 


Region Estimated Personal Income Per Capita 
000, 000 

1. Metropolitan 1 OOsek 30.9 1,491 
2. Burlington 496.7 iSyaal 1,465 
3. Niagara 301.8 4g 1,420 
4. Lake Erie 83.5 yah 1,29 
5. Upper Thames 359.9 Bae 15302 
6. Border 396.8 6.4 1,339 
7. St. Clair River 102.7 Dat 1,370 
8. Upper Grand River 326 .3 5.3 1,328 
9. Blue Water CeCe 54 15231, 
10. Kawartha 279.6 5 aye 
11. Quinte 201.6 3.3 1,129 
12. Upper St. Lawrence WSS) 288) 1,041 
13. Ottawa Valley Suu oy 8.8 1,404 
14. Highlands 93-9 ay 852 
15. Clay Belt 14h .7 Des} 1,081 
16. Nickel Range ay bes} 2s: 1,422 
17. Sault 80.3 13 1,2h5 
18. Lakehead (1) 202.2 BPE 1,213 
PROVINCE 6,166.0 100.0 1,341 


(1) Including Kenora-Patricia Portion (James Bay) 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE 


The annual Report of Municipal Statistics issued by the Department 
of Municipal Affairs lists the municipalities by class and population group in 
order of assessed population. In studying the economy of a region the financial 
position of the municipalities contained therein should be considered, and, since 
the data is not presented in the Report in a form convenient for this purpose, it 
has been rearranged. The municipalities of each county and district are arranged 
by type of municipality with those having an assessed population of 5,000 or more 
listed individually and the remainder totalled in two groups (assessed population 
of 2,000 to 4,999, and under 2,000). ‘Totals are shown for the municipal units. 
Data is also given for the county units of government and adjustments made to 
eliminate duplications, thus producing a "net" figure for each county. County and 
district data have been combined on the basis adopted in the other sections of 
this survey and regional totals given. 


The 1952 Annual Report of Municipal Statistics contains non-current 
figures for 73 municipalities whose 1952 audited statements were not available in 
time for inclusion in the Report. With the co-operation of the Department we have 
been able to supply 1952 figures for 71 of these municipalities leaving only the 
townships of Armstrong and Beckwith showing 1951 figures. 


The tables show the assessed population, density of assessed popula- 
tion per acre, tax levy (total and per capita), debt (total and per capita), re- 
venue by source (total and per capita), and expenditure by function (total and per 
capita). Assessment figures for land, buildings and business have not been shown 
because they are not comparable due to the variation in methods of assessment. 


The "Debt" of a municipality includes the debenture debt, temporary 
loans and overdrafts shown in the Capital and Loan Fund Balance Sheet, the bank 
overdraft and temporary loans shown in the Revenue Fund Balance Sheet, less total 
assets of the sinking fund. 


In order to present a net figure for revenue and expenditure for the 
year, debenture debt charges recoverable have been deducted from the expenditure, 
surplus or deficit from prior years has been eliminated, and where utilities and 
other enterprises show an amount taken into revenue and also a deficit, the net 
figure has been used. The revenue and expenditure of the county unit have been 
shown and adjustments have been made to eliminate duplications in items such as 
county rates and grants from the municipal governments to the count unit, and a 
final adjustment has been made to show a net county figure for utilities and other 
enterprises. 


The information for 1950 which was given in the Fifth Annual Economic 
Survey, is shown on a slightly different basis. The adjustments for utilities and 
other enterprises and for county rates were made on the basis of the net figure 
for the Province as a whole instead of on the county basis, and no adjustment was 
made for grants of municipal governments to the county unit. 


The summary statement by regional total and per capita figures, 
which appears on the following page, shows that tax levy per capita ranged from 
$10.98 to $72.80, with fifteen of the nineteen regions levying from $40 to $60. 
Revenue per capita figures have ranged between $48.39 and $86.24 and expenditure 
per capita from $47.45 to $85.15. With respect to revenue and expenditure, six- 
teen and fifteen regions respectively fell within a $55 to $75 bracket. The 
regions generally show little variation in standing in per capita figures in tax 
levy, revenue and expenditure, the notable exception being the Clay Belt Region 
which ranks sixteenth in tax levy and eleventh in revenue and expenditure. The 
James Bay Region shows the highest debt per capita ($307.63) while the other 
Regions range from $61.33 to $166.23. 


The table referred to above has been converted to an index based on 
1950 (the only year for which comparable information is available). It will be 
noticed that the increase in assessed population has been exceeded in every other 
item, with the exception of debt per capita in the Border Region. 
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REGION 1 - METROPOLITAN 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 


DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans) 


1952 
Density------ Tax Levy------- Debt-------- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per per 


Population Population Total Capita Total Capita 


per Acre $*000 $ $ 000 


Halton 

Towns 

Oakville T LOL 7-40 39 55.44 2,624 369.56 
Burlington 6,709 10.53 S307 esi a 575. SOSH Tb 
2, 000-4 ,999(3) 9,130 550 h65" 50.97 1,911 209.31 
Village 

Bronte 1,109 3.33 3h 2 30.45 5 h 51 
Townships-Rural 

Nelson 8,40 0.18 Siicuy ov aee!h 663 78.85 
Trafalgar 7,700 OvL2 55S O.Ol at, C2 Tr aa ae me 
2,000-4 ,999(3) 6,051. 0.05 21h. Loe 1S 201 33.18 
Total Municipalities 16,204 0720 "2107 85.50 85006. 173.27 
County of Halton 478 10.36 
Adjustments 


County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities 


to County 
NET TOTAL HALTON LO, 201 “6:20 2,107. BSsSeq | Spee ) ienos: 
Peel ° 
Towns 
Brawpton 8,945 6.26 Hol’ 62.668 5 1551S wiE9. 7S 
Villages -Port Credit 4,000 6.56 266. 66-46) 313" Waeee.eo 
under 2,000(2) 2,07 2.29 OOL Wie eb 190 91.25 
Townships-Suburban 
Toronto 30, 000 O43. 1665" "55. 5s tr, O02 -eIes hO 
Townships-Rural 
Chinguacousy 5, 08h 0.06 193 - 37.63 Oo 7.93 
2,000-. ,999(2) 5 437 O. Ol he kh ug 28 5.13 
Toronto -Gore Tk 0.05 Be Oe (33 -- 
Total Municipalities 56,270 _ MOOS FFO5 LPC oP Oe 7,09 ¥e6.05 
County of Peel 368 6.53 
Adjustments 


County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities 


to County 
NET TOTAL P2EL 56,270 nO Mears inn wile aD 7,459 132.56 

York ee ae 

City 

Toronto 667 , 364 29.89 59,347 88.93 104,487 156.57 
Towns 

Leaside 15,829 14.39 1,415 89.41 3,990 252.07 
Mimico Li O75 25 .59 562 6.94 1,065 88.96 
New Toronto 11,236 26.13 Shee Fore 3,661 325.80 
Weston 8,256 13827 618 74.81 OT aT 335-91. 
Newuarket 55749 a 27) GET. LG 859° 149.35 
Aurora BEDE 3532 5 Ol gee 09 1,102 -31:0.10 
Villages 

Forest Hill 16,965 26726 4.1, 50204 931.28 5s 2OR.6L 
Long Branch 8,68). 23 .66 378 =43..58 Tio ~ 8517 
Swansea 8,250 a2 ITZ 460 55.70 12 110.59 
Richmond Hill 3,140 2.16 138 = 443.81 790 2511.55 
under 2,000() 6,602 3 Bh el mee tals) 906 137.26 


Townships-Suburban 


York 98,915 1Oy5 Oe") 5 hO9 55.29 10,480 105295 
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REGION 1 - METROPOLITAN 


REVENUE 
1952 
RRO Lr 25 ne alae a i ee es meee REVe@NUE = - ~ - 9 en rn rn nn en nen nnn 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County --Total----- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits (Net) ( Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$*000 $*000 $*000 $ '000 *Q00 $*000 $*000 


394 52 6 a -- 23 475 66.93 
326 3 5 25 ue 10 375 55.91 
465 65 4 == =f 8 542 59.36 
3 2 2 “ -- 1 39 34.97 
302 59 5 oe -~ 16 382 45.40 
347 47 9 -- -- 6 4O9 53.15 
209 mri 3 - -- 3. 268 bh.21 
2,077 312 ci ae = == 7 2,490 53.88 
os 153 == -- 277 al 451 
te a ‘= oad ~ 277 -- - 277 
-- - h -- -- -- -- - 2h 
e.OTi LUT 3h —— Se, | BOT BeGR OST sy 
599 65 13 a nS 35 674 75.30 
265 20 3 -- -- 16 304 76.01 
89 5 1 -- ee Ly 109 52.62 
L572 316 36 == =~ 28 1,952 65.08 
192 yy 3 -- -- + 243 47.78 
212 65 ; -- -- 11 293 53.91 
3) 10 (1 -- -- 1 45 61.36 
ea 9es iy) 63 -- -- 109 3,620 6.33 
as 387 1 -- 499 sta: 999 
23 -- -- -- - 499 -- = 99 
ae ee a ae = on) ae 
2,923 BS}, -- -- PPL ip, 092 272. 72 
59,281 5,2 633 659 -- ,2k5 70,032 104.94 
2 86 10 32 - T 1,574 99.h4 
es 26 6 2 = 13 609 50.85 
851 65 17 89 — 33 1 095 o> a 
618 58 44 6 == ohh 743 90.02 
271 26 6 -- Se 60 363 63.09 
150 22 3 ~- -- 5 180 50.54 
il she -- -- 26 a 689 99.57 
ae é5 9 -- -- 8 456 52.50 
458 25 4 3 -- 15 506 61.37 
137 4 2 (1) -- 5 151 468725 
OWS 26 ft \ -- 18 300 45.48 
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REGION 1 - METROPOLITAN 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 


DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans) 


opie 
Dens iGy==——— Tax Levy-------- Debt 
of 
Assessed Assessed per 


Population Population Total Capita Total. 


per Acre $*000 $ $000 


York (continued ) 
Townships-Suburban 


York North 96,717 2.40 6, 22h 6339" Osher 
York East 63,951 26 .32 3,330- 525088 ~9RLIO 
Scarborough 63,862 1.59 3, 150%, 89,32 46.325 
Etobicoke 62,685 2.62 3,699 59.0) 135 726 
Rural 
Markham 10,820 ©.17 394 36.39 279 
Vaughan 9,977 0.16 B16" 31.67 56). 
King 7,148 0.08 25 30.07 173 
2, 000-4 ,999(3) 11,480 0.08 496 43.23 459 
Georgina Ly cha 0.05 82. ET 52 -- 
Total Municipalities 1,191 ,876 S20 89,292 ‘7h.73 196,080 
County of York 1,757 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
Utilities and Other 
Enterprises 
NET TOTAL YORK 1,194,876 2.20 59,292) (are aT eae 
NET TOTAL - METROPOLITAN = ———— "ahaa ee 
REGION 1,297,350 1.22 Wy 5O: “72.80 2335760 
(1) Less than $500.00 
a Information not available by municipalities 
REGION 1 - METROPOLITAN 
EXPENDITURE 
1952 = 
a ee § 84 
@ al S “dd dd a 
aE & ah © god 3 e & 
ao 95 gs Bll eet ie Oeics & 
a> le) 4% O OH s = A ee a 
56 Pa a as A&G BBN 
areon $1000 — $1000 $*000 "000 $1000 
To wns 
Oakville 52 65 58 27 29 
Burlington 34 Ta 61 16 25 
2, 000-4 ,999(3) Bye 51 5 26 15 
Village 
Bronte 7 3 2 2 et 
Townships-Rural 
Nelson Si 19 102 it dk 
Trafalgar 47 19 87 1 2 
2, 000-1 ,999(3) 18 ia 79 -- i! 
Total Municipalities 250 209 “Yok fen 


2 
County of Halton 26 36 197 Se 
Ad justments-County Rates -- -- -- = 
Grants-Municipalities 
to County -- ra ae ee -- -- 
NET TOTAL HALTON 276 ann 652 19 73 


per 
Capita 


208 45 
143.39 
255 Ok 
219.00 


25.76 
56.51 
2h .26 
39.94 


164.10 
IA 


165.57 


164.78 


Conservation 
of Health 


Fou 
5 


Real Property Grants 


and 


Business Tax 


$*000 


Utilities 

and Other 

Enterprises 
Net 


Dore 
oO 
(S. 
ie) 


Licences 
and and 
Subsidies Permits 
$000 $*000 
515 126 
oo 52 
417 126 
Si) 25) 
78 9 
51 9 
DS 3 
128 5 
32 2 
T,090- Sew 
val We 
- 202 = 
7,0 1,230 
8,999 1,332 


Expenditure 
out of 
Revenue 


ep{Capital 
3 
re) 
O° 
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REGION 1 - METROPOLITAN 


REVENUE 
1952 
Utilities County 
Other Enterprises Rates 
(Net (Net) 
000 $ *000 
5 isi 
33 - 
(1) -- 
963 ee 
ics 1,790 
= - 1,761 
me NA mie 
wed | 29 
wT 2) 


REGION 1 - METROPOLITAN 


EXPENDITURE —~* 
1952 i) 
ne 

Od a 

° H pod 

‘ oes 
a = ape cet 

Oe Aa: & 
$*000 $*000 ~$'000 $000 

-- 15 49 
= 20 he 
3 23 yh 
-- 5 5 
-- 15 45 
== 12 56 
ee 9 36 
3 a7 277 
ae 7h af 
-- -- - 277 
=| 273 = 


----Total---- 
Other per 
Revenue Amount Capita 
$*000 $000 
581 {oho MDa 
85 3,4h3 53.8h 
317 3,871 60.62 
267 67.) ‘ves 
17 484 = 4.70 
2h 396 39.72 
8 279 38.97 
62 685 59.66 
h 118 §86668.65 
6,100 104,776 87.69 
335. 2,340 
--  -1,761 
-- - 202 
-- a 
6,433 105,147 88.00 
6,782 131,879 So.2% 
---Total---- 
o Be Wao arte 
Pao ad 2 ‘d 
oo ga ie) % Qs 
Bae <) 0 
$'000 $1000 $ 
ho WTS 66 .90 
ri 389 57-97 
5 517 56.67 
2 45 40.81 
12 4a5 50.56 
3 410 53.21 
1 270 hh 57 
33. as 56 5.77 
8 459 
te = REY 
ai? SR 
H2 2,689 50.18 


Pes) 
Town 
Brampton 
Villages 
Port Credit 
under 2,000(2) 
Townships -Suburban 
Toronto 
Townships-Rural 
Chinguacousy 
2000-1. ,999(2) 
Toronto-Gore 
Total Municipalities 
County of Peel 
Ad justments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
NET TOTAL PEEL 


York 
City 
Toronto 
Towns 
Leaside 
Mimico 
New Toronto 
Weston 
Newmarket 
Aurora 
Villages 
HOES te Ha tal: 
Long Branch 
Swansea 
Richmond Hill 
under 2,000(}) 
Townships -Suburban 
York 
York North 
York East 
Scarborough 
Etobicoke 
Townships-Rural 
Markham 
Vaughan 
King 
2,000-1 ,999(3) 
Georgina 
Total Municipalities 
County of York 
Ad justments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
Utilities and Other 
Enterprises 
NET TOTAL YORK 
NET TOTAL-METROPOLITAN 
REGION 
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REGION 1 - METROPOLITAN 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
r= S 38 
a) a p> 
ri Sed oO 
4 & ooou 4d nO 
ats i eens i 
83 eb ong a2 
$ '000 $ "000 $000 
6 70 128 
26 32 52 
WAL 8 1 
156 15% 359 
11 6 58 
12 6 106 
2 (1) 16 
265 279 730 
32 52 68). 
-- -- - 14 
297 331 1,400 
Hell. 12,90) 2 427 
De) 139 56 
DS 14 68 
62 149 dh 
YL 99 88 
LO 45 59 
oh 18 28 
We 279 180 
he 58 M7 
32 Be 37 
Pal WAL 10 
33 43 yh 
235 755 3.1 
309 560 1,194 
138 yeh 136 
238 495 901 
289 433 pe 
3 27 114 
45 22 86 
19 if 70 
67 26 190 
It 4 Dil 
6,675 16,705 ~6,729 
147 286 51h 
6,822 16,990 _7,2h3 
(GBS 17 DO5, 19,20) 


d 
a a B 4 
S aa 35 
gid se8 &¢ 
u85 8BS ae 
a= 2 OTS Fs qd 
oO a) ) 0) OW 
D Bw mm 38 BS yRe) 
$'000 ~ $000 $ * 000 
an 3h i 
19 2 1 
4 a (1) 
43 21 9 
-- 1 (1) 
-- il 2 
= (1) — 
90 60 13 
ere ats 30 
et = Ws 
90 60 YL 
4,998 3,587 herrea 
104 56 hee 
75 22 Us 
86 1 7 
45 eal 15 
12 ih 4 
13 y i 
he 22 12 
hO 19 8 
49 LT 7 
3 3 4 
3 8 6 
586 233 151 
550 43 176 
202 89 ge 
473 87 fe: 
ive ad 83 
a eS if 
== = 8 
5 aot ae 
8 5 
2 (1) 1 
(015 sets 5,06 
7,673 42 5,406 
7,0h2 4 4.06 5,492 


6,179 


Wi GO MDS =] Oa ean PONS St 


Levies ,Etc.) 


Education 
(School 
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EXPENDITURE 
1952 
a 1) 
aH a 4 
ime) diag 
HOS SESE 
ag 2 Bae 
Boa df68 
$000 $000 
mn =< 
122 31 
= 25 
3 aie 
129 56 
-- 16 
129 72 
he 99h. 
-- TS) 
-- 10 
a iS 
-- el 
iF 10 
2 ss 
= 3 
-- 28 
- 70 
-- 82 
a 63 
-- 45 
-- 2 
-- 20 
-- 4 
6 1,430 
a Ee 
-- 1,430_ 
132 1,675 


REGION 1 - METROPOLITAN 


---Total-----.. 
p> » a 
pa a ra » 
a2 ag 6 ue 
of 5 5 aS 
"O00 $000 $000 eos 
85 2 659 13472 
yh 9 310 T7 4h 
16 12 106 50.96 
24.6 35 1,872 62.39 
52 1 2.0 Tete 
48 21 289 53.15 
8 As ye 57.65 
1.99 BL 3,518 62.50 
-- 20 962 
499 -- - 499 
-- -- - 28 
oa ie OL 3,953 70.23 
-- 1,164 69,113 103 .56 
LOT” * 26 1,545 97 -63 
4O ik 648 Sh Ly 
6h. als 1,033 91.91 
38 4 705 85.37 
en 3: son 62.38 
12 3 172 48 4.7 
110 We 1,680 99 . Ol 
27 8 439 50.55 
Si 2} 515 62.39 
8 5 152 48.25 
an 5 306 46.31 
292 67 5,963 60.28 
295. 313 7,280 (e227 
194-325 3,475 54.33 
143 23 3,770 59.03 
203m 253. 4 438 70.81 
30 af 478 yy .19 
29 7 396 39.65 
23 16 ett 38.77 
De 55 682 5945 
Pe, 127 73-91 
1,70 2, 103,553 ; 
== 194 2,2h5 
m- - 1,761 <-- -1,761 
-- - 202 
25 == ="6 
ae 2,638 103 ,829 86 .89 
eae, fol at0, 71: 85.15 


REGION 2 - BURLINGTON 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans 


eae Me 
Density------ Tax Levy-------- Debt------- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per per 


Population Population Total Capita Total Capita 


per Acre $000 $ $*000 


Brant 
Cities 
Branttord 37 5295 21.37 2,510" GTO, 1,826 ie loz 
Towns = 
Paris Pear 7.79 26 4.6.0 746 139.79 
Townships -Suburban 
Brantford 17,866 0.26 (50) Uke ssa. MLL Oran oe Te 
Township-Rural 
2000-4. ,999(2) 7,958 0.07 25 3143 19 Se 
under 2,000(2) We2ye22 O07 83 36.32 4 76 
Total Municipalities 70,730 0.33 3, SoL7 5.30 L324 ry i} 
County of Brant 20 0.29 
Ad justments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to ee Pee ae 
County aaa eis. 8 = ae 
NET TOTAL BRANT WeyEs 0.33 3,847 ~54.38 Wk ,3hk  6i ke 
Wentworth 
Cities 
Hamilton 212,234 20.39 - 165352) (7705) see, S36 soon 
Towns 
Dundas ear) 8.38 334 46.14 B07 5sat3 
Villages 
under 2,000( ey rea hw 165 49.48 466 139.35 
Townships -Suburban 
Saltfleet 10,367 0.42 328 “3.67 1 Si 20560 
Barton 3,420 0.69 on 25.29 887 259.32 
Townships-Rural 
Flamborough East 7,690 0.23 Aah | Sicko 988 128.52 
Ancaster Tote OnLy COTE Me beae 391 51.68 
2,000 - 4 ,999(3) HL AO Sat 0.09 326 29 54 R20) N/2O2 
Binbrook 1,414 0.05 me Shi ee = 2S 
Park Commission 
Burlington Beach 2,995 16.73 110 36.56 285 95.3 
Total Municipalities 267 , 319 1.00 18,293 68.43 3h,20k 127.95 
County of Wentworth 
Ad justments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
Utilities and Other 
Enterprises 
NET TOTAL WENTWORTH 267,319 1.00 18,293 68-43 3h,20k 127.95 
NET TOTAL - BURLINGTON 338,057 0.70» 22.140 9 65.49 38,5407 1.08 


—= 
Se —_-C Oe 
—— 
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REGION 2 - BURLINGTON 


REVENUE 
1952 
SRG. twee eas Veet REVCNUC <9 on er rr rn nr nn en nnn nn nnn eran 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ----Total------ 
and and and Other ee Bel Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits (Net) (Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$000 $ 000 $7000 $000 TOOO “$*000 $000 
2,505 186 19 = -- g2 2,802 75.13 
2h6 29 2 2 ~ 5 282 52.77 
155 100 8 -- -- hO 903 50.5} 
249 4g 5 ~~ e 9 ok 39.22 
82 15 il Se == 9 107 46.82 
3,837 S12 35 -- “= 155 4,406 62.28 
-- 286 (1) regi 10 467 
-- -- -- -- - 171 -- -171 
meNs 208 ae Sa Pirate n= > nade where seu omgnuee 
3,837 567 35 -- = 1 4, 60 65.07 
163.52 998 303 THO aa 2059 19,487 91.58 
329 42 5 -- -- 19 395 5.56 
165 13 il -- -- 6 185 55.49 
322 38 T ois = ‘| Se 35 .87 
81 19 A -- -- 9 110 32.20 
257 33 3 -- -- 20 313 40.76 
267 Hy 5 = a it 327 43.25 
321 60 6 -- -- 4 391 35.40 
52 10 1 -- -- (1) 63 4h. 82 
93 19 é a -- ial 126 42.12 
18,239 1,276 334 750 e=) (2,120) 2intee 81.25 
ae 365 (1) hs 368 102 835 
+3 «= -- -- -367 -- - 367 
= ~118 os - -- -- -118 
e ai om =<. sew) iss Bk 
18,239 1,523 33 729 L222 ebe, Cae, .. Sea 
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REGION 2 - BURLINGTON 


EXPENDITURE 
: 1952 
ime f.(0 g g 8 
co) “4 SS 4 A d 
3H o ae ° sod Bq 
Hoy ®@ 0.0 Q oH OQ pup oO Zl 
BBG Bria anes Svea 
y fe) oO 4 Si5 6) 3.42% oe 
$000 ee "O00 S000 "OO 
Brant 
City 
Brantford 185 456 208 eae 186 
Town 
Paris 3h 33 31 6 5 
Townships-Suburban 
Brantford Pll ho 18) = 15 
Rural 2,000-} ,999(2) 18 i 65 -- ye 
under 2,000(2) 6 ak 16 -- (1 
Total Municipalities oy Sit Gon 233 210 
County of Brant he 66 260 == = 
Ad justments-County Rates -- -- ~~ -- -- 
Grants-Municipalities to -- - 38 - 28 -- -- 
County 
NET TOTAL BRANT 336 565 736 238 210 
Wentworth 
City 
Hamilton 1,499 3,755 792 Ue Noa 719 
Town 
Dundas 7 7 61 20 13 
Villages 
under 2,000(2) 12 ath an 4 6 
Townships-Suburban 
Saltfleet 26 13 55 a 8 
Barton 12 i 15 1 (1) 
Townships-Rural 
Flamborough East 19 13 52 5 (3) 
Ancaster 22 12 69 mF (i) 
2000-1 ,999(3) 25 y 91 (1) 2 
Binbrook iS 1 sy Ak ab 
Park Commission 
Burlington Beach 18 oh. 16 ye 3 
Total Municipalities 1,663 S,cor “aoa Le TOL 75. 
County of Wentworth 50 oh 4.70 = > 
Ad justments-County Rates = -- -- -- -- 
Grants-Municipality to -- - 52 - 45 -- -- 
County 
Utilities and Other -- -- -- -- -- 
Enterprises 
NET TOTAL WENTWORTH LL ES 3,926 Peony aon 751 
NET TOTAL-BURLINGTON 2,049 WO 25303 1,42. 
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Conservation 
of Health 
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© 
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fr 
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Welfare 
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REGION 2 - BURLINGTON 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
an vo 
ayo 4 
0 Un pe) 
Ped, res ean.” 
HO fy 42. sO eo pn 
q 0) pao c) go 
DEH ga 36 6% 
Po OR] 0 oO mG 
$*000 $*000 Tere) 
TE 168 -- 
ae -- 31 
so 9 81 
oe 3 46 
-- if 5% 
el 197 AGL 
-- -- - 17k 
ime 197 == 
2s 298 rae) 
4 9 51 
7 -- 28 
2 ee 52 
=e 5 ea. 
ae = 63 
8 1 49 
= 16 85 
se "4 15 
52, "1. 3 
EL 0 307 
a Ser hee ll 
fail as as 
Li 527 — 


eee Ley ral Soro te 
~ (co) 
4 d ee) 
(0) 3) A 
tae aes 
rs) & RS 


162. 2,860 
y 270 
oh 900 
16 307 
9 103 
225° ~=« 
8 481 
-- -171 
-- - 8 
236 «4,656 
4uG = 19,448 
395 

6 190 

5 374 

3 130 

9 302 

6 319 

2 2 fe 4) 
(1) 63 
it 131 
HS6° 21,747 
28 801 
a RE BOF 
~aeee 1a 
a PLOT 
51h 22,042 
750 26,698 
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REGION 3 - NIAGARA 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSTTY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY 


DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans 


Lincoln 
Cities 

St. Catharines 
Towns : 

2,000-4,999 (h) 
Village 

Beamsville 
Townships-Suburban 

Grantham 
Townships-Rural 

2,000-4,999 (5) 

under 2,000 (2) 

Total Municipalities 
County of Lincoln 
Adjustments 

County Rates 

Grants-Municipalities 

to County 

Utilities 

NET TOTAL LINCOLN 


Welland 
Cities 

Niagara Falls 
Welland 
Towns 

Port Colborne 
Fort Erie 
Thorold 
Villages 

under 2,000 (3) 
Townships-Suburban 
Stamford 
Crowland 

Thorold 
Townships-Rural 
Bertie 
2,000-4,999 (3) 
Willoughby 
Total Municipalities 
County of Welland 
Adjustments 
County Rates 


Grants - Municipalities 


to County 
Utilities 
NET TOTAL WELLAND 


NET TOTAL - NIAGARA 
~ REGION 


Assessed 


38,619 
12,69 

1,794 
16,736 
18 ,2h2 


3,056 
“91,12 


91, 142 


24,158 
16,292 


12, 744 
8,071 
6,705 


4,795 


20,633 
12,526 
7,020 


2, [el 
11,895 
oe 
131, 742 


131, 742 


222 , 88 


1952 
Density 


of 
Assessed 


10.79 
6.16 
3.68 
1.03 
0.15 


0.06 
OAT 


$000 


3,074 
636 
75 
602 
868 


130 
5,385 


per 


Population Population Total Capita 
per Acre 


79.59 
HOOT 
41.57 
35.99 
47.56 


Oo dy 
59.07 


meme ene 


\O 
: 


105.06 
57-09 


49.29 
139.74 
121.40 


17h .22 


155.32 
106.36 
85.39 


228.51 
96 .28 
ek 91 

T10.00 

06 


—_— 


114.06 


105 .64 
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REGION 3 - NIAGARA 


REVENUE 
1952 


wane cn ee --------------------+------ --Revenue - ------------------------------------ 


Real Property Grants Licences 
and and and 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits 
O00 $000 $ *O00 
3,069 204 68 
635 83 5) 
{fe D (1) 
DOT 74 uh) 
867 129 q 
128 3p 1 
2,371 532 On 
ie 322 (2) 
at - 88 “4 
5, 3tL 766 Th 
1,518 216 36 
967 71 25 
660 8h 15 
460 53 13 
309 32 10 
300 45 D 
1,063 184 25 
587 98 8 
303 67 3 
319 63 + 
wa 128 > 
53 ee ‘ 
7,010 1,074 U7 
aa 311 (1) 
- - 8h = 
7,010 1,301 147 
12,381 2,067 ell 


Utilities and 
Other Enterprises 
(Net 
'O00 ‘ 


‘ 
\o 


County’ 
Rates 
(Net) 


$1000 


Other 
Revenue 


$*000 


----Total---- 
per 
Amount Capita 
$*000 
3,643 9h.3h 
TS 7 °° B9066 
85 47.48 
697 41.63 
1,020 55.91 
wal 56.06 
6,373 69.93 
903 
- 480 
- "88 
- 9 
6,699 TDso4 
1,941 80.32 
1,094 67.14 
786 61.66 
540 66.95 
393 58.67 
366 76.39 
1,283 62.19 
(ie 60,56 
381 54.30 
413 72.20 
626 52.62 
88 74.76 
7B70q0). “05.01 
1,076 
=~ 705 
- && 
AT. 
8,7 67.91 
15,646 70.20 


Lincoln 
Ciby 
St. Catharines 
Towns 
2,000-,999 (4) 
Village 
Beamsville 
Townships-Suburban 
Grantham 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4,999 (5) 
under 2,000 (2) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Lincoln 
Ad justments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipality to 
County 
Utilities and Other 
Enterprises 
NET TOTAL LINCOLN 


Welland 
Cities 

Niagara Falls 
Welland 

Towns 

Port Colborne 

Hore Keie 

Thorold 

Villages 

under 2,000 (3) 
Townships-Suburban 
Stamford 

Crowland 

Thorold 
Townships-Rural 
Bertie 

2,000-1 ,999 (3) 
Willoughby 
Total Municipalities 
County of Welland 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipality to 

County 
Utilities and Other 
Enterprises 
NET TOTAL WELLAND 


NET TOTAL - NIAGARA REGION 
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REGION 3 - NIAGARA 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
re pues 
+ Oo 4 O & 
a qi pa a 
a Sato 
o Uv Pp my 
ave 0 A 
ee MS og 
‘OOO TO0O 
209 55h. 
60 gO 
if 7 
Dit Dil 
50 18 
ee re) 
392 (ee 
abl 59 
=(7) - 3 
an 752 
102 361 
70 Pel 
69 122 
7 65 
he 60 
Bul 45 
69 104 
hO ae 
28 he 
25 30 
39 18 
h 14 
566 1,002 
Th. nln, 
ey 42 
6-0 LAUT) 


1,183 


Sanitation 
& Waste 
Removal 


3 
‘s 
5 


Oo 
je) 


& Community 


Recreation 
Service 


n 
- 


Conservation 
of Health 


© 
© 
oO 


383 


Daeg 


Welfare 


Public 


fe) 
[e) 
o>) 


«p| Education 
o| (School 
&S}] Levies,Etc.) 


bh 

. 
iS 

VW 
© 


25 
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REGION 3 - NIAGARA 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
nQ co) 
meee E 
0 Un p 
BBSAS dud > 
OHO & © 2 og pa 
ead dq eS Bao S 88 
SAS pan otfomo & 
$*000 "000 = $000 «$000 
235 19 4 = 
yy -- a CE 
at -- (1) 14 
32 OT a= 83 
38 y eo, BEY 
C) 10 -- 38 
3 70 oh OP HTO 
=m -- -- - 79 
cates “= 9 cates m5 
3 61 Bie eee 
113 a2 a 2% 
38 -- 16 a 
te == “ 98 
69 <= ae 56 
an T 15 29 
40 -- if 54 
56 -- Si, agalallls 
43 -- -- 110 
2 -- 2 45 
ae = 2 Th 
18 -= Sul alae 
(1) -- -- iy 
5O7 7 153 +709 
ve aa, = aes 
== se -- - 708 
fla = cf maith = 
51h == 153 ii 
880 61 204 i 


----Total----- 
~ ry 
8 5 re 
q ie) \% Qu 
5 & ad 
$*000 $*000 as i 
323 3,550 91.93 
159 59.81 
(1) 85 ATA 
5 7Ol 41.88 
aT. 41,016. 55,67 
y 165 53.86 
39h 6,276 68.86 
18 893 
-- - 479 
- 1 - 88 
=~ =i 29 
HiT G,b05 - fesad 
Ta 1,932 79.96 
36 1,073 65.85 
50 827 64.91 
8 Suh = 67.35 
11 379 56.48 
2 368 76.76 
Lyd Weeirteh  Xoikne 
116 748 59.74 
16 382 54.46 
26 it eeiecoe 
6 634 53.27 
-- 101 85.18 
453 8,683 65.90 
43 1107 
a = 708 
- 2 - 84 
-- a | 
9 5,985 65.18 
15,578 69.88 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 


REGION 4 - LAKE ERIE 


DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans) 


Haldimand 

Town 

Dunnville 

Villages 

under 2,000 (4) 
Townshi ps-Rural 

Walpole 

under 2,000 (9) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Haldimand 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 

County 
NET TOTAL HALDIMAND 


Norfolk 
Town 
Simcoe 
Villages 
2,000 to 4,999 (2) 
under 2,000 (2) 
Townships-Rural 
2,000 to 4,999 (6) 
under 2,000 (2) 
Park Commission 
Long Point 
Total Municipalities 
County of Norfolk 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Wiis eles 
NET TOTAL NORFOLK 


NET TOTAL - LAKE ERIE 
REGION 


Haldimand 

Town 

Dunnville 

Villages 

under 2,000 (4) 
Townships-Rural 

Walpole 

under 2,000 (9) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Haldimand 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipality to 

County 
NET TOTAL HALDIMAND 


1952 
Density--- 
of 
Assessed Assessed 
Population Population 
per Acre 
393 5.63 
4, 785 2.88 
3,129 0.05 
pi@ss UL 0.05 
22,878 0.08 
22,878 0.08 
loo. 11.64 
5,016 6 .03 
2,487 2.39 
22,142 ORO 
3,785 0 .O4 
a a 
10,5608 0.10 
LO, 508 0.10 


63 446 


9.09 


REGION } - LAKE ERIE 


f- 


| General 
nm ©) Government 


\O 


---Tax Levy------- Debt 
per 
Total Capita Total 
$*000 $000 
TG... 4bah6 211 
ES So Ns Wg 482 
T56) LOTT T i 
476 45.89 143 
1,002 43.78 “853 
H15 
1,002, WS A(0 we Loeoo 
467 65.36 861. 
32h 64.62 810 
LO ie 641 
OSs tee OF 417 
155.0 pio). 66 22 
a a a 
Uae ole mee tol 
438 
17995 “Novis = ayteon 
2,997 47.21 4 KS7 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
qd (<a 
Oo 3 @) 
‘d p> “dd 
- QL bond 
oO es (3) Bop a 
ooovu dn pun p> 
PH n Da cil ad a @& O 
Rabe eee ge 
Ay Ay AY as M 3m 
$000 $1000 $000 
32 rab ia 
32 27 4 
il 78 is 
2 193 iL 
70 339 L 
2g 408 Bi 
99 TL7 loa 


| 


Recreation 
Se 


& Community 
rvice 


e) 
- 
fo 


e Conservation 
' 6] of Health 


i 
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REGION 4 - LAKE ERIE 


REVENUE 
1952 
saris ia aa an a clan de Revenue - -------------------------------------- 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ----Total----- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits _ = (Net) (Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$ 000 $*000 ~$*000 $000 "000 $'000 $*000 $ 
191 20 LO ee me 6 229 =. 9.88 
177 18 2 =e = S 205; 42.93 
156 53 D me = (1) 211 67-43 
ATL 123 ea a Sy 8 608 58.63 
99>. 216 20 = a 22 1,253 “54-79 
we eal 1 -- 278 32 523 
oe a = -- - 274 -- - 274 
sh pe == — == Se Fie oe 
995 K19 Peat | -- I By She 65.31 
L6} 65 6 9 == ie 556 77.95 
32h 4e 2 == ae 13 381 76.02 
104 13 iy -- =A 2 120 48.36 
939 206 8 (1) ~* 6 1,159 52.34 
154 31 2 -- ~- 2 189 49.85 
a a 1 a o— a a 1 
1,985 Cea ay 9 oe 35 2405 50.52 
Be 251 1 -- 479 19 750 
-- -- == re - 479 Be - 479 
oe me on Pa = = = Tt 
1,985 608 20 ae -- Bin 2,609 65.79 
2,980 Leo 41 2 \ 108 4,162 65.62 
REGION } - LAKE ERIE 
EXPENDITURE 
= 1952 
O a © 
¢ oho 5 aa GE ee 
1@) * oO On p 
) dda 0) sd St of da o) 
A Bon ® eee Ss ea Pe 3 vs Fe 
ee Gal oa > » H rae | (0) 4d Vv co) go Q | “cH 
‘Oo 4 BY OiVe abo} ‘d q p Aap > ae) p fe) 1 a 
S10 dg OY oo Gc p a or ps oO Oo 8 Oo Vo o 
A, = cs 2A 8) D 3s Cet -O) 18S 0 ser oe 
$7000 —sT000-— BTOUU «= BTOUO «$000 = $ TOOO™ “$1000 TOO 
10 71 8 ae -- 25 9 235 51.23 
3 eh 3 2k (1) a 6 203 42.52 
2 58 at -- ae 57 1 207 66.09 
14 173 a =n <= 169 6 596 57.51 
ee 355 ah (1) 27 18 1,241 5.29 


NT 2 


REGION 4} = LAKE RRIR 
SIN ea INU IUINSLEES: 


EXPENDITURE 


1952 
P> 
Se tcuans 5 6 4 
© sa 6 “d dd 
4 | b np Pore P33 wo 
(o9} oO gay oO Bp a Of) © 
dg) pee ane: ee ae o oe 
a oS o 4 O Quy eae =| OO 
65 & && as De B38 a 
$'000 $000 $ O00 "OOO $ "000 
Norfolk 
Town 
Simeoe 34 5e ge 15} 30 
Villages 
2,000-l,999 (2) 27 38 61 15 a) 
under 2,000 (2) 6 12 20 1 2 
Townships-Rursl 
2,000-4,999 (6) 59 12 336 (1) (1) 
under 2,000 (2) JEL (1) byl -- ~~ 
Park Commission 
Long Point a a a a a 
Total Municipalities 137 lly 560 Si 3 
County of Norfolk ef 76 410 -- -- 
Ad justments-County Rates = ae ae = a 
Utilities and Other 
Enterprises =o -- -- -- -- 
NET 'TOTAL NORFOLK Hoke 190 — 970 31 in 
NET TOTAL - LAKE ERIE 262 289 IEA alay KT 60 
REGION eee a = eee 
REGION 5 - UPPER THAMES 
ASSESSED POPULATION DENSITY OF ASSIESS'3) POPULATION, TAX LEVY 
DEBT (Debentures 2Eip Bank Overdrafts and Temporary Teeny 
1952 
Density------ Tax Levy------- Debt 
of 
Assessed Assessed per 
Population Population Total Capita Total 
wlgin 
City 
St. Thomas 18 , 84) Wh ly ees | OW, OS. Se oy 
Town 
Aylmer 3,645 6.70 Lie WV iKor3 85% 
Villages 
under 2,000 (7) 5,723 1.88 219 = 38.29 4.02 
Townships-Rural 
Yarmouth 6,931 0.10 B35, eos 397 
2, 000-4 ,999 (5) 15,266 0.05 8207) 53.073 932 
Dorchester South 1,766 0.06 92.. 51.96 26 
Total Municipalities 52,175 0.12 2,048 54.60 4,819 


County of Elgin 


Conservation 


S| of Health 
S 


ace 


26 
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REGION 4 - LAK! ERIE 


MXPENDITURE 


1952 
° 
a aati 
eres oo a 3 ----- Total--- 
oO d O WO n d Gy ded CO) 
S 4 [e) ¢ co) oS pee GO GO YW a p> ‘| Me 
AnH oD p 2 ae ee eo o = ‘d 
ag gan ges Bae Beek ae 8 i a 
Ay = Fl ZAG D @ fy Oba O G4 S b WO 
"O00 "O00 $ "OOO § "OOO $ OOO $00 'O00 $000 $ ' 000 "OOO 
4 149 51 <s 30 89 it 567 79-4 
6 70 Tie) -- 28 56 373° Thuy 
2 M5 (1) 7 17 18 (1) 131. 52.57 
15 22 12 a 55 273 5 15200) 5le20 
3 66 4 -- 3 43 2 ies 468.97 
a a a a a a a a 
3S (C2 116 € 35 479 Zi; 2,156 0 .5f 
129 1 25 ~- 15, -- 39 722 
-- -- -- -- -- 479 -- - 479 
162 753 Uy -- 18 -- 66 2,692 66.36 
259 igs bilo) Loi 2 148 -- 97 4,199 66.20 
REGION 5 - UPPER THAMES 
REVENU 
1952 
------------ ------ ------- --- -- -- --- ++ REVENNG = — ss See ee ne ee ee 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ---Tota]l------ 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits (Net ) _(Wet) Revenue Amount Capita 
$*000 $0 000 “$000 $000 $1000 $000 $ ! 000 $ 
1, 223 73 18 -- “= 43 1,357 72.00 
180 20 10 -- -- 6 216 59.36 
219 an 5 5 -- 14 263 45.96 
06 4O 3 -- -- 6 355° ~“Hb.ok 
Bui 161 6 -- 13: 989 64.77 
QL 12 i ae fone _ 1p 24 
2,830 3000 Ae 3 = 1 3,209, 62.97 


-- 300 (1) -- 470 45 815 


REGION 5 - UPPER THAMES 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LisVY, 


DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdrafts, and Temporary Loans ) 


Elgin (continued) 
Ad justments-County Rates 


Grants-Municipalities to County 


NET TOTAL LOGIN 


Middlesex 
rer 

London 
Towns 

Strathroy 

Parkhill 
Villages 

under 2,000 (5) 
Townships -Suburban 

London 

Westminster 
Townships-Rural 

2) 000-1, WS (4) 

under 2,000 (9) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Middlesex 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 

County 
NET TOTAL MIDDLESEX 


Oxford 
City 

Woodstock 
Separated Town 
Ingersoll 
Town 

Tillsonburg 
Villages 

under 2,000 (3) 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4 ,999 (8) 
under 2,000 (3) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Oxford 
Adjustments-County Rates 


Grants-Municipalities to County 


Utilities 
NET TOTAL OXFORD 


NET TOTAL-UPPER THAMES 
REGION 


1952 
Density------ Tax Levy--- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per 
Population Population Total Capita 
per Acre $'000 $ 
52,175 Ouke 2,040 5.60 
Sligees 13 .89 7, Gl! | 80.46 
3,705 Lent 169 45.68 
976 1.96 49 49.72 
2,956 1.35 98 33.10 
16 ,873 On7 800 47 4b 
1s TIS 0.26 628 39.83 
11,408 0.05 527 46.19 
12,318 Q.03 (2%, 59.18 
161,11 O221, “AOsSRie yale 
THe C221 10,01 67 ke 
15,834 4.7 750 | 4.72 
6,448 3.59 314 48.66 
5,387 3.52 h6 = 45 Oy 
3/012 ese 1370. 36548 
21,919 Q.06 864 39.40 
4 189 0.04 Poe Verte 
DO, (09 0.12 2,492 43.85 
56,789 Ogle 2,492 3.85 
270, 082 Onl 16,1 Se soln 
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REGION 5 - UPPER THAMES 


REVENUE 
1952 
De ee ae ae ee ee ee am Revenue ~------------+--+-++------------------- 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ---Total----- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits Net Net ) Revenue Amount Capita 
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Elgin 
City 
St. Thomas 
Town 
Aylmer 
Villages 
under 2,000 (7) 
Townships-Rural 
Yarmouth 
2,000-4 ,999 (5) 
Dorchester South 
Total Municipalities 
County of Elgin 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
NET TOTAL ELGIN 


Middlesex 

City 

London 
Towns 

Strathroy 

Parkhill 
Villages 

under 2,000 (5) 
Townships-Suburban 

London 

Westminster 
Townships-Rural 

2,000-4,999 (1) 

under 2,000 (9) 

Total Municipalities 
County of Middlesex 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municip2lity to 

County 
NET TOTAL MIDDLESEX 


Oxford 
Caney; 
Woodstock 
Separated Town 
Ingersoll 
Town 
Tillsonburg 
Villages 
under 2,000 (3) 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4.,999 (8) 
under 2,000 (3) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Middlesex 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
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REGION 5 - UPPER THAMES 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
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REGION 5 - UPPER THAMES 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
n 3) 
ae ® a ---Total--- 
oO Od p 
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d Oe ‘dA O eee ge oO 5 “dt 
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Da 6 stig 4S 
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fe =e 36 2 209 57-37 
== 2 52 4 252 «hh .03 
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aaa TB 1.69 53 3,200 «61.83 
py 12 = 9 814 
-- -- - 469 oe ~ 69 
ae ze ae Bx. - 36 
ee: a es a yy? 
Le Bie 2k 280 OTe. CONTIG 
a mM 31 3 191, “514.61 
ae ae 10 (1) 54 55. Th 
ae ihe 20 3 109 36.80 
mek “= 171 2 905 53.66 
=e = 139 21 680 43.11 
ah T 162 19 627 54.98 


=a ae 228 5 Sy = 68.4.9 
a 11 761 eh Be LE pe Dee 


Ny =e. a 20 1,432 
-- <x) = 758 -- - 758 
ae a -- -- = 108 
C5 ae 3) 1353. 18, Coney ee 
ve & = 19 Sh5 — 53.53 
~ Pet =< 19 B58 55045 
z Oh 29 2 307 «56.98 
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(1) 8 267 45 1 OS) ef oh 
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REGION 5 - UPPER THAMES 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 = 
- av be 
2 rs | 
a owas Z coy a 
| p np Pod pso P Pe 
a 4 3) dy o BP @ ) 8 oO hy 
art 000 4 a pad o#8ead ov 
0 Oo gSiae da ‘4 @ O Ole n 
Ae toe Pte mes ech Hes aks 
BS eee & = A 3B AG m8 Sime) 
$000 “$TOOO — $000 “$TO00 $000 $T000 
Oxford (continued) 
Utilities and Other 
Enterprises -- -- -- -- ac mace 
NET TOTAL OXFORD 21h 311 908 63 56 6 
N&T TOTAL-UPPER THAMES LETS 2,319 4, 20k 1,092 603 855 
REGION 
REGION 6 - BORDER 
ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans) 
1952 
Density------ Tax Levy-------- Debt------- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per per 


Population Population Total Capita Total Capita 


per Acre $'000 $ $*000 


Essex 

CAsGy; 

Windsor 125,760 13.23). 98,906; 70.620 157192 
Separated Town 

Riverside 10,138 50 OR)! *He7 ban 1 Aor 
Towns 

Leamington SiGse2 11.06 4OL D015) IE SxS) 

2,000-4 ,999 (4) 12,850 UT DBT: MLOb ah; yee 

under 2,000 (3) syye 0.85 181 48.82 413 
Villages 

under 2,000 (2) 2,048 1.97 72 34. 752 
Townships-Suburban 

Sandwieh East 17,560 1.36 436 2b .G3 1,253 

Sandwich West 11,534 0.60 356. § 30. 00.8 1,607 
Townships-Rural 

Mersea 6,811 OgLe 368 54.09 875 

2,000-4 , 999 a 21,598 0.107 “2,003. WG.e 1 bho 

under 2,000 (5 Leto 0.07 HIG” 58.39 503 
Total Municipalities 227,270 0.52 13,162 57.92 26,997 
County of Essex 250 
Adjustments-County Rates 

Grants-Municipalities to 

County 

NET TOTAL ESSEX 227 270 O.52) 1Spl62 257392 27, O47 
Kent 
City 

Chatham 21,730 12.63, 2,490. GS 75Gyaae, 306 
Towns 

Wallaceburg 7,355 9.11 390, 52593 mee 330 

2,000-4 999 (4) 9,938 5.03 430. 0-3 .28) 25285 

Bothwell Ket LS 55 HO257, 76 
Villages 


under 2,000 (5) 2,840 Nays 133. 46:71 349 
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REGION 5 - UPPER THAMES 


EXPENDITURE 
Ae 1952 
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REGION 6 - BORDER 
REVENUE 
1952 
attr nn een ee = - + Revenue -------------------------------------- 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County : --Total----- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits (Net ) (Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$000 $'000 ~~ $ "000 $*000 "000 «= $000 $000 7 ¢ 
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Kent (continued) 
Townships-Rural 

Chatham 

Harwich 

Dover 

Raleigh 

2,000-4,999 (3) 

under 2,000 (3) 

Total Municipalities 
County of Kent 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 

County 
Utilities 
NET TOTAL KENT 


NET TOTAL-BORDER REGION 


Essex 
City 
Windsor 
Separated Town 
Riverside 
Towns 
Leamington 
2, 000-4, OSS, (4) 
under 2,000 (3) 
Villages 
under 2,000 (2) 
Townships-Suburban 
Sandwich East 
Sandwich West 
Townships-Rural 
Mersea 
2,000-4,999 (7) 
under 2,000 (5) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Essex 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
NET TOTAL ESSEX 
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REGION 6 - BORDER 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans ) 


Assessed 
Population 


1952 


Density------ Tax 
of 
Assessed 
Population Total 


per Acre $000 


8,541 0.10 452 
6,011 0.07 332 
5 456 0.08 306 
5,250 0.07 257 
8,060 0.05 50h 
yy 1h 0.04 265 
SO,ONG. Orin Pesos 
80, O49 0.14 4,593 
S0j.c um 0.30 17,755 
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REGION 6 - BORDER 


REVENUE 
1952 
To tt te wren nnn nnn nnn nnn -- = REVENUE === == <= an nen an een nnn eae 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ---Total---- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits (Net (Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
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Kent 
City 
Chatham 
Towns 
Wallaceburg 
2,000-4,999 (4) 
Bothwell 
Villages 
under 2,000 (5) 
Townships-Rural 
Chatham 
Harwich 
Dover 
Raleigh 
2,000-4.,999 (3) 
under 2,000 (3) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Kent 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
Utilities and Other 
Enterprises 
NET TOTAL KENT 


NET TOTAL-BORDER REGION 
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REGION 6 - BORDER 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
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REGION 7 - ST. CLAIR RIVER 
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ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans ) 


Lambton 
City 
Sarnia 
Towns 
Petrolia 
Forest 
Villages 
under 2,000 (9) 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4 ,999 (8) 
under 2,000 (2) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Lambton 
Adjustments-County Rates 


Assessed 


37,480 


3,130 
1,800 


1952 

Density------ Tax Levy---- 
of 

Assessed per 

Population Population Total Capita 

per Acre $'000 $ 
oe 25354 62.81 
LS) apne) ae EL 
3 .06 73 4.0.43 
Nose 306 «3.14 
O.Ok ayer al 59.51 
0.03 20T “pas 
Olt 45530 58.98 
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REGION 6 - BORDER 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
a i) 
aH ® 4 ----Total-- 
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REGION 7 - ST. CLAIR RIVER 


REVENUE 
1952 


Utilities and 
Other Enterprises 
(Net) 


$*000 


County ----Total---- 
Rates Other per 
(Net) Revenue Amount Capita 


$'000 $000 $*000 $ 
os 93 2,820 75-23 


-- 6 172 5h .97 
= 33 116 64.22 


19 368 51.80 
-- 21ph Nl (ee 71.09 


-- 6 250 81.03 
ae 189 5,448 70.91 
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REGION 7 - ST. CLAIR RIVER 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY 


DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans) 


Lambton (continued) 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
Utilities 
NET TOTAL LAMBTON 


NET TOTAL-ST. CLAIR RIVER 
REGION 


Lambton 
City 
sarnia 
Towns 
Petrolia 
Forest 
Villages 
under 2,000 (9) 
Townships -Rural 
2,000- ,999 (8) 
under 2,000 (2) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Lambton 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
Utilities and Other 
Enterprises 
NET TOTAL LAMBTON 


NET TOTAL-ST. CLAIR RIVER 
REGION 


1952 
Density------ Tax Levy 
of 
Assessed Assessed per 
Population Population Total Capita 
penwAene $*000 
76,018 Glailal 45.30 58.98 
76,818 aya Hoe 30: 58708 
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REGION 7 - ST. CLAIR RIVER 


REVENUE 
1952 
aa aaah Sa lend Ih SN oad hy ES Ea ee ee 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ----Total---- 
and and and Other Enterprises fe Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits (Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$000 $'000 $1000 $ 1000 oo $*000 $*000 $ 
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REGION 7 - ST. CLAIR RIVER 


EXPENDITURE 
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Perth 
City 

Stratford 
Separated Town 

St. Mary's 
Towns 

Listowel 

Mitchell 
Village 

Milverton 
Township-Rural 

2,000-4 , 999 (6) 

under 2,000 (5) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Perth 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 

County 
Utilities 
NET TOTAL PERTH 


Waterloo 
Cities 

Kitchener 

Galt 

Waterloo 
Towns 

Preston 

2,000-4 ,999 (2) 
Villages 

under 2,000 (3) 
Townships -Rural 
Waterloo 

2,000-4 ,999 (4) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Waterloo 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 

County 
Utilities 
NET TOTAL WATERLOO 


Wellington 
City 
Guelph 
Towns 
2,000-4 ,999 (2) 
under 2,000 (2) 
Villages 
under 2,000 (5) 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4,999 (5) 
under 2,000 (7) 
Total Municipalities 
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REGION 8 - UPPER GRAND RIVER 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY 
DEBT (Debenture, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans ) 


Assessed 


Population Population Total 


1952 
Density------ Tax Levy--- 
of 
Assessed per 
Capita 
per Acre $*000 
12.47 1 ,08C) Mi55 285 
1.66 LOd-" Ae: 
OW 158) U5 .61 
IRB (S) 68 34.28 
2 yy 6X “5720 
0.0} 651 45555 
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0.50 Too 50.57 
0.50 T,29l 75025) 
Dsdil 14s) BOLT? 
2.66 269 47.03 
a170 130 tears 
teil 181 =k 21 
0.05 599 =. 93 
0.03 610 56.35 
Ono 33012, 135 


----Debt--------- 
per 
Total Capita 
$*000 

1,491 [7-25 
926 228.00 
580 167.70 
60 30.29 
W fede 9 yy 2°, 
293 20.9 
62 8.00 
3,105) (OT -L( 
B5n03 Spey 
9,494 188.50 
1,650 9.33 
2 70> | 2eR 19 
460 56.23 
364 57.30 
385 97.92 
585 61.31 
288 16.67 
L6,0bl* eines 
28 0.22 
16,039 124. Wy 


2,598 90.80 
768 134.40 
£0 ¥32.35 
442 107.87 

93 6.97 
162 14.9% 
i ok 763.37 
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REGION 8 - UPPER GRAND RIVER 


REVENUE 
1952 

TTT Tt tt ewww ne nnn ne nnn eee e ~~ Revenue - -~-~-----~--~----~-------------------- 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ----Total---- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits (Net ) (Net) Revenue Amount Capita 

"000 $*000  $*000 *O00 000 $*000 $000 
1,080 116 48 Sa == 39' "35283 66.46 
181 15 1 me = 5 202 49.83 
158 20 ik =e =e 15 19h 56.14 
67 17 (1) -- -- 6 90. AS TL 
61 iL (1) 2 -- 1 15 70.33 
634 186 6 il -- 26 853 59.71 
382 153 3 -- == 20 558 12.52 
2,563 518 59 -- Tie 337555 62.80 

-- 255 (1) == 289 2h 568 

-- -- -- -- - 289 -- - 289 

== - 49 -- -- -- -- - 49 

at es iene on == ae ey 3 
2,503 Th =D = = 1367 3,HB2T “1B 
Sapet ESS, 73 -- “9 2h9 4148 82 .36 
LOT 89 2) -- == 29 1,2h9 60.05 
887 85 5 -- == 28 1,005 80.71 
34.6 ai 5 1 -- 14 4.03 49.18 
282 ho 3 -- Ae 33 358 56.36 
125 16 2 (1) — 5 148 37.62 
319 48 + =a he 8 379 Doeta 
ee: 112 raed i -- 31 710 41.15 
(152 726 123 2 7” 397 8,100 65.17 

a 302 (1) -- 312 T 621 

ie Aes ue -= - 312 -- - 312 

oe - 105 -- -- -- -- - 105 

-- -- -- -2 -- we Geen B 
T 152 923 12 -- -- Ok 8,602 66.74 
1,438 77 16 76 -- 93 1,700 59.41 
267 33 1 -- -- 11 312 54.53 
130 ne ih -- 10 158 50.50 
181 19 1 -- -- 10 211 51.38 
58), 132 7 -- -- 20 743 «55.76 
602 150 5 -- -- 18 TID 71.59 
3,202 426 31 78 -- 162 3,899 59.33 
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REGION 8 - UPPER GRAND RIVER 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY 
DEBT (Debenture, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans ) 


Wellington (Continued) 
County of Wellington 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
Utilities 
NET TOTAL WELLINGTON 


NET TOTAL-UPPER GRAND 
RIVER 


Perth 
Caney 
Stratford 
Separated Town 
St. Mary's 
Towns 
Listowel 
Mitchell 
Village 
Milverton 
Townships -Rural 
2,000-4 , 999 (6) 
under 2,000 (5) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Perth 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
Utilities and Other 
Enterprises 
NET TOTAL PERTH 


Waterloo 

Cities 
Kitchener 
Galt 
Waterloo 

Towns 
Preston 


2,000-4.,999 (2) 


1952 
Density------ Tax Levy------- Debt--------- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per per 
Population Population Total Capita Total Capita 
per Acre $ "000 $000 
e7L Nie sae 
65,708 0.10 3,092 49-35 4,435 67.49 
OH6 ,4Ok Ongeg TS \AIEHS, De LOM SoD 97.21 
REGION 8 - UPPER GRAND RIVER 
EXPENDITURE 
1952 
og 3 a 
2 ga5 BENT gene. ties 
© tm) TON d oO Apa eo ~ 
qd 5 pu wo Pm Pod UO > 
@ oO &% QQ 3) o (ae oS) u g 
Hou oo oO Hn po On Sl © ov 
yo sate ae ro ‘dp 4 > Yo 
a ae Sey hae oe 
So AP as ag Zon 5&6 
$*000 “$000 — O00  $*000 O00 OOO 
WS 238 aie 83 i 4e 
18 3h 31 3 if ti 
IS ah. 2h 10 9 2 
8 15 ey -- 9 (en) 
3 4 We alt 10 -- 
Be 14 319 -- 3 10 
2s) 8 221 (1) ag 6 
172 337 807 99 114 67 
35 M7 eye -- -- -- 
ae =i p20 ee -- -= 
207 BOO) 157 99 Te 67 
292 Ob OTT 370 262 438 
98 202 170 63 47 64. 
103 143 63 78 70 on) 
yl oo 43 cas eS) D 
26 LO 67 12 19 5 
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REGION 8 - UPPER GRAND RIVER 


REVENUE 
1952 
TTT TTS RS Re ee Revenue ~---~--------+--------------------+--- 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ~---Total---- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits Net ) (Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$*000 $*000 $*000 ™O000 "OOO $'000 “$000 ~ $ 
ae 451 (1) me 501 43 a9 
ee -- -- -- - 500 -- - 500 
ie - 8h As Ks = =5) eine 
-= = aioe - Suvi == -- - 
3,202 793 31 ra TD 205 4,273 65.03 
12,917 2,440 213 41 1 745 16,357 66.37 


REGION 8 - UPPER GRAND RIVER 


EXPENDITURE 
Re sR ee 
8 3 . o 
o da HO n ‘d pp . 
f8 0 $820 CB Eyhe BGSd Bp 6S 
q = ) Pp a ome) Aap Pp p q fe) 4% Gu 
af oe RS eee et ogo bec ery ea 
™OOO $*000 ™00 $000 $000 ™O00 $*000 $000 § 
39 358 96 20 22 -- 58 1,283 66.45 
3 TH 9 -- -- -- 2 190 46.73 
2 h7 3 -- 19 22 4 18k. 52.30 
i 20 2 -* += 15 1 92 «46.59 
ae 15 7 -- 5 8 a: 64 60.26 
4 26) 52 -- -- 1S 2 C55." 7 5on(5 
i 162 5 -- 13 91 20 iil, | 7Alafoul 
50 9.0 174 20 57 289 88 3, Albee) 62.00 
113 (1) 5 -- -- =. 13 58h 
-- -- -- -- -- - 289 -- - 289 
era -- -- -- -- -- sd: = ko 
151 30 LES ii Te sats 100 3 Op ebO.e 
115 1,093 Take) -- 133 -- 103 4,175 82.90 
48 4.36 87 -- -- = an 1,24 59.89 
oy, 265 118 5 12 23 993 79.74 
5 127 5 == 3 60 y 396 48.34 


Waterloo (Continued) 


Villages 

under 2,000 (3) 
Townships-Rural 
Waterloo 


2,000-4.,999 (4) 


Total Municipalities 
County of Waterloo 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 


County 


Utilities and Other 
Enterprises 
NET TOTAL WATERLOO 


Wellington 
City 
Guelph 
Towns 
2000-4 ,999 (2) 
under 2,000 (2) 
Villages 
under 2,000 (5) 
Townships -Rural 
2,000-4.,999 (5) 
under 2,000 (7) 


Total Municipalities 
County of Wellington 

Ad justments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipality to 


County 


Utilities and Other 
Enterprises 
NET TOTAL WELLINGTON 
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REGION 8 - UPPER GRAND RIVER 


EXPENDITIRE 
1952 
7) aun 
a og 
tb) 4 O 
ds OH 
Oo > a 
a > oO 
o Oo ute (B) 
ow Ay bP 
$000 $100 
14 AS 
3L eo, 
33 if 
638 et 
6 61 
oO 1,198 
14.3 BLD 
33 33 
13 1a 
oh 2h 
Sie if 
27 12 
273 1.08 
SM 32 
2S = 39 
330 1.08 
LHS 


NET TOTAL-UPPER GRAND RIVER 1,221 


REGION 


Ol® Property 


ae 
1,265 


3,687 


Sanitation & 
S| Waste Removal 


(e) 


Hr 


Recreation & 
Q| Community 
O|] Service 


669 


Conservation 
= of Health 


Oo 


bh 
Ff 0 = 


Public 
S| Welfare 


j 
(e) 
(a3, 


3 


Education 
(School 
Levies,Etc.) 
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REGION 8 - UPPER GRAND RIVER 


EXPEND ITURE 
1952 

3 n oO 

nga oes 4 

oO ts » 

Ge pa eee Fe 
BO “A gyi oO, A i 
p H dowow 4 oO o do 
Po dgpy Aap > 3) 4 
oOo ppd are oer oO 8 
ae eo Do fl o Om oO mG 
$ "O00 $000 “$000, = $000 

16 -- 7 18 
T ae i 59 
8 -- 1 136 
ne: Bs 169 31h 
ots -- -- ayes 
ae = a Ef 
(23 s 169 2 
12h -- 108 oe 
Sk 4 4 51 
8 -- -- 25 
Tf ok -- Sul 
1 y) 3 187 
2) -- 8 206 
180 37 123 500 
alt -- 120 -- 
-- -- -- - 500 
a = 37 aS a 
191 == 23 ae 
1,093 20 69 2 


| 
| 


Other 


~ oO 
5 = 
° 4% OQ 
& aS 
$7000 $000 
15a 38 .42 
385 40.33 
694, 40.23 
8,403 65.19 
625 
- 312 
- 105 
are 
8,609 66.79 
WLS 60.06 
311 54 48 
158 50.62 
all 51.39 
7Th6 alt 
THO 69.17 
3,594 59.26 
1,039 
- 500 
= Ok 
- 37 
ko 3he 65.62 
16,378 66.45 
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REGION 9 - BLUE WATER 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
DEBT (Debenture, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans 


1952 
Density------ Tax Levy------- Debt ---------- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per per 


Population Population Total Capita Total Capita 
per Acre $'000 $ $000 


Bruce 
Towns 
2,000-4,999 (2) 6,001 clei 234. 38.67 | 3,00L 166.87 
under 2,000 (4) 6,931 2.56 269 26.70 “Corea be. oy 
Villages 
under 2,000 (9) pa 127 175 33 .64 631 121.18 
Townships -Rural 
2,000-4.,999 (2) 5,002 0.04 245 49.02 53 10.68 
under 2,000 (14) 16,912 0.02 906 53.57 OB UA3.39 
Total Municipalities 0,057 0.0% 1,829 5.00 27909 "Tie 
County of Bruce 126 3.15 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
Utilities 
NET TOTAL BRUCE 10,057 0.0; 1,829) 5566 3,005 71.29 
Dufferin 
Town 
Orangeville 3,420 2.19 Vy), HOGA © Say ess 2a55 
Villages 
under 2,000 (2) 1,924 2.32 72 37 ek 59 30.70 
Townships-Rural 
Melancthon 2,241 0.03 92 41.15 66 20.27 
under 2,000 (5) O21 0.03 397. 56.55 Cl O07 
Total Municipalities 1,606 0.0 705 18.29 15326 90.76 
County of Dufferin 167 11.45 
Ad justments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
NET TOTAL DUFFERIN 1, 606 0.04 705 hGz26° OS. WOe 221 
Grey 
City 
Owen Sound 16,724 8.23 983 58.78 WOO. UT.16 
Towns 
2, 000-1 ,999 (2) 7,253 19.50 300 Wace 5072 147.82 
under 2,000 (2) 2,865 1.84 110 38 52 475 165.75 
Villages 
under 2,000 (6) 3,395 Leavy 12 32.92 523 154.06 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-1 ,999 (6) 16 5D 0.03 574 43.60 26 «1.99 
under 2,000 (10) 16,584 0.03 716 43.15 138 8.31 
Total Municipalities 59,976 0.060 2,795 46.00 3,023 50.40 
County of Grey a a 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
NET TOTAL GREY “59,976 0:06 .V2N(O5) | WO LCOmmiamees:, . 50.10 
Huron 
Towns 


Goderich 5,252 5.25 28h Ble toe pel sePe 235 172 
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REGION 9 - BLUE WATER 


REVENUE 
1952 
aaa aaa a Ns SES ST a a en 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County SS eed bse 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits (Net ) Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$000 $000 $*000 $000 ™OO0 $'000 ~$'000 $ 
234, 37 3 1 = 17 292 «448.61 
268 38 5 6 -- 31 348 50.22 
169 30 1 a2 -- T 207 39.78 
24.3 78 2 a = 6 329 65.80 
832 325 10 -- -- 33. 1,200 70.9% 
1,746 508 al 7 ae Oe «2376 "59.30 
-- 229 a 25 369 109 708 
he as = zs - 369 -- = 369 
= as aa =< a Bie Te. 
- a me Bie as Te oy rer 
T,7h6 Tok 22 == == P03 2,695: 87.30 
yy 14 2 -- -- 14 174 50.98 
67 5 (1) -- -- 12 84 43.45 
92 29 ai -- -- 1 123, 5.78 
323 116 5 aa a 9 beg.) TheST 
9 164 Ns) -- -- 36 90k —s«G 1.9 
-- 100 (1) -- 178 6 284 
ae — -- -- - 178 -- -178 
as ey =" ea ais “ea 8S) Con 
eases 355 a Ser rears Tse o1 0Chie soo sous 
971 61 29 -- -= Cre", 122" 67705 
00 Me) 3 -- -- 13 356 49.05 
as all i) -- -- 67 189 65.8) 
1g 13 L nah 2 ) 134 39.45 
556 169 6 -- -- 13 Thy 56.56 
669 228 8 -- -- 22 Cele Gaye 
ay ae 522 L8 cas =e foo)  Spikiem oh 
ee 347 (1) -- 4.36 22 805 
ae ~= -- -- - 376 --  - 376 
_ - 65 on -- -- == = 65 
CLG cion 48 = 60 207 «3,836 9 63-h 


28) 4O 2 -- -- 20 346 65.88 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
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REGION 9 - BLUE WATER 


DEBT (Debenture, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans ) 


Huron (continued) 

Towns 

2,000-4 ,999 (4) 
Villages 

under 2,000 (3) 
Townships-Rural 

2,000-4, 999 (2) 

under 2,000 (14) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Huron 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 

County 
NET TOTAL HURON 


Simcoe 

Towns 

Barrie 

Orillia 

Midland 

Collingwood 

2,000-4,999 (2) 

otayner 

Villages 

under 2,000 (9) 
Townships -Rural 

Orillia 

2,000- ,999 (12) 
under 2,000 (3) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Simcoe 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 

County 
Utilities 
NET TOTAL SIMCOE 


NET TOTAL-BLUE WATER 
REGION 


Assessed 


1952 


Density-- 


of 
Assessed 


Population Population 


: 
: 


101,721 


TOL, Tau 


261 , 368 


per Acre 


<---- Tax wwe V y= 
per 
Total Capita 
$000 
yee —h2..16 
NOS aor 
27 Oump ole en 
1S °55.99 
2550) Davee 
25395, Doece 
680 49.59 
a dee 
374 449.97 
B19 eRe 
22O. “SoTL 
E> BE.53 
326 =—44 .80 
138 19.60 
1,509 7 43502 
Ie Eb 9 
4,321 =k 
Y3el «© «de 9 
12,045 46.09 


----Debt-------- 
per 
Total Capita 
$*000 
2,004 200.04 
ele” Y5.97 
Te 2 Ey 
310. 13293 
3,825 &9 
3,525 “Bh .96 
2,086 152.00 
2,826 230.19 
589 78.70 
1,658 221.97 
745 104.73 
hi 31.98 
683 93.83 
36 Dick 
698 19.89 
68 §22759 
9,430 92.69 
115 Laie 
O,5n5 93.02 
20,98) | 80:27 
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REGION 9 - BLUE WATER 


REVENUE 
1952 
FT RR RR RR Ra Revenue ~---------------+----------------------- 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ----Total---- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax OOo Permits Net (Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$000 ~ $7000 ~ $*000 "000 a $'000 ~$*000 
422 47 3 =< -- 19 491 48.99 
if 8 (1) -- -- h 109 48.2h 
ahs 86 2 se =< 5 338 = 64.31 
1,185 350 9 -- -- 21. 2 O1LG tad 09 
2,233 pes 16 ae (op eseo0. <GSuhS 
== 256 (1) -- 487 55 if 
aa as oes -- ~ 486 -- - 486 
-- aad ae awe -- soa) fp 
25233 TT 16 -- 1 E30 | 955000 | Ode 
678 7 12 -- -- 49 S186 59-26 
D95 De 13 1e 17 648 52.78 
sii fe} BE) 2 om de 36 453, 60.51 
B19 37 -- -- 34 398 53.23 
227 32 2 -- -- 18 279 =. 39..25 
49 5 (1) (1) aig 2 56 hh 33 
BLT 48 8 -- -- 23 396 5h 34 
13% 43 4 -- -- 2 180 25.57 
1,456 47h 18 -- -- p2 «2,000 57-01 
140 76 1 -- -- h Be xe 
he 5 879 71 12 -- 237 5,44 8953.51 
os 364 1 -- 838 ee zene 
Ee = me =< - 822 -- ~- 822 
-- =o a ra 7 ae eee 
== -- -- -12 -- -- - 12 
If, o45 1,188 72 -- 16 POs wDgebo, ian 
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REGION 9 - BLUE WATER 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
FS 6 a8 
di Bae 
wo O % A (S) 
ir eee 
Qk 
88 oe ee re 
$'000 $'000 $000 
Bruce 
Towns 
2,000-4 ,999 (2) yy 31 
under 2,000 (4) 36 4O 
Villages 
under 2,000 (9) 21 26 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4,999 (2) 10 6 134 
under 2,000 (14) 62 31 488 
Total Municipalities 168 anITo) isis} 
County of Bruce 62 45 410 


Ad justments-County Rates -- -- 

Grants-Municipality to -- -- 
County 

Utilities & Other -- -- 
Enterprises 

NET TOTAL BRUCE 230 185 1,198 


Duftferin 
Town 
Orangeville nay, 23 
Villages 
under 2,000 (2) 
Townships-Rural 


Melancthon 5 2 

under 2,000 (5) oy 10 19h. 
Total Municipalities imbia ee ey sey 
County of Dufferin 20 16 208 


Ad justments-County Rates ae as 


Grants-Municipalities to a2 (os) 
County 

NET TOTAL DUFFERIN al 59 BL 
Grey 
City 

Owen Sound 91 163 110 
Towns 

2,000-4,999 (2) 35 34 

under 2,000 (2) 2 18 
Villages 

under 2,000 (6) 1h 14 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-1.,999 (6) 32 sh 266 
under 2,000 (10) he ais Sak 
Total Municipalities 226 age 
County of Grey 52 39 486 
Ad justments-County Rates -- a= 
Grants-Municipalities to =e £35: - 38 
County 

NET TOTAL SREY Karo BOG, |i se07 1 


(b) Grant from Owen Sound, not classified. 


Sanitation & 
Waste Removal 
Community 
Service 
Conservation 
of Health 


- 


SO 
© 
oO 
(e) 
© 
(S 


#1! Recreation & 


ee 


© 
© 
Oo 


SH 


“|Education 
(School 

©} Levies,Etc.) 
Net 
Debt 
Charges 
Utilities 


S 
S 
; 
S 
5 


© OV 
OO 
hk 
\o 


Oo 
Sad 
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REGION 9 - BLUE WATER 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
a o 
a : ---Total---- 
G Say cw cD) 
o apy Gods > » @ 
au o > 2 08 pn u S p 
PUG a © oO ££ 0 i) = “ 
Op AaAapP rm 45 a fe) $1 Qu 
oo td Se eB By S : 
O00 ™OO00 ™OO0O $*000 ™OOO $ 
=. 4 34 s 294 49.0h 
par y) oe 4 345 49.79 
(ce (1) 26 5 200 38.32 
ao: a 5 1 328 65.52 
aie, eel 9 1,195 70.68 
z 32. «OC 30Dsi(‘“‘C ORO OSD .OT 
5 28 -- y 720 
a3 oe -369 -- -369 
ae ag ee 2s Sets 
- 7 ram betes = a ee 
(1) "560. su so), < Bo: | te pbOS) sotape 
2 -- an el 179 52.36 
2 3 12 a OL, 82.0% 
Be ae 31 1 Th3:. 63.88 
-- 19 11h a 5309-75352 
De 178 a 933. 63.90 
. $0 oe 6 325 
-- -- -178 -- ~178 
sais as ae asi 25 
a ee os 9 Oyo 12-05 
-- 13 -- 50 Ms (SiS rVe) 
= oe) 8 3 338 46.66 
-- 21 69 182 63.5) 
-- 6 23 il Sey ~ slolesul 
== 35 146 15 746 56.73 
Ror are ie 5 939 _56.60_ 
65 120 143 3,450 57.53 
a= 72 ae 3h 802 
os — -376 = - 376 
= ce Ze $15(B) ~ G5 


a) 137 nn 162 3,810 63.55 


Huron 

Towns 

Goderich 

2,000-4 ,999 (4) 
Villages 

under 2,000 (3) 
Townships-Rural 

2,000-4 ,999 (2) 

under 2,000 (1) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Huron 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 

County 
NET TOTAL HURON 


Simcoe 
Towns 
Barrie 
Orga abate) 
Midland 
Collingwood 
2, 000-4 , 999 (2) 
Stayner 
Villages 
under 2,000 (9) 
Townships -Rural 
Orillia 
2,000-,999 (12) 
under 2,000 (3) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Simcoe 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
Utilities and Other 
Enterprises 
NET TOTAL SIMCOE 


NET TOTAL - BLUE WATER 
REGION 
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REGION 9 - BLUE WATER 


EXPENDITURE 
~ 1952 
2 ¢ ¢ 
ro Oo @ 
pe Te oe 
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3h Bil 67 
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yh Yd 67 
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114 Tike} 651 
10 2 119 
396 WG we 1,23 
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1.53 DA (oe 
eyes 123) aa OLS 
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32 


Recreation & 
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REGION 9 - BLUE WATER 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
3 n o 
ao 4 
0) dS » 
“d aes) et 
p orm) be! 
et eat = ira p 
HoeWvst vA Oo 
Bsa &F 
DP 5 ea OD 
$ *O000 $000 
e 18 
-- 12 
30 10 
30 LO 
jee 25 
30 65 
=e 40 
== (1) 
-- 9 
ie 19 
-- 4 
—< 4 
na) 8 
2 48 
map (1) 
nl} nis y2 
as 50 
pony te! ae 
ib 182 
38 466 


out of 
Revenue 


—_ 


Ye FU OOK 


—~j 


479 


lee me oa ms Total------ 

oe) oO 
Gc ~ 
Ss “d 
1@) 4% 
Sue kei 

$'000  $§ 
343 65.34 
506. 50.51 
112 =449.99 
x SB 

1,5 9. 

2,810 63.13 
800 

- 486 

- 12 

3,143. = 69.08 
SIPs T5919 
GES. 2rd 
452 60.45 
4OW 54.05 
See 0S 
BGO» le cad 
Bai 53-05 
176 25.06 

Lif. .5O.27 
229 ~=«76..68 

oe Tol Same. Fe Be) 

bedS. 

- 822 

ey 

=reili2 

mo 656.53 

16,470 63.03 
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REGION 10 - KAWARTHA 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans 


Durham 
Towns 
Port Hope 
Bowmanville 
Villages 
under 2,000 (2) 
Townships-Rural 
Darlington 
2,000-4 ,999 (2) 
under 2,000 (3) 
Total Municipalities- 
Durham 


Northumberland 
Towns 
Cobourg 
Campbellford 
Villages 
under 2,000 (3) 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4,999 (5) 
under 2,000 (4) 
Park Commission 
Presqu'tile 
Total Municipalities- 
Northumberland 


Total Municipalities- 
Northumberl'd & Durham 

United County- 
Northumberl'd & Durham 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 

County 
Utilities 


NET TOTAL NORTHUMBERLAND 
& DURHAM 


Ontario 
City 
Oshawa 
Towns 
Whitby 
Uxbridge 
Villages 
under 2,000 (3) 
Townships-Rural 
Pickering 
2,000-4,999 (5) 
under 2,000 (5) 
Improvement District- 
Ajax 
Total Municipalities 
County of Ontario 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
NET TOTAL ONTARIO 


Assessed 


Population Population Total 


6,400 
5,431 


1,679 
5,500 
5,163 
923 


29,096 


62,701 


88 , 534 


1952 

Density----- Tax Levy---- 
of 

Assessed per 

Capita 

per Acre $*000 
6.13 282 = .05 
2.2h o300— he 71 
0.71 47 28.06 
0.08 15200 Sort tO 
0.04 Oe eae 
Q.03 219. hh 43 
0.08 T,1k9 39.51 
2.75 322 39.67 
5.22 Te 355s 
0.89 VG, "BO .Ch 
0.06 EG 33-97, 
0.06 209 42.35 
0.40 a a 
0.10 TeOvpe P36222 
O09 2,366) 37.15 
OL0OGN 125366 3 Tai 
Boor 2,247 53.98 
e312 254 33.29 
5 +50 LOO) tote ok 
Ae | 150= 40.30 
0.17 363 3502 
0.05 47 = - 35.13 
0.0 233 «43.49 
1.83 207 43.95 
0.18 OPE hs) lh 
Ona: 021s |e oeu2 


3,382 


5,734 


582 
278 


556 


939 
156 
alg 


8, 79h 


626 


9,420 


per 


Real Property Grants 


and 


Business Tax 


*000 


282 
232 


REVENUE 
1952 
ee a ae ee rte Revenue -----------------------------------.-- 
Licences Utilities and County 

and and Other Enterprises Rates Other 
Subsidies Permits (Net (Net Revenue 
$000 $000 $*000 ™O000 $ "O00 
il 2 6 -- 16 
27 a -- -- 3 

5 (1) os “ee = 

35 at ie aie 2 
63 3 ais te 13 
56 2 os =o f 
235 bie oo -- 13 
So 7 -- -- 46 
16 t 6 -- 5 
22 iL -- ae 5 
146 6 — =e 8 
70 2 -- -- 6 

a a a -- a 
287 Mf 6 -- 70 
522 26 12 -- 113 
216 (1) -- Yd 36 
-- -- -- -4Y1 -- 

= WS: a — ais ao 
= ae mal ae pad 
722 26 11 3 149 
183 52 -- -- 86 
55 2 -- -- 16 
13 a -- -- gy 
18 1 -- == 2 
72 8 -- -- iat 
108 6 -- -- 13 
51 3 re te 13 
59 3 = = 6 
559 76 -- -- 163 
304 (1) -- 366 103 
=e =e = - 366 a 
-72 ae =e oe —— 
791 76 -- -- 266 
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REGION 10 - KAWARTHA 


----Total ---- 
per 
Amount Capita 
$7000 " $ 
Spill y BRAT HE 
263 48.4o 
5 32.20 
10735290 
291 56.32 
273 55 4b 
1,425 48.96 
4O7 50.18 
139 44.27 
146 37.98 
606 45.18 
279 56.40 
a a 
1,577 46.9y 
3,002 7.88 
698 
- kl 
- 18 
hel 
3,240 51.66 
2,568 61.67 
327 42.87 
123 66.79 
173. 46.70 
Li) TAS sly 
570 4h.79 
298 55.61 
266 56.52 
4,797 54.18 
a6) 
- 366 
= 72 
5,132 57.96 
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REGION 10 - KAWARTHA 


REVENUE 
1952 
we ee ee nn ee eee ee REVENUE - m2 ee ee en ee en rr nen 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ----Total---- 
and and and Other (ices Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits et) (Net) Revenue Amount Capita 


$ *000 $ *O000 $1000 wae $ "000 $ *O00 $*000 


2,683 162 15 ae -- 189 3,049 79.42 
12h 19 cr -~ -- Vas 155 38 .36 
OTL 78 h. me -- 16 369 yh 85 
347 58 3 -- -- 18 4.26 4947 

3,425 Bat, 23 -= -- 234 = 3,999 67.7 

= 279 (1) -- 254 24 557 
-- -- -- -- - 254 -- = 254 
ae =5 06 =~ == a ere 

3,425 510 23 earn -o 255 elo ae 

4o2 30 5 - =" 22 W59 AT .O5 

97 1h x p -- 120 34.54 
206 hg 2 =e aS 8 265 54.92 
341 109 \ se -- 20. _ 47h =_57..06 
1,O}6 202 12 2 == Bo” Ly aie 50.00 
= 146 (a — args) 56 77 
- are abe ae ah iaiate! w= © 260 
a Pe =A as = SLO 
13 Oko oe ecm 12 


10,799 2,361 137 13 10 785 14,105 59.54 
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REGION 10 - KAWARTHA 


EXPENDITURE, 
oe 1952 
8 03 a a) 
Aten a oe 4 ----Total---- 
o S) ie Ps n Ry eae or 8 
Cae ny ee Hane Ma SPCR EN Mists sles tinal yh 2 is 
dt oO W » doom “1 oO do oO al aa 
ad Score Sheer 4 a2 Bie 5 ark a 5 5 Bi 
oO du ov ppd 865% a be 8 
‘tQ00 "000 $ ' 000 $ "000 ¢ "000 $1000 $000 $ 000 
3 114 20 ~- -- 32 16 360 56.22 
3 101 aif (1) a 29 2 oi” 50.73 
al 22 2 -- -- 8 nt 58 34 4.8 
2 73 at -- ; 34 1 195 35 -43 
2 99 2 -- -- 58 9 294 56.93 
4 89 -- oes Dt 2 278 56.48 
15 198 nn (1) a 210 31 1,460 50.18 
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REGION 10 - KAWARTHA 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans 


1952 


Density------ Tax Levy------- Debt-------- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per per 
Population Population Total Capita Total Capita 


pemiere $1000 $ $'000 $ 


Peterborough 

City aoa 

Peterborough 38 ,392 12.44 2,695 70.20 7,664 199.62 
Villages 

under 2,000 (3) 4 O51 Bey 124 30.65 195 48.05 
Townships-Rural under 2,000 (9)8,225 0.02 285 34.71 138) 16.80 

2,000 - 4,999 (3) 8,611 0.05 351 40.80 265 30.73 
Total Municipalities 59,279 Celt 35455 58.30 8,262 139.36 
County of Peterborough 864 14.58 


Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 


County 
NET TOTAL PETERBOROUGH 59,2179 “Olt 3,455 58.30 9,126 153.9. 
Victoria 
Town 
Lindsay 9,753 9.01 402 halveit 870 89.21 
Villages 
under 2,000 (5) 3,464 32 97 27.93 4Q 14.02 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4 ,999 (2) 4,816 0.0} 208 43.19 62 12.87 
under 2,000 (9) 8,304 0.02 356 42.89 86 10.42 
Total Municipalities 205331 O05 1,003 Orgs .le0o7, havea 
County of Victoria 1,396 52.99 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
NET TOTAL VICTORIA 26,337 0.05 1,063 “40.35 2,463 93.51 
NET TOTAL - KAWARTHA 236,851 0.10 10,905 46.05 24,391 102.97 
REGION eee 
REGION 10 - KAWARTHA 
EXPENDITURE 
1952 
= 8 
oe) awa d dp ‘d 
fo] og oO O-d L 
2 Ba Bw 4 B8o 
idem Gan Yow 2Ge 26s ae 
Oo Wo pA dM “| @ O San Dis Q 4 
dp (e) 3 O Qu = A OD & dq 
SS Moen a as A 8 o C8a oO © 
— $*000 $000 $000 $000 $'000 ~$*000 
Port Hope 36 38 70 43 15 3 
Bowmanville 22 30 55 -- us a 
Villages 
under 2,000 (2) 6 i 8 Cis) 2 1 
Townships-Rural 
Darlington 13 y 5h -- -- 6 
2,000 - 4,999 (2) 16 1 106 (1) = a 
under 2,000 (3) 18 3 100 1 (1) 2 
Total Municipalities- buns 3:5 nae: cae) a pan fee 


Durham 


Northumberland 
Towns 

Cobourg 
Campbellford 
Villages 

under 2,000 (3) 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4 ,999 (5) 
under 2,000 (4) 
Park Commission 
Presqu'ile 
Total Municipalities- 
Northumberland 


Total Municipalities- 
Northumberland & Durham 
United County- 
Northumberland & Durham ° 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
Utilities 
NET TOTAL NORTHUMBERLAND 
& DURHAM 


Ontario 
City 
Oshawa 
Towns 
Whitby 
Uxbridge 
Villages 
under 2,000 (3) 
Townships-Rural 
Pickering 
2,000-4,999 (5) 
under 2,000 (5) 
Improvement District 
Ajax 
Total Municipalities 
County of Ontario 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
NET TOTAL 2NTARIO 


Peterborough 
City 
Peterborough 
Villages 
under 2,000 (3) 
Townships -Rural 
2,000-4 ,999 (3) 
under 2,000 (9) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Peterborough 
Adjustments-County Rates 
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REGION 10 - KAWARTHA 


Grants-Municipalities to County -- 


NET TOTAL PitTERBOROUGH 


Note: For Victoria County and Net Total Kawartha Region, see end of seetion. 


EXPENDITURE 
Bas 51574) 
Ee) aa 
® lft dah hy 
qd | Pa oad 
o oOo iS) 
dg ga B. 
58 Ath ta 
$7000 ™O00 
Sif 49 
13 aves. 
al 14 
26 Ti 
ae 3 
a a 
99 89 
210 WE 
52 By 
262 22 
197 478 
B2 39 
14 10 
15 15 
33 39 
Shi 1 
25 6 
ab AT 
yee aed “CLS 
42 75 
a - 27 
0) 697 
Ne 4.62 
ils} 18 
25 9 
33 3 
yh 92 
15 74 
=923 
259 543 


Sanitation 
 Sl& Waste 


NII\O 


OlRemoval 


wm Si& 
op erm wp Fo 


Community 


ecreation 
ervices 


onservation 


of 


“1C 
le. Or wm tops 
3 


ealth 


Public 
Welfare 
Education 
(School 
Levies,Etc.) 


~ 


(e) 
[e) 
(e) 


aia 


Ov OOD 


Coes 


REGION 10 - KAWARTHA 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
n oO 
2: oa | 
sie es di © 
ete eee eee by v= 8 
Hpro-e 4 o do ce) | 4 
HOPS AAP FE 44> q fe) th 
p [=| o 3.0 og p oa 
DP Be S4be om oO § fora S) 
$*000 "OOO =$F000 $1000 ™O00 ™COO 
= a Be Ay 399 49.14 
-- (1) 16 (1) 139 4.38 
1 = 19 2 Ng bres 
Af aa 104 11 622 46.31 
-- -- 45 (1) 279 =: 456..38 


£ wh 55 3,034 48.39 
+ we ate 12 677 
-- -- - Wud -- - 41 
-- -- -- - 18 
mL =a -- -- = a 
-- of -- 67 3,251 51.5% 
a 174 -- Se 2,599 62.h2 
-- ik 48 2 330 «43.34 
we a 12 (1) LOL. 55:05 
6 6 25 13 Lite dpeok 
as 1 15 14 476-43 .48 
-- 25 12} 13 590 46.36 
oe iF 61 4 293 5.56 
ne 30 32 3 266 56.52 
eles += eek 37 = oatC‘i«<‘i BD 
oe _ ae 18 783 
-- -- - 366 -~ - 366 
-- -- -- = 2 - 72 
hr Os. 251 QO |< LEO: 3(%) Sadepoes dat alcy 
264 -- -- 55 2,957 TT-03 
oe =o 31 5 156 38.48 
- me 125 2 431 50.04 
-- T 98 10 379 46.14 
26), 25k Je 3,923 66.19 
-- -- -- 45 538 
= o< - 254 -- - 254 
ae = — = = 66 
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REGION 11 - QUINTE 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdrafts and Temporary Loans 


1952 
Density----- Tax Levy------ Debt ---------- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per per 


Population Population Total Capita Total Capita 
per Acre §'000 $ $'O00 


Frontenac 
City 
Kingston 43,845 Vuelo (2,330) 053.329 en ote etetaes 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4 ,999 (2) 6,429 0.07 256 39.79 381 59.28 
under 2,000 (13) 11,844 0.02 355 29.97 369 TS SL7 
Total Municipalities 62,115 0.09 2,949 7-47 6,098 “98.18 
County of Frontenac 519 9.32 


Ad justments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 


County : 
NET TOTAL FRONTENAC pein 0,090 “2510 JECT G,O1i sLoleDo 

Hastings 
City 

Belleville 19,592 13563> 1,233: 462503 1S gle 169.88 
Separated Town 

Trenton 10, 086 7.99 551 54.65 865 85.81 
Town 

Deseronto 1570 3.02 59) 37.55 65 1.39 
Villages 

under 2,000 (7) 8,254 2.66 2590 31 .3h .1,18k IES .hs 
Townships-Rural 

Thurlow 7,O147 0.14 B55 Gosek 293 ei.52 
Sidney 5,814 0.09 169 29.00 TO5 ee Cys 
2,000-4 ,999 (3) 6,445 0.03 310 48.16 81 12.59 
under 2,000 (13) 10,652 0.01 POT eres 115?) LO.SO 
Total Municipalities 69,460 OROT Sosa ee cel 6, 026 86.76 
County of Hastings 615 8.85 


Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 


County 
NET TOTAL HASTINGS “69,460 © O207 (535133. 45.12 (Gs6hi-) 30568 

Lennox & Addington 
Town 

Napanee 3,863 2.93 177 45.9) #93 127 <1 
Villages 

under 2,000 (2) 849 0.16 31 35.99 31. 36.58 
Townships-Rural 

2,000-4 ,999 (2) 5 ,602 O.O4 226 40.30 $227 721285 

under 2,000 (8) 7,498 0.03 266 35.52 202 «= 26.98 
Total Municipalities UT Oe Once. | SOO ayers sa “CES “Y7.Ok 
County of Lennox & 983 55.19 


Addington 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 


County 
NET TOTAL LENNOX & wy OES aS 0.04 700 939.52 “dyos. 102.53 
ADDINGTON 


Prince Edward 
Town 


Picton 4,103 he ag 247 60.25 673 164.06 
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REGION 11 - QUINTE 


REVENUE 
1952 
en ree a a i Revenue ~-------~-------------~--------~-------- 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ----Total---- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits (Net) Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
-, $OOG eae Toco mem  P0G0s =e O0ge" ae Soa oe e009 Ss 
2 , 338 220 62 == an 18) 2,804 63.95 
253 22 2 se <A He 28h 44.18 
351 Lag 5 -- =~ vs 540 45.60 
2,42 “G19” 69° -- =< 198 = 3,628 «58.40 
a 63 (1) oe 216 5 284 
a te a ae = 216 -= - 216 
-- - 50 ot oe =< ~= - 50 
2, be Te 9 ss “s- | 203, 3, GhO. 58768 
1,218 EG 15 3 ile 95 TNR eee 
551 4g 19 -+ -- 24 643 63.71 
59 i (1) <0 Se 4 10 4h .38 
290 ae a ay -- 25 S22 137.06 
255 hg 3 -- -- 4 305 43.3) 
169 26 ¥ -- -- 3 199 34.15 
299 83 5 -- -- 18 403 62.50 
289 165 4 -- -- 22 480 45.11 
3,095 ple h7 ], == 195 3,000) 75 My 
-- 299 (1) = 392 13 70h 
-- == “= che = 310 =< = 310 
-- - 46 -- -- -- -- - 46 
3,095 765 7 in 22 208 T,lbl 59.62 
rag 25 10 -- -- 5 eh Sy ays che ef 
30 2 (1) : as 3 37 4.04 
22h 49 2 == =< 9 284 50.72 
26), 8h. 3 -- -- ays 368 49,12 
sen TS “160 15 2 so Bk GON. BOWL 
-- 201 (1) 236 7 yyy 
= oe =< -- - 234 -- - 234 
os ie -- -- -- -- - 70 
Oo) 291 15 2 ip ae qT 1,046 58.77 


O47 123 3 a os Z 382 93.03 
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REGION 11 - QUINTE 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdrafts and Temporary Loans) 


1952 
Density------ Tax Levy-------- Debt------- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per per 
Population Population Total Capita Total Capita 
per Acre $*000 $ $*000 $ 
Prince Edward (continued) 
Villages 
under 2,000 (2) 1,645 0.91 58 3h. . 96 2h 1h 32 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4 ,999 (2) 5 29h 0.06 189 35.70 38 el 
under 2,000 (5) Sy ys 0.04 Ze 42.05 a, 3.18 
Total Municipalities 16,499 0.07 7e3 =43.83 (52 h5 .59 
County of Prince Edward 102 Cys tk 7 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
NET TOTAL PRINCE EDWARD 
NET TOTAL - QUINTE REGION L6,499 O57 (eg. - 43763 85). SLs (6 
= =—— —_——_— =————— 
REGION 11 - QUINTE 
EXPENDITURE 
1952 a 
is) g 03 3 
i) Sates, jal) qd “dd 
5 Seer e ao op sat ne 
ma pon wo 4) AG eae ov Po 
i) A Oo % & oO @ is) oO 4 Oo 
You o Vv O dA Pp ou eo Ss o wv 
© Wo Pay od M4 “dP 4 | P ao 
5 5 Biot os BUM ors $65 By 
& Oo fy eed Ay = OD = mon (DY) 
OOO $1000 ' ' : v 
Frontenac O00 000 000 00 
City 
Kingston 159 HLS 190 125 eye AUN, 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4,999 (2) 20 9 28 3 (1) 3 
under 2,000 (13) 32 2h uu 2 8 
Total Municipalities ell YOL 159 a2 89 160 
County of Frontenac 29) 48 98 == -- =\= 
Adjustments-County Rates aoe oe a => =i bets 
Grants-Municipalities to re te ae an les ape 
County : 
NET TOTAL FRONTENAC 236 509 Boil 128 89 _160 
Hastings 
City 
Belleville cee 26 
Separated Town ( ae 47 73 DY 
Trenton 30 
Town 73 7 e ay 1y 
Dese 
eseronto 10 10 9 > 
Mey eh sig (4s) 
Villages 
under 2,000 (7) 30 Tal 36 7 
Townships-Rural TL 5 
Thurlow 14 5 60 3 
Sidney 6 1 4O (a) u zs 
2,000-4,999 (3) 18 3 110 i a5 4 
under 2,000 (13) 29 6 232 7 D 5 
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REGION 11- QUINTE 


REVENUE 
1952 
TT TR SR RR RR RR Revenue -~------------------------------------- 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ----Total----- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits (Net) (Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$000 $'000 $*000 $*000 FOO “$000 $'000  $ 
DT a (1) -- -- i, br Siree 
189 25 a -- -- 1 217 4.0.96 
228 3h 2 = == ae 268 49.07 
TOL 165 7 pee Teen 15 “928 56.21 
-- 15 (1) -- 272 19 406 
ie a os abs 3 yf -- - 257 
-- 2 6 -« -- -- -- my ens 
(aN 29 if = As 34 1,071 64.81 
REGION 11 - QUINTE 
EXPENDITURE 
1952 
6 a ) 
~ ® 4 ----Total----- 
6 a o Gy a> qd ba LD) raat 
ef 9B So Sie ey eta. cee : re 
aE Sa PHY dpow ee as 2 3 rarigs 
‘Oo 4 30 w ees Pe tte ows ® 03 ~ a XS 
as ee ZAaAd D 38 OR Om Of © 
™O00 ™OOO $*000 $*000 ™OOO *O00 ™OOO $*000 § 
160 988 334 -- 99 -- 42 25778 63.35 
6 91 4 3 2 102 17 288 =. 73 
14 of 5 2 18 pa) 3 54uu = =45.90 
180 1,176 33 5 119 217 62 3,610 58.10 
h7 3h 37 -- == -- y 293 
Se oe ais = == - 216 -- - 216 
a = -- -- -- -- - 50 - 50 
227 1,210 380 5 119 16 $037 hoe be 
58 4.00 163 -- =e 45 Lb e5 TAs Th 
26 ear 66 -- 19 -- 37 639 63.37 
ti 16 6 -- 3 8 9 73 46.19 
mn 87 33 -- 6 47 3 308. 37.31 
it a a 74 (1) 301, 2772 
= re : -- it Dai 5 192 32.98 
133 6 -- 13 109 (1) 40h 62.60 
4 115 2 -- 4 yes 2 480 45.02 


Hastings (continued) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Hastings 
Adjustments-County Rates 
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General 
O}] Government 


fe) 
d 


(e) 
(e) 


Grants-Municipalities to County -- 


NET TOTAL HASTINGS 


Lennox & Addington 
Town 
Napanee 
Villages 
under 2,000 (2) 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4 ,999 (2) 
under 2,000 (8) 
Total Municipalities 
Co. of Lennox & Addington 
Ad justments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
NET TOTAL LENNOX AND 
ADDINGTON 


Prince Edward 

Town 

Picton 
Villages 

under 2,000 (2) 
Townships-Rural 

2,000-4 ,999 (2) 

under 2,000 (5) 

Total Municipalities 
County of Prince Edward 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 

County 


NET TOTAL - QUINTE REGION 


NET TOTAL PRINCE EDWARD 51 


EXPENDITURE 


1952 


Protection 
to Persons 
7 & Proper ty 


~|Sanitation & 
S| Waste Removal 


o 


(S) 


Recreation & 
Community 
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[Pe fo) 
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‘S 
3 
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\ 
nm HH 
se CE Oy 
oJ F 1 Fw 


Education 
School 
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o|Debt 
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EXPENDITURE 
1952 
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REGION 12 - UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 


DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans) 


1952 
Density----=~' Tax Levy------- Debt------- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per per 


Population Population Total Capita Total Capita 


per Acre $7000 $ $*000 


Dundas 

Villages 

under 2,000 (}) 5, 28k 1.65 |02) 38.32 ' “OWL 76252 
Townships 

2,000-4 ,999 (4) 10,497 0.05 303) 36.53 136 12.92 
Total Municipalities- 15,701 OSO/ Biels) ~ -S\ih ods! DOM Shel 
Dundas eae ee : eon 
Glengarry 
Town 

Alexandria 2,236 6.39 Ba) 166675 153 68.38 
Villages 

under 2,000 (2) L297 sliewie' 48 36.94 35. 27.08 
Townships-Rural 

2,000- ,999 (4) 33,256 0.05 505 | 98si1 933954. 25.268 
Total Municipalities- 16,789 0.06 635 37.o4 a pene 
Glengarry ers 
Stormont 
City 

Cornwall 17,026 5S OMS! 964 56.65 1,651 96.98 
Village 

Finch 380 0.83 14 36.65 16, 43.01 
Townships-Suburban 

Cornwall ee, ead Or307 \ dy he 53.05) 2, 6300. bee am 
Townships-Rural 

2,000-4 ,999 (3) 8,891 0.05 200 WhevG.) US Tameenos 
Total Municipalities- 48,508 _ 0.20 3,530 06=— 552.30 ~—4,h92 “92.60 
Stormont 


Total Municipalities-~ 
Stormont, Dundas and 

Glengarry 81,078 O.11 Bi, 100 | 4St39 15,50 p mur OOn OE 
United County of 
Stormont, Dundas and 

Glengarry- 603 7 by 
Ad justments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 

County 

Utilities 


NET TOTAL-STORMONT, DUNDAS 81,078 Oey 33750 | h6,O5 “6.15050 TD oD 
AND GLENGARRY 


Grenville 
Separated Towns 


Prescott nS relces 5.91 15d SO76L. UA eee 
Villages 

under 2,000 (3) 4, 2h8 3.06 NCE Pee ahh 716 168.46 
Townships-Rural 

2,000-4,999 (3) 7,239 0.04 25) S330u 170 9.62 
under 2,000 (2) 1,614 0.02 60 a == 
Total Municipalities- 16,885 0.06 61k 3E38 6) nee 


Grenville 
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REGION 12 - UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 


REVENUE 
1952 
nineties Revenue -----~--------------------------------- 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ----Total---- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 

Business Tax Subsidies Permits (Net Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$'000 ~—s —«&#$FFOO~—S * F000 at} "000 100 0). er 
202 2y 2 -- -- Te eres th kh .87 
380 96 h $< be 8 488 46.50 
582 age 6 -- -- 20n = 25 15.96 
82 22 2 5 -- He alle: 51.67 
48 6 (1) -- -- 3.7. Sy tae f96 
93 135 l -- = 1h 646 48.73 
623 163 6 ) == 22 «819 8.75 
960 100 i =e -- 58 1,125 66.09 
ly 1 (1) -- -- CRIS 5 Biles) yp) 
1,178 121 6 -- -- 18 1,323 59.58 
370 76 3 == aS 15 464 Seance 
aybe2 e 16 -- -- 91 2,927 60.36 
3,727 578 28 > == 133 4,471 99-15 

-- 430 (1) -- 69h, 34 1,158 

. ‘ %: aA - 694 ee SL6o) 

ae = se a= = =3 4 oo 
3,727 910 28 3 = 167 4,835 59.65 
150 13 1 cf -- 4 169 hh .73 
158 18 1 -- -- 5 182 42.95 
oh) 65 3 ie =a 2 eck hh .28 

Se a ] 

612 ea : 1 -- SIN MG (e2 he-t3 
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REGION 12 - UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans) 


Leeds 
Separated Towns 
Brockville 
Gananoque 
Villages 
under 2,000 (3) 
Townships-Rural 
Elizabethtown 
Leeds & Lansdowne 
Front 
under 2,000 (9) 
Total Municipalities- 
Leeds 


Total Municipalities- 
Leeds & Grenville 
United County of Leeds 
& Grenville 


Ad justments-County Rates 


Gramts-Municipality to County 


Utilities 


NET TOTAL-LEEDS & GRENVILLE 


REGION 


Dundas 
Villages 
under 2,000 (4) 
Townships 
2,000-4.,999 (4) 
Total Municipalities 
Dundas 


Glengarry 
Town 

Alexandria 
Villages 

under 2,000 (2) 


NET TOTAL-UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 


2 of Health 


1952 
Deted Gye cosas Tax Levy----Debt--------- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per per 
Population Population Total Capita Total Capita 
per Acre $000 $ $*000 
12,221 7.66 Heo) MOONS jae aso 
4543 3.28 20h 45.01 504 110.96 
1,864 0.97 Hh 276i) Su 28.79 
5,550 0.07 Wea, | 2a yay “akexsehh 
2,140 0.0} 96 Wh .93 8+ -22.h3 
9,869 0.03 B70) 36230 3h Se 
36,187 O08.) bY 3 5G. 2502aum maaan 
53,072 O07 “27890 » YAR2 703/226" -6Oeuy 
53), Ore O07 y 2,000) “TWiT aco maCon Te 
134,150 0.09 5,946 4h.3h 9,384 69.94 
REGION 12 - UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 
EXPENDITURE 
1952 
cH 
3 0 3 d 
p w = fe) 
a one oe 8 i 
a 5 ss e on RS Pm gees o g 
4 & ooo eat iy o (ai Fe} 1S) 4 
ae vee (Ou) Si leat sd! Gea 5) ores 0) 
oo oO oan QY an anes a 
S80) Acie! i ee ce see ee 
O00 $000 $*O000 TOO TOOO 17) 
21 27 28 7 2 1 
20 3 136 -- ih 4 
a 30 16h i 3 2) 
6 13 23 } (1) in 
4 7 4 ‘ D 1 
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REGION 12 - UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 


REVENUE 
1952 
SS ne ww wtp me reas eo ee SE Vi i ree nm Sw mm mm Lt Se 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ~--Total------ 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits Net Net Revenue Amount Capita 
$ * 000 $000 $*000 ™OO0 "000 $1000 $000 $ 
726 62 18 a -- 23 830 67.91 
204 16 9 oe <= 6 235 51.78 
50 4 it -- -- 3 58 30.89 
120 23 1 -- -- 4 148 26.63 
95 14. i -- -- 3 1I3~ 52.6% 
S10 107 ut = be aS 499 50.59 
15570 226 3 1 = 52) feos, 52.02 
palsy 350 4O 2 -- Tl 2,645 49.84 
- Oh (3 -- 418 14 677 
-- -- -- -- - 418 -- - 418 
ae fu SB) os che ae ey Gh Nap) 
-= a = = 2 -- sag cage: Wee 
Pyle 560 ke) == Be Bae ee OT. Saxo 
5,909 1,470 68 3 -- abe 5 (02, Sys 
REGION 12 - UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 
EXPENDITURE 
1952 
2 a : Ee ger ge ee 
c fq a a 
e) nn oO “4 » 
o8 BOO o ou Bee Hi Goa” be b 3 
eae @ O-d 00 rl CS WD 43 1 Od pa % [a » 
dH oa Pe » 4 dP ve ‘dd Q a) aoe ) 2] "4 
Sg gah 38 BOR” SHES 83 3 a ORS 
Ay & (e3 ed ZA GS DPD 3 oO i O Os 5 a ie 
$*000 000 $*000 $000 $'000 $*000 "O00 OOO! Wise. 
79 suil 2 2 47 2 231 43.72 
7 128 19 -- 14 147 5 484 46.12 
TaN 207 30 2 16 19h 7 TIF og hoe 
a 2h 9 -- 1 12 a, 107 ~=—s- 447.98 
i i \ -- -- 10 4 BT.» 4B 63 
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REGION 12 - UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 


EXPEND ITURE 
1952 
d 
a am pb a: e pe 
i ip eee oa (0 ag Beraeeraa 
Eds \ (Nesta, cota Lees Olle aa 2am ine 
HON ® © O ‘dO Po 0 3d oO oO 
gS -— 25 Ruled a noe GA ghee es 
fe) 38 8 @ OM) OH 
38 AS 3 Ay = ome mon oO 
"000 F000 OO O00 TOO00 = $ 000 
Glengarry (continued) 
Townships -Rural 
2,000-4.,999 (4) 28 3 207 (2) 3 y) 
Total Municipalities Ron oom 23h 7a Bee atom 
Glengarry 
Stormont 
CHG: 
Cornwall 72 170 82 51 50 Bi, 
Village 
Finch “ y L me jem (1) 
Townships-Suburban 
Abiehbaas 5h 114 12 42 3 29 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4,999 (3) 16 3 114 ae & 3 
Total Municipalities gy ~3BB 339 oe 55a) oon 
Stormont 
Total Municipalities- 
Stormont, Dundas and 
Glengarry 222 31 13F 102 66 8} 
United County of Stormont, 
Dundas and Glengarry 3h. on 560 -- oe 3 
Adjustments~County Rates -- aed —— Sie aes ao 
Grants-Municipalities to mien - 1h - 27 ae a He 
County 
Utilities -- -~- -- -- ere re 
NET TOTAL STORMONT, 
DUNDAS AND GLENGARRY 256 i= | elo 102 266, 2 ibio. 
Grenville 
separated Town 
Preseove 1h. 2D 19 6 5 5) 
Villages 
under 2,000 (3) 16 20 3 i 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4.,999 (3) 13 i 82 (1) 1 5 
under 2,000 (2) 5 2 35 ae al (es) 
Total Municipalities pick “Sh Bioie iKo) hbo an 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Separated Towns 
Brockville 65 160 139 48 oh 20 
Gananoque 18 32 33 10 % i 
Villages 
under 2,000 (3) 8 ii 6 (1) Mm ii 
Townships-Rural 
Elizabethtown 6 3 ho es ae 1 
Leeds & Lansdowne Front 5 2 26 ac me i 
under 2,000 (9) 26 10 169 (1) (1) a 
Total Municipalities 128 21h 413 58 35 37 


Leeds 


Public 
Welfare 


Boca 
je) 
(Ss) 
[o) 


| es 


6 


38 
14 


ae b 


| Education 
(School 
Levies,Etc.) 


S 
© 
5 


| as 
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REGION 12 - UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 


EXPENDITURE 


1952 


n o 
o EB 
CO) “d p 
v PIERS Gow s 
eh Spee Be°s 
p a i dOovpw Aap > 
oo a » a Bh oS) 
Ve HEY MED DP 3 fy OW OR 
$*000 O00 $'000 
18 a 25 
ein mo nea 
134 -- -- 
2) ae Pay 
ake -- -- 
8 -- 18 
262 -- 18 
323 2 60 
35 == 25 
Bes bs a 
~« 3 2 —— 
356, ame, [602 
20 -- -- 
16 19 3 
mM Se 20 
(a -- -- 
0 19 23 
69 -- ae 
18 4 -- 
Ab ie 
(1) - = 
(1) # 3 
3 2S jo 


County 
Rates 


q 
2) 
oO 


~---Total----- 
2 $ 
6 4 Bs 
5 RO 
™OOO $ 
662 9.92 
826 «=—949.18 
1,092 64.15 
1 ee 
MSeii — syfooe 
HOpw eee 
2,853 558.83 
4,394 54.20 
il ay) 
- 69h 
-98 
ele 
Hy Teot (\Geusk 
170 


835 68.36 
230) Oss 
ST 30.83 
149 =. 26.91 
429" 95° S5 
502 50.83 
1,886 ; 
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REGION 12 - UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
rm 
3 oO 3 d 
> fe) 
» ooo by do d d 
S| Oo 243 og O Pa 
ae Bes ee ane ee gee 
(sy B O a, oO @ oa 0 4 @ 
S00) oere mm gece: eta pas oe 
ap fo) Ay Quy aa oO A 4 = 
® Oo © Seo 8 8 090 Ww Ow 
obo AP Ay = n= Gon DO 
8 $000 $000 00 $000 $000 $TOUO 
Total Municipalities- 
Leeds and Grenville 176 268 574 68 46 48 
United Co. of Leeds & Grenville 33 5h 317 bch = 20 
Adjustments-County Rates -~ care —— ae <= a 
Grants-Municipalities to -- = 13 - 7 -- -- -= 
County 
Utilities -- = = == ee ae 
NET TOTAL LEEDS AND 209 309 914 68 L6 70 
GRENVILLE 
NET TOTAL - UPPER ST. Comet tea ene ee: 
LAWRENCE REGION h65 eM 2,184 ua fe) el 188 
REGION 13 - OTTAWA VALLEY 
ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans ) 
1952 
Density------- Tax Levy------- Debt=----~--- 
of 
Assessed Assessed Ost per 


Population Population Total Capita Total Capita 


per Acre $000 $ $ 1000 $ 


Carleton 
City. 

Ottawa 200, 936 12710 13,713 68.25. "28,200 “1h0.3h 
Town 

Eastview 15,933 a WhO 927.64 Lit 66.58 
Villages 

under 2,000 (2) 1, 6nu 0.9 203 "126.18 4e7 264.80 
Townships-Suburban 

Gloucester 6,297 0.10 189 29.99 109: 17.36 

Nepean 4,055 0.08 21p  § 2026 165 40.80 
Townships-Rural 

Osgoode 3,808 0.0} 162°) 42.65 SOm 2s 05 

under 2,000 (7) 9,048 0.03 433, 47.85 173 +=19.10 
Total Municipalities 21,688 O.4y 15,352 63.52 30,565 126.47 
County of Carleton aoe 4 4.70 


Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 


County 

Utilities 
NET TOTAL CARLETON 21, 688 OW 15,3520" 63.52 BOR asin, 
Lanark 

Separated Town 

Smith's Falls 8,347 ne) aye re 1,57) 166-26 
Towns 

2,000-4.,999 (3) 12,080 3.99 488 0.37 1,100 911.03 
Village 


Lanark 806 0.79 19 23.89 3 h .O9 
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REGION 12 - UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 


EXPENDITURE _ 
1952 
2 ® Me ----Total----- 
ra Oe ge 4 
” ay a ae > q a. e 8 
ad wou £0 mips 2 Fc ee i g 2 
aes 3a 5D ee q°oR7 a fe 2 a8 a fe) + By 
ie) Rl Bae sarees eae S 4 AO. 
$1000  $*000 $000 $*000 "O00 ~$t000 = $ "000 $000 $ 
70 748 iy 23 25 418 61 2,656 50.08 
103 92 -- ame == - 26 677 
at = == -- - 18 -- - 418 
> 45 -- -- -- -- -- -- ey} 
-- -- == -2 -- -- -- te: 
158 Bho 131 OE 25 Wea OT al eeOleae ODE 
598 2,369 4.87 Di 85 ne 199 7,605 56.71 
REGION 13 - OTTAWA VALLEY 
REVENUE 
1952 
Tmt ttt tr rene een ne - Revenue ------------------------------------_- 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ----Total---- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits (Net (Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$000 $000 $000 ™OOO $'000 “$000 ~$*'000 
13, 664. 3, 082 139 -- -- HiNey SG cyelee | Helaypier: 
Oo 105 8 19 -- 13 595. 66:73 
202 48 4 -- -- h 258 160.10 
184, 50 6 -- -- 17 2542 BOGE 
203 Bil g -- -- qi 270 66.58 
161 46 1 -- ae 4 PTA bo ATT 
4.30 135 M wes ae 13 582 64.28 
15,284 San hy/ aval Lg =- 501 19,492 80.65 
-- 574 (1) a 396 ly O14 
ay a -_ - 389 “=. = 889 
oa - 240 -- -- -- --  - 2ho 
ae == ee - 19 =e ars S 1 
15, Ook 3,551 Lyi =< 7 55 19,85 82.16 
Yd yh 4 -- -- 0 52l 62.40 
486 51 8 26 le ee fie 
19 2 (1) -- -- 1 BBR .peay 


REGION 13 - OTTAWA VALLEY 


ASS@SSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 


DEBT (Degenture, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans) 


Lanark (continued) 
Townships -Rural 
Montague 
under 2,000 (12) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Lanark 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
NET TOTAL LANARK 


Prescott 
Towns 
Hawkesbury 
Vankleek Hill 
Villages 
under 2,000 (2) 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4 ,999 (3) 
under 2,000 (}) 
Total Municipalities 
Prescott 


Russell 
Town 

Rockland 
Village 

Casselman 
Townships-Rural 

2 000-1. , 999 (4) 
Total Municipalities 
Russell 


Total Municipalities- 

Prescott and Russell 

United County of 

Prescott and Russell 

Ad justments-County Rates 

Grants-Municipalities to 
County 

NET TOTAL PRESCOTT AND 

RUSSELL 


Renfrew 
Towns 

Pembroke 

Renfrew 

Arnprior 
Villages 

under 2,000 (5) 
Townships-Rural 

2,000-4 ,999 (2) 

under 2,000 (23) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Renfrew 


1952 
Density----- Tax Levy 
of 
Assessed Assessed per 
Population Population Total Capita 
per Acre $000 
2,539 0.0K 15 -.O1 
11,0 0.02 408 36.88 
3, Be 0.05 13 0.10 
3h, O45 OmO5) is fe) 0.10 
207 6.5) 27k. 37.56 
1528 213 28 .02 
2,070 0.99 15.90 
(sipllcy¢ 0.05 stele) MAO) IIL 
54.95 0.0} 216 39.24 
CM DHT TOs05it 5; 36.37 
eIY AS) Disoo a eS 
Maes ry 25 .23 
13,646 0.06 488 35.79 
17,052 0.07 55 3a169 
41,599 0.08 aL 3h .86 
“HI,599 CeGe. 1,551 34786 
LUE) PsN: 635 50.52 
15533 Sue 350 h6 wh 
yee hy 22 53.52 
4,696 2 all 104 22.90 
4 YL O05 ty 28 .06 
oP jOLe 0.02 _ 5 23 .25 
oe (ea 0.05 2,0 3h .88 


----Debt----+--- 
per: 

Total Capita 
$ '000 $ 

iM ees 

115 206.95 

2 O0n*) SaO ene 

ie 2.09 

D015 | Oe.50 

3h6 k7. 76 

hehe aby sen 

y 1,96 

Weal SO 

Sie elOnule 

COS y ples 

13 5.92 

TKO) MS lll 

279 20..43 

362, PT 7h. 


pee 


Ay L9e) M5e.09 
Cot (i235 
951 126,18 
662" 2120hr 
451 96.06 

5G) P62 
Ly 6.03 
3,461 59.96 
60 1.04 
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REGION 13 - OTTAWA VALLEY 


REVENUE 
pers ho eee 

ST es ot en one en = Revenue -~--~--------~------~-------------------- 
Real Property Grants marae Utilities and County ----Total---- 
and and Other Enterprises ace Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Bea Net (Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$000 $ 'O00 ~$*000 000 TOOO “$1000 $1000 as ae 
38 10 1 =< ae Atl) 4g 19.33 
LOW 268 6 ae ae 12 690 62.28 
1,391 35 19” == oe 6S 1,853 53.17 

-- 186 (1) — 234 dy 46}, 

a x 7s ea - 222 -- ~ 222 

<< ricae -- -- a= = eS 
Ls39L 528 19 == 12 T12 2,062 59.16 
27h 28 11 -- -- 12 325 44.66 
43 16 cs -- -- \ 64 42.18 
32 (1) = -- 17 BI 26523 
32h 72 2 -- -- 3 4Ol 49.11 
209 57 1 “ a 8 275 50.13 
B82 173 a0 == = THR L510 «5.66 
yl 8 ab -- -- (1) BO 22493 
28 if (1) -- -- (1) 325, 28219 
481 Ly ae -- -- 8 637 46.67 
550 156 D -- -- 3} val 42.18 
1,432 334 20 -- = 52 1,838  dupre3 

-- 308 nt -- LY 2h 780 

~~ -- -- -- - 443 -- - 443 

-- ee - a =a aald ey Te 
1,432 607 el -- Tr To BuO. BLISL 
60} 72 ns 8 -- 31 728 57.86 
350 59 2 == -- 12 WAS ESO aN: 
2h.2 23 2 2S -- 13 280 61.87 
104 20 2 — as 2 135 28.74 
123 35 2 -- -- 2 162 = 36.41 
546 2h7 2 -- -- 1 821 34.26 
159690" 5 56 30 aN o == See 2,549 Ry 


Renfrew (Continued) 
Adjustments-County Rates 
Grants-Municipalities to 
County 
Utilities 
NET TOTAL RENFREW Cuter 0.05 2,013 3.88 3,521 “61.00 
NET TOTAL - OTTAWA VALLEY 375,859 Open 205213 55e7O 40,290" der. co 
REGION 
REGION 13 - OTTAWA VALLEY 
EXPENDITURE 
1952 oq 
8S 3 ra 
2 Soo bs 3 6 S 
dq oagp og Of pa 
Bea ees oe See 
3 # Oo % 3) © aa 0 & a 
oY ooo A Q P Oo Oss) oe Oo Oo 
YO Oo bY & rt Ad ‘dp a > QO td 
ee) Pate Ge. be) ater” Gls ae 
5S AS 3 iy aS BO o86 
geroeton $1000  $10000 $'000 $000 "OOO $000 
ity 
Ottawa Tole 2,969 Si IL UNS 612 e323 
Town 
Eastview 58 els 108 29 5 So 
Villages 
under 2,000 (2) NS 32 36 12 -- 1 
Townships-Suburban 
Gloucester 22 12 7 -- (1) 3 
Nepean en aly Te -- ae 3 
Townships-Rural 
Osgoode 9 as 69 (1) 2 4 
under 2,000 (7) 30 23 203 -- 1 4 
Total Municipalities WSO Bee IEA Shilive ES euy 620 1,448 
County of Carleton ppl 2he 500 -- -- -- 
Ad justments-County Rates Se = os -- -- -- 
Grants-Municipalities to -- - 140 - 67 -- -- == 
County 
Utilities == ac aS =S =e = 
NET TOTAL CARLETON 1,221 Se 2,350 1 ,ely 620° 1,hh8 
Lanark 
Separated Town 
Smith's Falls 36 66 8h al 20 Li 
Towns 
2,000-4 ,999 (3) 5k 70 82 27 16 12 
Village 
Lanark 3 3 2 (1) th 2 
Townships -Rural 
Montague 3 ik 14 -- (1) (1) 
under 2,000 (12) 31 8 355, (1) 1 5 
Total Municipalities ae: Fn 537 wee) “350 9 apo 
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REGION 13 - OTTAWA VALLEY 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans 


1952 
Density------ Tax Levy------ Debt--------- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per per 


Population Population Total Capita Total Capita 


per Acre $*000 $ $*000 


(c) No breakdown of grants for Ottawa available. 
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REGION 13 - OTTAWA VALLEY 


REVENUE 
1952 
eae tt Revenue --------------------------------------- 
Real Property Grants eee ae Utilities and County ----Total----- 
and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Sone (Net (Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
"000 $000 $*000 "000 ‘O00 ~~ $'000 $000 
a 3 e392 =a -=392 
ee <Ge -- -- -- at 
-- -- -- - 2 -- Se Dee 72 
1,969 75 30 6 6 89° 2,575 Gh. 
20,076 5,461 2h1 6 29 822 26,635 70.87 
REGION 13 - OTTAWA VALLEY 
EXPEND ITURE 
as 1952 
E ‘ Y 
S Fy ) a 4 ---Total----- 
) Ad a n te ‘= q CoN qo ie vo 
a BOS ie Gon seca a Ba uy g 5 
du 9O PY Hr u;g “4 Oo o ao o 5 d 
28 @85 S92 B°s~- FRS5 83 3 urea 
a = ANH re (21S) DP 3 Of OG OG fo) be. AO 
"000 = $ "000 "O00 $ "000 FOO $'000  $*000 $1000 “hex 
yan 57005 L215 io 21h -- 383. 16,290. 81.07 
30 200 32 -- =< 72 -- 605 37.99 
z 62 16 -- 11 60 6 252 156.25 
5 109 (1) -- 15 52 2 267. 42.45 
i 104 if -- -- 41 1 267 65.73 
i er y) wae “< uh 3 209 54.95 
4 179 6 -- == 120 8 578. 63.83 
(5 5, 700 1532 73 240 389 03 18,468" “76-41 
105 -- " 68 -- 3 -- 35 1,004 
-- -- =o =< = - 389 -- - 389 
=i -- - 8 -- -- -- - 7(¢) - 2ko 
ks a =e - 19 -- -- - 19 
BLO 5, 100 £5399 5 2h3 -- 31 18,82” 77.89 
20 178 74 3 1 — 1 521 62.47 
9 177 x7 16 i! 76 4 561 46.43 
te "e A. -- -- 3 (1) 22 26.86 
<e = 14 2 49 19.26 
< ie : == 5 129 9 692 62.53 
R alEa 511 102 19 i 222 16 1,045 52.96 


Lanark (Continued) 

County of Lanark 

Adjustments-County Rates 

Grants-Municipalities to 
County 

NET TOTAL LANARK 


Prescott 
Towns ; 
Hawkesbury 
Vankleek Hill 
Villages 
under 2,000 (2) 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4,999 (3) 
under 2,000 (4) 
Total Municipalities- 
Prescott 


Russell 

Town 

Rockland 

Village 

Casselman 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4,999 (4) 
Total Municipalities- 
Russell 


Total Municipalities- 

Prescott and Russell 

United County of 

Prescott and Russell 

Ad justments-County Rates 

Grants-Municipalities to 

County 

NET TOTAL PRESCOTT AND 

RUSSELL 


Renfrew 
Towns 
Pembroke 
Renfrew 
Arnprior 
Villages 
under 2,000 (5) 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-h , 999 (2) 
under 2,000 (23) 
Total Municipalities 
County of Renfrew 


REGION 13 - OTTAWA VALLEY 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
aS 25 
oO +t OSG 
ies DH os ° 
uh & ooo A Nn 
aes Rea eae 
cee) AS «3 As 
™O00 $ !000 "O00 
18 50 255 
a ae, - 10 
145 189 (82 
SL KL Why 
af 5 15 
y 1h Tf 
18 5 Lie 
13 2 Qh. 
6 h 10 
2 3 
26 8 189 
creer 15 “204 
107 82 476 
ey) a9 502 
nS wie Sie 
Pe 121 eyE} 
6h 139 Oh 
25 63 58 
21 32 64 
as) 14 25 
) 3 50 
5h. 13 306 
188 2h I5Or 
26 80 163 


Sanitation & 
Waste Removal 


g 
‘| 
(e) 


Recreation & 
Community 
Services 


(eo) 
(e) 
(oe) 


SSH 
fo 


POP es 


Conservation 
of 


Publie 
Welfare 


8 


[sere 


we) 
| : ine) hm oO 


F 
pe) 
ie, ica] 
Oo a 
doADn n 
-OouN” oO 
@ O'd a0 
855 wo2 4 
ko mnep mr ov G 
~~ (== le a) 
"O00 $*000 
26 9 
537. 11 
101 27 
15 1 
11 at 
111 mi 
66 uh 
304 34 
18 (1) 
13 (1) 
163 10 
1 10 
498 hh 
) 35 
pai (2 
194 om 
115 12 
80 18 
KL 3 
53 2 
255 k 
730 60 
12 12 
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REGION 13 - OTTAWA VALLEY 


EXPENDITURE 
osey 
n cD) 
ae 4 
thao gag 
Ee ee 
er Mae Pe ed 
ae) [= Ghd Sw 
P BB © fe) 0 fa 
T0000 000 
us 31 
19 38 
me 2 
Risen g eu hes 
=< 12 
= — 
ie 1 
=a 1 
ar 12 
: 12 
;s5 23 
2 3 
i 2 
2 iT%@) 


----Total---- 
z g 
6 by fh 
E £8 
$*000 g 
465 

- 222 

9 35} 

2,055 58.99 

310 2.53 
60 38.99 
50 2h 43 
4.03 49.36 
273 49.73 
1,096 LEY 
38) 23 43 
31 27 .63 
639 46.83 
723 Yo .43 
1,819 43.75 

846 

- 443 

== SB) 

2 1by 52.02 
7ll 56.52 
433° 57-51 
OTL Suelo 
135) 928368 
155 34 266 
803. 33.54 

2,514 43.56 


Renfrew (continued) 

Adjustments-County Rates 

Grants-Municipalities to 
County 

Utilities 

NET TOTAL RENFREW 


NET TOTAL-OTTAWA VALLEY 
REGION 
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REGION 13 - OTTAWA VALLEY 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
reat 
oe 
p qgdnop fay (0) 
qd ogy Of 
8 Bag Be 
aa Oo % oO o 
you ooo ‘dn Pw 
oo PA dM Sas 
ap oO Ay Qh a 
88 pfa Gee ae 
8000 Bt000 «F000 FTOGO- 
21k gyn 7 Ila 
bia (26) 3,879 4,86 13315 
——— —_—_—— =— 


REGION 14 - THE HIGHLANDS 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 


DEBT (Debenture, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans) 


Haliburton 
Townships-Rural 

Dysart et al (a) 

under 2,000 (8) 
Total Municipalities 
Provisional County of 

Haliburton 

Ad justments-County Rates 


NET TOTAL HALIBURTON 


Muskoka 

Towns 

2,000-4,999 (3) 

Bala 
Villages 

under 2,000 (3) 
Townships 

under 2,000 (18) 
Total Municipalities- 


Nipissing 

City 

North Bay 
Towns 

Sturgeon Falls 
Mattawa 

under 2,000 (2) 


1952 
Density----- Tax Levy----- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per 
Population Population Total Capita 
per Acre $'000 $ 
3,082 0.01 83 26.92 
4,602 0.02 122) (26.58 
7,68) 0.01 205 26.69 
7,684 0.01 205 20.09 
9,032 5 he 363 «440.23 
Be 0.16 POC 09 
ia 0.16 42 =5, .66 
12,052 0.02 suey = sagan 
PRE 0.04 cy  €36.60 
19,322 17.99 902 46.70 
5,132 5.16 Moe ere 
3,186 5.08 SO) a flonals: 
1,380 1.24 Pa W606 


qd 
aa 
Boy £5 
ee oO WwW 
Bae ae 
) i) OW 
mon oO Oo 
$'000 ~~ $00 
) in 
25) “908 
----- Debt+---=+-<- 
per 
Total Capita 
$*000 $ 
122 39.72 
HI Koy emcees) 
268° 3h. .99 
400 52.06 
“668 87.05 
138%, 153 .27 
76 98.99 
264 21.96 
Gy 2 yi Mek’ 
S72: 45.15 
135 126.24 
343 107.69 
61 hh .52 


(a) Comprises Townships of Dysart, Guilford, Harburn, Dudley, Harcourt, Bruton, 
Havelock, Eyre and Clyde. 


oO 
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REGION 13 - OTTAWA VALLEY 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
g - 2 
pe aoa 3 ---Total---- 
- 0 a a a 4 Oh A aa v ~ a 
4 g 3 Od 8 ea 3) SHS8 Ba by 2 
og > » 4H q (0) 4 oO oO ao a) 3 ‘d 
23 388 838 Bae Bee5 83 8 ne 
= fw ZAS Soa Ofbe 8 5 a aS 
"000 $*000 $*000 O00 $*000 $*000 $000 $*000 $ 
“- - -- -- = 392 -- -=392 
- 25 -- as ae iS me =< - 25 
-- -- -- = 2 -- -- -- ae 
171 750 72 == "Orang a=" Ton 2a. RES 
Deu: 7,584 1,657 16: 333 a 598 25,612 68 .15 
REGION 14 - THE HIGHLANDS 
REVENUE 
1952 
wr er rr een ne en ee ee eee Revenue --------------------------------------- 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ----Total------ 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits Net Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$*000 $ "000 $000 000 "000 ~~ $*000 $*000 $ 
82 51 ii 3 -- 13 150 48.81 
JOY / 80 z -- -- 4 202 4.3.94 
199 131 2 3 a= Lif 352 5.90 
rasa al ies -- 20 2 23 
-- -- -- -- - 20 -- - 20 
199 ie Fs 3 =< 19 355 33 
360 60 7 5 -- 21 453 50.20 
29 6 (1) = = 2 37 =: 99.77 
he ( (1) ae 4 a 68 .32 
374 215 y == -- 15 608 50.46 
sor 5 TL aL ae Bras) eS La 51.80 
897 116 3h he -- Tome tor 60.07 
193 58 3 5 -- 20) 281° 5h 79 
90 21 2 -- Fos 20> Sapne 
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REGION 14 - THE HIGHLANDS 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdrafts and Temporary Loans 


1952 
Density------ Tax Levy------- Debt------- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per per 
Population Population Total Capita Total Capita 
Nipissing (continued) per Acre 1000 $ $ *000 
Townships 
2,000-4.,999 (2) 6,548 O.14 180 27.48 437 66.69 
under 2,000 (9) 7,830 0.04 139° 227275 105 13.40 
Improvement District 
Cameron 196 0.02 3 13.94 a “2 
Zobal iMac oak elee K3 59h 0.15 153i Bost. NG Oas a eee 
Parry Sound 
Towns 
Parry Sound 570 linBa 261 50.54 70h 136.16 
under 2,000 (3) 1,700 0.96 34 20.06 a 9.99 
Villages 
under 2,000 (5) 2,944 1.06 84 28.62 nOe: | OBE Ty 
Townships 
under 2,000 (18) LO ie 0.02 283 25.04 es8 21.23 
Total Municipalities- 20, 786 0.03 662 31.90 1,436 69.09 
NET TOTAL-HIGHLANDS REGION 94,291 0.05 8 Olin oh oy 5,30) 61.33 
REGION 14 - THE HIGHLANDS 
EXPENDITURE 
1952 
> 3d 3 d 
p adn a qd 3 qd te 
qc ogy (e), fs! O Pp +P 
ae: Bao Be Pano ee 
Se yee ec i rae 
o ov pA od M4 “d +? i= Q 
a > (e) ie} a3 ag ada oO 5 fz d 
oS BS & a as Zon 66 
Haliburton $000 BrO00 F000 $000 $000 F000 
Townships-Rural 
Dysart et al (@) 14 14 58 1 -- 2 
under 2,000 (8) 20 6 102 1 (1) 2 
Total Municipalities 3) 20 160 2 il in 
Provisional County of 
Haliburton 3 5 -- -- -- -- 
Adjustments-County Rates -- == -- -- -- -- 
NET TOTAL HALIBURTON Tl 25 160 2 -- I 
Muskoka 
Towns 
2,000-4,999 (3) 46 60 83 9 21 9 
Bala 6 if ie dh 1 a 
Villages 
under 2,000 (3) 6 a, 1 1 1 
Townships 
under 2,000 (18) 5h. g 310 2 14 18 
Total Municipalities- De 82 Kas 13 3K 29 


1 er | 


REGION 14 - THE HIGHLANDS 


REVENUE 
1952 
ReGen ek ar Oe re Se Revenue ---------------- oe en nnn nnn rrr 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ----Total----- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits (Net ) (Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$000 $'000  —$*000 $ '000 “$'000 $'000 $'000 $ 
178 6 h -- -- 9 237 36.23 
138 137 2 =< -- 3 280 35.78 
3 3 (1) -- =< (1) 6 30.07 
1,522 391 7 L7 -- _ 112 2,11 0 
261 2h 5 -- -- 18 308 59.61 
34 6 1 -- -- 42 2h.73 
84. 13 1 2 -- 3 Alas We eee S| 
AIS 193 4 -- -- 11 481 43.88 
652 23h oa 2 “Tas OT 936 45.08 
BT 1,045 gil 57 -- 210 4,561 48.39 
REGION 14 - THE HIGHLANDS 
EXPENDITURE 
1952 
a eS Mn a 4 ---Total---- 
) a al a nO Be a x i, bat v 3 
=e aoe 8 S5e SBA Ba bu g 8 
a a Soo wod Age afe22 388 a 5 By 
& 3 G27 $88 Baa S862 ce S & aS 
$000 7000 TOOO +=$*000 $'000 $000 ™OO00 $*000 $ 
8 36 -~ -- (1) 8 15 156 50.78 
be 38 -- 9 ee: 5 LON SEs 00 
12 Th 2 == 9 20 20 357. 6.48 
15 -- -- -- -- -- 4 27 
ec -- -- -- -- - 20 -- - 20 
ey 7% BE -- 9 -- in 30k 7.49 
18 140 43 -- 13 -- 10 454 50.29 
(1) 7 (1) -- -- -- (1) 34 90.06 
£ ads, 3 -* -- is 48 61.87 
30 140 16 -- 4 -- 5 602 49.93 
pg he 302 “62 =~ 19 = 16 d,19p | 51.16 


Nipissing 
City 
North Bay 
Town 
Sturgeon Falls 
Mattawa 
under 2,000 (2) 
Townships 
2,000-4 ,999 (2) 
under 2,000 (9) 
Improvement District 
Cameron 
Total Municipalities- 


Parry Sound 
Towns 

Parry Sound 

under 2,000 (3) 
Villages- 

under 2,000 (5) 
Townships 

under 2,000 (18) 
Total Municipalities- 


NET TOTAL-HIGHLANDS 
REGION 
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REGION 14 - THE HIGHLANDS 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
c 
+4 en hy 
c od wo 
(ib) dt O Oy 
Agree 
Hou o 0 
oO wv pA, 
a Pp to) Ke} 
$3 88% 
$000 $*000 
HS 210 
ok 35) 
15 10 
3 3 
oh 1 
22 3 
1. (1) 
13) 278 
16 31 
3 8 
1h 9 
6 8 
19 56 
364, Wh 
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REGION 15 - CLAY BELT 


Sanitation & 
Waste Removal 


F 
je) 
le} 


—J 
Ww 


126 


2 : 
ies Bo 
sce op 
Po oO 
goo 54 
o wv 
aE as 
mon 58 
$*000 $ *000 
37 46 
4 ea 
1, > 
(1) 3 
3 5 
(1) LT 
= (1) 
in 103 
‘Ns 9 
2 2 
v4 3 
5 15 
29 29 
ey 165 


| 
| 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdrafts and Temporary Loans 


Cochrane 
Towns 

Timmins 
Kapuskasing 

2, 000-4 ,999 (2) 
under 2,000 (3) 
Townships 
Tisdale 

2,000-4 ,999 (2) 


1952 
Density----- Tax Levy---- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per 
Population Population Total Capita 
per Acre $'O000 $ 
25 , 910 9.69 1,27 48.12 
5 , 029 h 46 47L 93.65 
5,534 4.02 266 4.8.03 
35S dbo SS 9 Gora 
8,518 0.40 hil 48.20 
13293 0.04 180 24.70 


----Debt-------- 
per 
Total Capita 
$ *O00 $ 
TG: « GO, 
Ly daG. 231.95 
911 164.58 
300° O95 sel 
482 56.55 
LGJ. =22. 0) 
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REGION 14 - THE HIGHLANDS 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
a) 
oO AAD a “d 
2h. «BES ones’ cereale Senter fe aoe 
aed 30 w po at ie et eae 4 5 a 
eg gan Se Peeeen ee woe ae g 88 
oO 
$*000 “$'000 ~$*000 $*000 ~“$'000 $000 $*000 Ts OpOIsT eo 
85 396 52 -- -- -- yh 1,103 57.06 
35 17 11 -- -- -- 5 276 53.69 
10 3h 2 6 4 -- 7 111 34.79 
1 11 (1) -- -- -- (1) 97, 26a 70 
22 102 -- ch -- 11 S30 P35 L7 
26 45 2S == -- -- 9 271 34.56 
(1) 1 -- -- -- -- -- 6 29.71, 
179 “666 9 6 5 orm (Te ues 02 
ibs 1.33 35 -- -- -- 5 308 59.57 
d - = = ae 1 we 2h.A7 
3 37 & he 1 he 9 106. _ 35.92. 
30 105 I _ 1 == 5 484 Wh 
9 290 45 1 2 -- 20 qh0 865.20 
304 1,332 178 6 35 -- 136 KyA76 TKS 
REGION 15 - CLAY BELT 
REVENUE 
1952 
acaweccnnecsumrens ss se — aca sma wa = a=. REVENUE = 2 nn rrr 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ----Total----- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 


Business Tax Subsidies Permits Net Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$*000 $*000 $*000 000 *000 *000 $*000 $ 


1,234 316 eal -- -- 58 1,629 62.86 
470 34 4 -- -- 13 521 103.50 
266 42 8 -- -- 13. 327 59-14 
313 38 1 -- -- 5 357 113.21 
411 272 4 ae -- 35 Top “Ble 70 
179 160 2 29 -- 20 390 53.46 
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REGION 15 - CLAY BELT 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF aSSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans 


1952 
Density------ Tax Levy--------- Debt----- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per per 
Population Population Total Capita Total Capita 
per Acre $'000 $ $'000 $ 
Cochrane (continued ) 
Townships 
under 2,000 (6) 6,891 0.05 177 025206 Qn6 35075 
Total Municipalities 62, 328 Onl reg eoeS: L9.16 4,388 70.41 
Timiskaming 
Towns 
2,000-4 ,999 (3) 8,611 3.50 367 42.59 681 79.10 
under 2,000 (3) 2,269 2k 59 25.01 330 qs sn 
Village 
Thornloe 7s 0.12 38° TONS -- -- 
Townships 
Hes 18,459 0.89 (Do) “leds GO Tabane en, 
under 2,000 (17) (e) Ines 0.04 299. 25.06 lO 3h.39 
Improvement Districts, 
under 2,000 (3) 2,509 0.06 OTe. Sor 233: 92.88 
Total Municipalities 13, 956 Cle 15h 35.79 27350 53.50 
TOTAL-CLAY BELT REGION 106,28) Ont 156395" 306356, 7895 Mosee 
REGION 15 - CLAY BELT 
EXPENDITURE 
1952 
= 
ae Sa 
" 642 5 8 O bs 3g 
rn) ‘dO ‘d Oo ‘dp ap 
= g Pun Yo Pm Po WO Pd 
@ Oo 4%; AQ (2) @ eo 4 oO 4 oO 
oY oOo wo O AO Po Omar oO oO 
On) p Ay & od Md dA bp 4 I > nQ 
bo ace ee gb By 
Gis Ay PB Ay = n= Ra taiga Irie 
Cacia $*000 $!000 O00 O00 $ "000 O00 
Towns 
Timmins 113 262 5 114 yi 59 
Kapuskasing ain 78 69 26 i elt 
2,000-4 ,999 (2) 36 he Why vg 5 13 
under 2,000 (3) 19 27 63 18 10 8 
Townships 
Tisdale 61 8h. 107 29 3h 26 
2,000-4,999 (3) 48 33 123 10 3 17 
under 2,000 (6) 33 26 113 7 4 di 
Total Municipalities 3-7 552 63) OTL 120 137 


(e) ineludes Armstrong 1951 figures; 1952 figures not available by the municipality. 
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REGION 15 - CLAY BELT 


REVENUE 
1952 
TTR em mmm mmm nm ee ee ee REVGNUGC = - 2 2 Sa ena n e nme en een wen eens enn enna n 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County = = ----- Total---- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits (Net) Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$*000 ~ § 0007) SIO) a y emaeiCOeen se atOUO od. e1o00. fa + 
Beil Ly 3 =e -- 10 334 48.47 
3,050 1,006 43” 29 152 5,280 65.65 
367 59 5 1 =< 64 496 57.61 
59 14 a (1) -- 6 80 35.48 
3 il (1) -- -- (1) ise eoes 
139 326 16 -- ae 32, 1131330 62.38 
297 238 4 -- -- 34 573 48.0k 
87 153 (1 oat == 8 248 98.69 
15572 791 a it = "TA 25594 | 57-65 
4,622 Perak 69 30 ae 296 6,814 64.10 
REGION 15 - CLAY BELT 
EXPEND [TURE 
1952 
8 Hl : 
gs $32 EK os Sigtateens 
dH dH On n oA “dA 
ce Bee Sofa Bei a 8 oe Boab, : Hove 
eee $4 o ob nie Havant | age a 5 ty Ba 
8 3 Lo mep mre vd a yea o Fa 30 Oo 8 ve) a . oa 
— AD > © fy oO OG oO mG {e) S 
E'000- $000 $7000 ™O00 O00 ™OO0 O00 §=6—6§'000 SF 
ie 635 81 oF 25 =o 9 oo 61.63 
4 243 20 if 39 =< 3 534 106 .26 
13 110 15 al 10 -- 6 322 58 .28 
2 182 (1) -- 12 -- 2 343 108.72 
22 211 10 26 91 -- 39 740 86 .83 
20 69 18 -- (1) == 29 370 50.72 
14 8h 6 7 -- 6 321 46.61 
202 1,53h 150 61 185 =- On y, 227 67.82 
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REGION 15 - CLAY BELT 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
8 5 aR 
2 tab cee 
a # SH a By 
4 ou © 0 O ‘dW 
o oO PAs dx 
its Rot urd B 
oO 5 Ay bP 3 y= 
OOO revere) $*000 
Timiskaming 
Towns 
2,000-4,999 (3) ro (5 6 
under 2,000 (3) iy 9 1h 
Village 
Thornloe 1 (1) i 
Townships 
Teck I 72 ee 57 
under 2,000 (17) 51 28 270 
Improvement Districts 
under 2,000 (3) 26 15 MG) 
Total Municipalities 202 30). 574. 
NET TOTAL-CLAY BELT REGION 59 856 1,208 


REGION 16 - NICKEL RANGE 


Sanitation & — 
Waste Removal 


.?) 
is 
(eS 
So 
(e 
oO 


| 


Recreation & 
Community 
Service 
Conservation 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans) 


1952 
Density------ Tax Levy--- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per 
Population Population Total Capita 
per Acre $000 
Manitoulin 
Towns 
under 2,000 (2) SOV 3.15 19. @ 35 Oy 
Townships 
under 2,000 (11) 5) eae) 0.01 NOK 20.59 
Total Municipalities ny 35 O.O2Mee aloo, Wee ao 
Sudbury 
City: 
Sudbury 6,059 26.62 2,522 HSS 
Towns 
2,000-4,999 (3) 8 4.84 2.22 479 56.48 
under 2,000 (5) 4 563 IO r. lbs, 34.55 
Townships H 
McKim 12,700 0.83 319 25) ANS) 
Neelon & Garson 7,195 0.22 114 15.87 
Chapleau 4,127 © Wi, 119 28 .8h. 
under 2,000 (15) 11,515 0.03 222 19.29 
Improvement District 
Renabie 352 O.Oh 8 22.29 
Total Municipalities on, 095” 0.30 3,oh1 Pa Dpaest 
NET TOTAL-NICKEL RANGE 102,430 One eT 40.30 


REGION 


per 
Total Capita 


“F1000 ~ $ 


lof Health 


Poh Wah, ES 


721 84. .89 
4.50 98 .68 
1,021 80.40 
418 58.10 
425 103.04 
aU 27.23 

3 11.36 
9,603. 1OL.09 
9,906 96.73 
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REGION 15 - CLAY BELT 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
By a @® 
fy oa 4 ---Total--- 
‘e (e) ns oO Wed p 
o ote a dik od gy 
aie 3 Ond & Noi eae Se bi 4 8 
- es rs os p 4 qd oO dO o co o = d 
3 wo gow Y von PHEH @H3B5 83 re FS oo 
re) vo @ 
loli 2 ed eS) Dda O86 oof ro) & Ao 
$*000 revere) $*000 $*000 “$000 “$000 §'000 $000 FF 
ily 150 30 25 5 = 8 504 58.57 
1 23 a -- 1 shoe 8 7d 33-09 
aa 4 (1) vas meh ian ae 3 16.36 
88 435 45 6 =~ == 17 Poles 60.82 
36 128 19 -- 13 2 14 581 48.69 
4 Dil. ai 2 49 te 5 2.0 95 -53 
Th6 79 Tie ee oie is ho ~=—« By 5e6- STU 
34.8 2,328 262 69 253 = Wo 6,753. 203-54 
REGION 16 - NICKEL RANGE 
REVENUE 
1952 
rn RVC NUE - = - <2 oe nn nr rrr 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ---Total---- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits Net Net Revenue Amount Capita 
$000 $ '000 $*000 "O00 '000 $000 $ '000 $ 
78 16 at 5s -- 3 98 h.30 
103 62 2 == == 2 169 =. 32.43 
181 78 3 mie S= 5 POT, Sonaen 
2,47 508 53 -- -- 253. «3,261 +=: 70.80 
479 eae 3 4 -- 19 5u6 6.3L 
157 26 1 -- -- ly LOB HS 35 
274 228 6 -- == Sy 539 42.48 
114 187 6 -- -- 2h 331 45.96 
118 15 1 -- -- 9 143 34.60 
220 17 3 -- -- 9 03 34.96 
7 (1) -- -- -- 1 B23 450 
3,616 1,176 {6 I i 360 5,429 57.14 
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REGION 16 - NICKEL RANGE 


EXPENDITURE 
sas os ee 
03 ‘a 3 dd 
~ dah a 8 a “ 
re} ogy og O Pm pa 
() 4 O ‘d wo d P op 
dé a there a aa our id 
ou oOo 0 O 4 Pb wu (OVS) oa oO o 
ge ro al ee a BAM aie 
wv O 450 30 a 0 oO 0 ou 
OO Ay P 3 pay = ne mon EO 
OOO "O00 =. $ *000 O00 $000 "O00 
Manitoulin 
Towns 
under 2,000 (2) 8 8 19 1 6 iN 
Townships 
under 2,000 (11) 15 6 66 (1) (1) 2 
Total Municipalities —on TAD ono i 735 
Sudbury 
City 
Sudbury 261 480 314 158 101 5h 
Towns 
2,000-4,999 (3) 30 69 103 18 6 4 
under 2,000 (5) 15 oF 18 10 y 2 
Townships 
McKim ra 33 125 38 2 4 
Neelon & Garson 32 22 108 ie 3 5 
Chapleau 19 16 28 (1) 2 5 
under 2,000 (15) 2 2 202 2 3 alt 
Improvement District 
Renabie a (ay) (1) baie a = 
Total Municipalities yt” Row peaks se 210 Tel 85 
NET TOTAL-NICKEL RANGE 
REGION 64, 663 983 2h1 127 88 


7 
| 
| 
| 
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REGION 17 - SAULT 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans 


1952 
DISS hg om aes MMebig IWENB ASO SIGS Debt------- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per per 


Population Population Total Capita Total Capita 


per Acre $ 000 $ $*000 


Algoma 
CakGya 
Sault Ste. Marie 34, 086 G.57. 2,305 769.08 35323. “g7 he 
Towns : 
Blind River . 2,443 2.99 69 28.16 104 4.2.62 
under 2,000 (3 2,014 0.91 66 2.9 75 Ne 
Village ey fe BE AE 
Hilton Beach ye OR 3 19.95 is we) 
Townships 
Korah 5 , 38h OE, 138 25.56 17% - 32%93 
Tarentor us 3591) 0.20 |» 81 20.38 141 35.50 
under 2,000 (14) 8,645 0.02 | ) 226 26.14 36 4.18 
Total Municipalities 56, (19 O,LLY » er 6ae 1.80 3,856 68.00 
NET TOTAL-SAULT 96,719 Ori ies one Tio 3B56- BB 00 


C 1 Rute 
(") Total average of Michipicoten Township included-assessed average not available 
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REGION 16 - NICKEL RANGE 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
3 ae 
LR nee --~Total---- 
o dad a no A GQ - “d (0) 
o 4 es B 2 oO PP a du 3 > p ray 
ae (880 (82 pees eee ke eS 
oo J288 sgl Cagti eee gheae 2 be 4s 
aos fl ZAG Sama of 32 of ro) & ao 
000 “$000, = §TO0O «= ETOHOG «Ss: FTOOO.~—Ss-$ F000 S000 SIG. Sar 
y 31 i 1 -- 19 99.53 
Roe bh 3 = 25 ee 1 168 32.24 
10 15 Ta at he 25 aoe "20. TeBbis  Ya5e90 
226 1,092 391 -- -- “= 4k 3,081 += 66.88 
8 249 37 -- 5 -- 4 533. = 162.77 
18 81 8 ae 3 -- 3 189 KI U5 
31 Doe 61 -- 2 -- 26 520 4O.96 
sy) i 2 ce 2 -- 6 327) 
3 34 1 21 it -- 9 139: 333..16 
38 ou (1) == 3 -- 30 427 337.07 
2 6 oe = ae -- -- 9 26.21 
351 1,810 99 33 Gane -- 82° 5,225 97 
361 1,885 503 34 KL -- 102 5,492 53.59 
REGION 17 - SAULT 
REVENUE 
1952 
wr rrr rnne REVENUE - == - eo nn nn ne eee 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County = i ----- Total----- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits Net ) (Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
~~ $*000 $*000 $000 ™}OO "000 ~~ $000 $*000 $ 
2,319 167 2h. -- oe Dye? 2,652, 77.80 
69 10 a 4 -- 33 118, 8,20 
66 8 1 -- -- 4 79 39.04 
3 (1) (1) -- ~~ i! h 23.06 
131 30 L -- -- 1 163- 30.22 
81 19 1 ~- -- 3 10; 26.22 
204 167 4h -- oe il 386 44.60 
2,873 4OL 33 I == 195 2 bL-79 
as LOL 33 in a 195 3,50 61.79 


Algoma 

City: 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Towns 

Blind River 
under 2,000 (3) 
Villages 

Hilton Beach 
Townships 

Korah 
Tarentorus 
under 2,000 (14) 


Total Municipalities 


NET TOTAL-SAULT 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DI! 


Kenora 
Towns 
Kenora 
2, 000-4 , 999 (2) 
Keewatin 
Townships 
under 2,000 (4) 
Improvement District 
Sioux Narrows 
Total Municipalities 


Rainy River 
Towns 

Fort Frances 

Rainy River 
Townships 

under 2,000 (11) 
Improvement Districts 
Atikokan 

Kingsford 

Total Municipalities 
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REGION 17 - SAULT 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
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REGION 18 - LAKEHFAD 


1952 
Density-- 
of 
Assessed Assessed 
Population Population 
per Acre 
9,108 2.56 
5 08a 6.03 
1,644 1.03 
3, 636 0.Ok 
208 0.08 
9,677 0.20 
8,146 2.08 
We 2.28 
5,969 0.02 
3,056 0.10 
135 0.0L 
18,663 


ae=— Tax he vy ———= 
per 

Total Capita 
$* 000 $ 

598 65.69 

296 858.21 
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522 + G4.07 

Bk 39.07. 

163 92729 

88 28.92 

Te LOA 

beO 12926 


ENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans 
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REGION 17 - SAULT 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
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REGION 18 - LAKEHEAD 
REVENUE 
1952 
wn ne err eer REVENUE - -- = ee rn re rr rrr rrr rrr 
Real Property Grants Licences Utilities and County ~---Total---+--- 
and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
Business Tax Subsidies Permits (Net Net) Revenue Amount Capita 
$'000 $*000 $*000 ™OOO ‘O00 ~$t000 ~~ $*000 $ 
598 68 10 26 -- 43 Th 82.80 
294 49 4 39 -- 47 433. 85 e27 
73 % 1 a= aes 2 83 50.44 
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REGION 18 - LAKEHEAD 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 
DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans 


Thunder Bay 
Cities 
Fort William 
Port Arthur 
Towns 
Geraldton 
Townships 
2,000-4.,999 (2) 
under 2,000 (7) 
Improvement Districts 
Marathon 
under 2,000 (5) 
Total Municipalities 


TOTAL-LAKEHEAD REGION 


Kenora 

Towns 

Kenora 

2, 900-4 , 999 (2) 
Keewatin 

Townships- 

under 2,000 (4) 
Improvement District 
Sioux Narrows 

Total Municipalities 


Rainy River 
Towns 
Fort Frances 
Rainy River 
Townships- 
under 2,000 (11) 
Improvement Districts 
Atikokan 
Kingsford 
Total Municipalities 


Thunder Bay 
Cities 
Fort William 


per Acre $*000 


1952 
Density------ Tax Levy-------- 
of 
Assessed Assessed per 
Population Population Total Capita 


36,888 4.59 2,670 
33,698 5.69 2,141 
3,017 BEG 128 ka. hg 
65057 0.03 233 36.58 
7210 0.0} 251 34.78 
2,000 1.00 228 113.85 
5 bbs 0.06 276 


Dh 615 0.18 5,927 —62.6h 


132,955 0.12 7,840 
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Sanitation & 
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REGION 18 - LAKEHEAD 


Licences 
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REVENUE 
1952 


Utilities and 


County 


----- Total------ 
Other per 
Revenue Amount Capita 
$*000 $000 
129 2,995 81.19 
305 2,619 Ft poqas 
10 180 59 .80 
atBh 323 50.75 
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6 273: 136.54 
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505 7,073 Th .75 
662 9,687 72.87 
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Thunder Bay (continued) 


Port Arthur 

Town 

Geraldton 
Townships- 

2000-4 ,999 (2) 
under 2,000 (7) 
Improvement Districts 
Marathon 

under 2,000 (5) 
Total Municipalities 


TOTAL-LAKEHEAD REGION 
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EXPENDITURE 
1952 
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REGION 19 - JAMES BAY 


ASSESSED POPULATION, DENSITY OF ASSESSED POPULATION, TAX LEVY, 


DEBT (Debentures, Bank Overdraft and Temporary Loans ) 


Kenora-Patricia Portion 
Improvement District 
Balmer town 


Total Municipalities 


TOTAL-JAMES BAY REGION 


Assessed 


1952 
Density 
of 
Assessed 


per Acre 


per per 


Population Population Total Capita Totat Capita 


$1000 $$ *000 
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LOALO.98 281. 307.63 
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EXPENDITURE 
1952 
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REGION 19 ~ JAMES BAY 
REVENUE 
1952 
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and and and Other Enterprises Rates Other per 
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REGION 19 - JAMES BAY 


EXPENDITURE 
1952 
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Total Municipalities 6 cS oe = = (1) 
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REGION 6 -- -- -- -~ *(1) 
REGION 10 - KAWARTHA (continued from page 52) 
EXPENDITURE 
1952 
33 3 d 
a 6 P 4 
“5 (SW Raion 
® Boas a8 ee i 
di es ge Sas eg 
© o 4 Ay 13) (00) \ a ey 
uu owuoo dQ 2 (0) ®o 3 eS aha 
oO Wo p eee ret dp 4 | zg 
5 6 40 3 6 8 3 @ OL8 Os 
Oo Ay P Y= ee mon oO 
$ *000 $000 "O00 *OO0O0 $*000 1000 
Victoria 
Town o 
Lindsay 36 72 29 16 Oh 13) 
Villages 
under 2,000 (5) 1 20 1 3 2 1 
Townships-Rural 
2,000-4 ,999 (2) 8 6 65 ee iL a 
under 2,000 (9) 30 aia 156 B) 3 3 
Total Municipalities —Bo- OSs, eer. ii Seren (3Ot aeeLone 
County of Victoria 78 38 26) ais a sire 
Adjustments-County Rates Se Be es _ a oS 
Grants- Municipalities Se = 5 Be, 3 ash ae = 
County 
NET TOTAL VICTORIA Toh oupieers 531 roa Sauer aia 
NET TOTAL-KAWARTHA REGION 1,091 1, OL 3,666 30 390 292 


Footnotes: 

(1) Less than $500.00 
(a) Information not available by municipalities. 

(b) Grant from Owen Sound, not classified (Region 9). 
( 

( 


c) No breakdown of grants for Ottawa available (Region 13). 

d) Comprises Townships of Dysart, Guilford, Harburn, Dudley, Harcourt, Bruton, 
Havelock, Eyre and Clyde (Region 14). 

(e) Includes Armstrong 1951 figures; 1952 figures not available by the municipality. 
(Region 15). 

ea Total average of Michipicotin Township included-assessed average not available. 

(Region 17). 
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THE METROPOLITAN REGION 
Introduction 


The Metropolitan Region is made u 
) p of York, Peel and Halton Counties 
tome land area of ahogr Aw! square miles. It is the most densely populated Region in. 
i663 rovince, having an estimated population density of 809.2 per square mile in 


; The earliest white settlement in the region was a mission established 
by the Sulpician order at the Indian village of Tarantou. This was followed, some- 
time between 1720 and 1730, by a small trading post near the mouth of the Humber 
River. The post grew in importance until, in 1750, it was replaced by a fort, 

Fort Rouille, which was built three miles to the east, on a point of land over- 
Looking the entrance to Toronto Bay. This fort, which had a garrison of one 
officer, two sergeants, five soldiers and a storekeeper, was burned in 1759 to 
prevent its capture by the English. 


Ipc doh ar) strip of land bordering the old fur-trading trail between 
Lake Huron and Lake Ontario was purchased from the Indians by the Governor, Lord 
Dorchester, who intended to re-open the route from the northwest which by-passed 
Michilimachinac, Detroit and Niagara, since the Treaty of Paris had awarded them 
to the Americans. As part of Dorchester's plan a town plot was surveyed at Toronto 
but nothing more was done about settling the district until ten years later. 


In 1793 Governor Simcoe, disregarding the Dorchester plan, built a 
fort near the ruins of Fort Rouille and laid out a new town, forty acres in extent, 
on a level tract where the Don River empties into the Bay. Whereas the Dorchester 
scheme had contemplated a trading post, this new town, named York, was planned as 
the capital of Upper Canada. Here Governor Simcoe set up his government in part of 
the tent which he had bought at the sale of Captain Cook's effects before leaving 
England. The rest of the tent was occupied by the Simcoe household during the 


winter of 1793-4. 


The new capital grew slowly. In 1797 it contained twelve houses, 
and a census taken in 1805 showed a total of only 474 inhabitants. During the 
early years of its existence York was cordially detested by the United Empire 
Loyalist settlements in the colony, as the oligarchy controlling the little capital 
constantly schemed to extend its authority. However, by 1834, the town had out- 
grown its early boundaries and some of the characteristics which had rendered it 
obnoxious to the rest of the colony. In that year, with a population of 9,254, it 


was incorporated as a city under the name of Toronto. 


The city's first mayor, W.L. Mackenzie, took an active part in Cana- 
dian politics until the collapse of the rebellion, which he led, in 1837. Although 
the rebellion was a fiasco, it did attract the attention of the British government 
to the unhealthy political situation in Canada and thus brought about much-needed 


reforms. 


When the capital was moved to Kingston, after the Act of Union in 
red a depression which lasted until the return of the Government 


Shortly afterward, with the building of the Ontario, Simcoe and 
y with the United 


1840, Toronto suffe 


nine years later. 
Huron Railroad in 1851 and the signing of the Reciprocity Treat 


States three years later, the prosperity of the city was assured. 


Metropolitan Area 
ES ae ese meee 


"an Act to Provide for the Federation of the Municipalities in the 
ain Financial and other Purposes" was passed by 


Toronto Metropolitan Area for cert 
Unification of common services in the area came 


the Ontario Legislature in 1953. 
into effect at the beginning of this year. 


The Toronto Metropolitan Area thus created is composed of 13 munici- 
palities: Toronto, East York, Etobicoke, Forest Hill, Leaside, Long Branch, Mimico, 
New Toronto, North York, Scarborough, Swansea, Weston and York. These are the sec- 
tions of York County which have been most affected by a 24 per cent. increase in 
the population between 1941 and 1951. During this period, while the population of 


the city proper increased 1 per cent., the population of the surounding munici- 
palities now forming part of the Metropolitan area increased 82 per cent. These 
areas had become structurally part of the city, but had their own elected councils, 
their own schools and systems of local services. Housing development and provision 
of transportation, water, sanitation and school facilities were hampered by the 
lack of a central authority. 


The Council set up under the Act consists of 24 members: the mayor, 
two senior controllers and the senior alderman from each of the nine wards of 
Toronto, and the mayor or reeve of each of the twelve outlying municipalities. 
The first chairman, F.G. Gardiner, was appointed by the Province, Subsequent 
chairmen are to be selected by the Council. A Metropolitan School Board of 22 
members parallels the Metropolitan Council. 


Although the local governments will retain their indentity and con- 
tinue to have a vital part in the provision of public services in the area, the 
metropolitan government will assume about a dozen functions which have outgrown 
local boundaries. It will be responsible for assessments, water supply, sewage, 
drainage, arterial roads, certain welfare services, public transportation, planning, 
financing and constructing new schools, payment of maintainance assistance grants 
to local school boards, and raising capital funds for its own requirements and 
those of the local municipalities, the Metropolitan School Board and the Toronto 
Transit Commission. It will share with the local governments broad powers with 
respect to housing, redevelopment, parks and recreation areas. Taxation revenue 
will be obtained from each municipality according to its proportionate share of 


rateable property. 


Population 


The estimated population of the Metropolitan Region was 1,387,000 in 
1953, about 28 per cent. of the population of the Province the largest county, 
York, accounted for 91.5 per cent. of the total. 


The rate of population growth in the Metropolitan Region has been 
some what higher than that for the Province as a whole. During the period 1941-51 
the population of the Metropolitan Region increased 26.2 per cent., compared to an 
increase of 21.4 per cent. for Ontario. This increase has been due only in part 
to natural increase. A study of the age groups in the census reveals that the pop- 
ulation has been substantially increased by immigration from other parts of the 
Province, Canada, and other countries. In the 35-44 age group, for example there 
were 196,000 people in 1951, but there were only 171,000 recorded in 1941 in the 25- 
34 age group. The migration of adults to the Region also meant an increase in the 
children entering the Region. There were eighty thousand in the 15-19 age group 
in 1951, but in 1941 only seventy thousand were recorded in the 5-9 group, for 


example. 


The influx of people into the Metropolitan Region is reflected in 


the high proportion of the labour force to the total population. In Toronto S| Oi ab 


per cent. of the population is included in the labour force, the highest percentage 


among all the major Ontario centres. 


The most important characteristic of the population in the Region is 
the concentration of urban population. Approximately 93 per cent. of the popula- 
tion was classed as urban in the 1951 census. Lower birth rates, a phenomenon 
typical of urban communities, is characteristic of the Metropolitan Region. The 
Region has the lowest birth rate of any in the Province, only 23.0 per thousand 
population in 1951. The average for the Province during the same period was 2bweO 


Commerce & Finance 
Ne 


Toronto is the commercial metropolis of Ontario and one of the two 
The wholesale trading orbit of the city encom- 
The importance and extent of this whole- 
The table below although computed from 


major financial centres of Canada. 
passes the southern part of the Province. 


sale market is not generally recognized. 
1941 census data, shows clearly that the major proportion of the sales of various 


types of wholesale establishments in Ontario is made hy Toronto firms. The pattern 
of sales to be revealed in the 1951 census is not expected to differ much from this, 


although sales will be substantially higher. 


T3 


WHOLESALB TRADE 


=a LOL = 
Toronto 
ESTABLISHMENTS TOTAL SALES Sales 
$* 000,000 As a & of 
Toronto Ontario Toronto Ontario Ontario 
Wholesales proper 1,846 3,539 532.6 817.8 65 
Manufacturers sales branches 301 548 356.9 478.6 15 
Agents and brokers 488 654 ney alee 207.6 82 
Other operations 152 1 503 15 3 240.7 sah 
TOTAL TRADE 2,107 6, 244 e260) IS TF 65 


Source of Original Data: Census of Canada, 1941. 


In the realm of finance the influence of the Toronto money market 
extends throughout the nation and beyond its borders. Five of the eleven chartered 
banks have their head or chief offices in Toronto, and the chief offices of numer- 
ous insurance, trust, and loan companies are established in the city. Twenty of 
some fifty insurance companies operating in Canada have head offices in Toronto. 
Markets for both stocks and bonds have widened and developed steadily, with the 
result that Toronto now has more investment dealers than any other city in Canada. 
The three largest investment firms in Canada are located in Toronto--A.E. Ames, 
Wood Gundy, and Dominion Securities. Finance, insurance, and real estate companies 
employed 5.8 per cent. of the total labour force in the Metropolitan Region, con- 
trasted with other Ontario centres which employ between one and two per cent. 


The volume of cheques traded in the clearing house is an indicator 
of the financial prowess of a city. In recent years the total value of cheques 
cashed in the Toronto clearing house has exceeded that of any other in the country, 
and accounts for more than one-quarter of the Canadian total. 


The Toronto Stock Exchange, the pulse of the financial community, was 
established in 1852. Opened in a period when British capital was difficult to 
obtain, the exchange made possible the development of a Canadian money market. 
Since that time its volume of trading has increased until it has become one of the 
foremost in the world, and the largest with respect to mining shares. The number 
of stocks listed on the exchange, only 36 in 1861, reached a total of 1,040 with 
a listed value in excess of twenty billion dollars at the end of 1953. The 
Exchange reports that for the second time in its history, Toronto Stock Exchange 
figures eclipsed all other exchanges on the North American continent in share ac- 


tivity during 1953. 


Another indicator of the financial importance of a city is the size 
and distribution of personal income among the inhabitants. According to taxation 
statistics for 1950, issued by the Department of National Revenue, approximately 
g,800 returns reporting more than $10,000 taxable income were received in the 
Toronto district. This represents almost twenty per cent. of the people reporting 


such incomes in Canada. 


CHEQUES CASHED THROUGH CLEARING HOUSE CENTRES 
Million Dollars 


Montreal Toronto Ontario Canada 
1939 8,759 10,174 13,618 31,617 
1946 18 , 828 19,907 30, 402 69,248 
1951 29,185 32,272 47,047 112,185 
1952 31,720 36,607 be, 141 125,197 
1953 34 179 42,579 59,074 137,417 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa 
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Transportation 


Toronto is the transport hub of Ontario. In volume of cargo handled 
the harbour ranks fourth in Canada. It has a depth of 25 feet, but could be dred- 
ged to admit all ships entering the St. Lawrence Seaway, which will have a maximum 
depth of 27 feet. Expansion of harbour facilities is now being: considered to 
handle the increase in shipping expected after the completion of the Seaway. The 
harbour is open nine months of the year. 


The city is also the division point for east-west rail traffic, with 
lines giving direct service to all parts of the country and linking with American 
railways. Although railways are vital to many Toronto industries the emphasis in 
recent years has been on increased highway construction. The result of this pol- 
icy is a more adequate coverage by road than rail in southern Ontario. The Met- 
ropolitan Region is now served by dual highways from the east, the west, and the 
north. A trucking service on a daily schedule from Halifax to Vancouver with a 
change of carrier at Toronto was instituted during 1953. The airport at Malton, 
13 miles from Toronto, is the focal point of air routes in Canada. 


Manufacturing 


The gross value of goods manufactured in the Toronto area in 1950 
was 92.5 per cent. of the Metropolitan Region's total. In spite of suburban growth, 
77 per cent. of the Region's production came from Toronto city. While the Toronto 
area overshadows all its neighbours in importance, it should not be forgotten that 
the gross value of production of Halton and Peel counties alone, $133.2 million in 
1950, was greater than that of many whole regions. 


Manufacturers in the Metropolitan Region employed an estimated 
234,000 employees in 1953, or slightly more than one-third of the provincial total. 
Average wages, $62.62 during 1953, were exceeded in nine other regions of the 


Province. 


Why has Toronto grown so large in this century? The city had already 
reached a fair size in late Victorian times. In 1901, the 218,504 people living in 
Toronto accounted for 10.0 per cent. of Ontario's and 4.1 per cent. of Canada's 
population. By 1951, the Greater Toronto population of 1,117,470 was 24.3 per cent. 
of Ontario's and 8.0 per cent. of Canada's totals. This percentage distribution of 
the population was reached by about 1931. It is not surprising that industrialists 
build in an area that offers them a minimum of 8 per cent. of all Canadian sales 
with very little shipping expense. (Montreal contains 9.9 per cent. of the Canadian 
people while New York has 8.4 per cent. of the American population.) The market is 
proportionally larger for makers of producers’ goods. Thus, an easy and obvious 
partial answer to the question above is that the city grew because it was already 
large. The sheer size of the market for all kinds of goods causes a movement to- 
wards it which automatically makes the market still larger. 


What were the natural advantages of Toronto that made it the second 
largest city in Canada as early as 1871, before manufacturing was important? No- 
pody really knows why, although the city does seem to be favourably located for dis- 
tribution of goods to and from the north, west and east parts of the Province, The 
presence of one of the few good harbours on the North shore of Lake Ontario certainly 
helped to concentrate trade that might otherwise have been spread among several 


towns. These slight advantages were increased when the railways used Toronto as a 


junction point after 1853. 


The harbour is the fourth most important in Canada in terms of tonnage 
handled. Montreal, Vancouver, and Hamilton handle more freight. Toronto-Port 
Credit handled a total of 5,695,986 tons of freight in 1952. This consisted almost 
entirely of coal (mostly soft coal) or oil brought in from other sprovinces or coun- 
tries. Very few goods were shipped out. Thus the harbour derives its importance 
largely from the presence of the city, with its voracious appetite for fuel, and not 


the other way around. 


Until 1949, a large proportion of new manufacturers’ located in the 


Metropolitan area. This pattern has changed slightly since then as shown by the 


following table. 


1949 1950 1951 1952 
New Industries AT 78 ge 126 
Greater Toronto a1 26 25 aa 
Other Ontario Areas 16 52 67 89 


The following firms which have built or are building plants in Tor- 
onto are, perhaps typical of newcomers. These are: Canadian S.K.F. (Sweden, ball 
and roller bearings), Barber-Greene, (U.S.A., Materials handling and road-building 
machinery), Exide Batteries (U.S.A.), Clyde Tube Forgings (U.K., pressure piping 
for petroleum, chemical, and marine engineering), Somerville (Canada, automotive 
panels), Canadian Stackpole (U.S.A., electronic components), Mall Tool (U.S.A., 
chain saws, portable power tools), Ansco (U.S.A., partial manufacture of photo- 
graphic materials), Molson's Brewery (Canada), Consumers Glass (Canada, contain- 
ers )Upjohn (U.S.A., ethical drugs) and Lennox Furnace (U.S.A. furnaces, air 
conditions). New industries established in the Metropolitan Region total sixty- 
two in 1953. 


While the number of new Canadian-owned firms has increased sharply 
since 1945, many are still foreign-owned - largely American and (since 1951) 
British. American manufacturers are said to have a greater investment in the Tor- 
onto area than in any other city outside the United States. 


In 1951, 78.3 per cent. of the total Metropolitan Region's labour 
force worked 50 weeks or more, the highest figure in the Province. Manufacturing 
employment indices, however, show more variation. In 1951, the lowest point on the 
manufacturing index, 107.7, was 2.8 per cent. below the highest point, 111.8, while 
in 1952 the difference was 9.8 per cent. This was. a slightly greater deviation 
than that shown by province-wide manufacturing employment in the latter year. This 


was 8.9 per cent. 


In 1950, the Region's gross value of production was 32.0 per cent, of 
Ontario's and 15.8 per cent. of Canada's manufacturing. It is interesting to com- 
pare these percentages with those given above for emplcyment, and with wages and 
salaries of 1950. Metropolitan Region manufacturers paid $502.4 million in wages 
and salaries in 1950, 35.6 per cent. of those paid in Ontario and 18.1 per cent. 


of Canada's. 


Presumably the Region's gross value of production would be higher if 
it included more highly mechanized industries, i.e. blast furnaces, pulp and paper 
mills, oil refineries, chemical plants, etc., where the value of product per man is 
very high. The other figures require little comment. 

Comparisons in the table below may help in giving some perspective to 
the Toronto area's size and importance. The cities chosen are similar in size and 
in industry to Tormto, but none can be regarded as a carbon copy of the others. 


Metropolitan Net Value 
Area Firms Employees of Production 
"000 
Buffalo 1,694 183 , 876 1,023, 231 
Toronto 4,348 LOT sces 915,544 
Montreal 546 PIT; 522 971,259 


The Canadian figures are for 1950, and the American for 1947. The gross value of 
production is simply the manufacturers! receipts from the sale of goods (sales tax 
excluded), while the net value of production is the gross figure less the cost of 


fuel and materials. American authorities refer to it as net value added by manufac- 
disentangles manufacturing costs from the costs of 


ture. The result more or less : 
mining, lumber ing , farming and other primary industries. The gross value of prod- 
) was only 5.3 per cent. higher in Toronto than in 


uction per employee ($10,815 
Montreal ($10,266) while the average net value of production was 9.5 per cent. 


higher ($4,890 as against $4,465) in Toronto as compared to Montreal. This was, 
perhaps, one of the main reasons why average manufacturing wages and salaries in 
Toronto were 7.7 per cent. higher ($2,484 as against $2, 306) than in sane. How- 
ever, average factory salaries and wages in Buffalo ($3,031) in 1947 were 56 per 
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cent. higher than they were in Toronto that year, and 22 per cent. higher than 
they were in Toronto three years later. This is not to imply that real incomes 
in the two cities varied as much as money incomes did. The high cost of services, 
for example, in high income areas like Buffalo tends to reduce this gap in living 
standards, but no precise measurements of this are available. 


More than three-quarters of the manufacturing firms in the Toronto 
area have less than 50 employees, only 351 (1950 figures) hiring more than 100. 
However, the latter accounted for 62.1 per cent. of the employees and 67.8 per 
cent. of the gross value of production. 


What is produced in the Toronto area? Nearly everything. A long 
list of everyday articles -- soap and toothpaste, soup and macaroni, sausages, 
beer, gin, shoes, suits, carpets, jute bags, cloth of all kinds, corsets, window 
sashes, furniture, paper, typewriters, alarm clocks, motor cars, hot water tanks, 
television and radio sets, bicycles, paint, fertilizer, fountain pens, jewellery, 


brooms, neon signs, toys, and umbrellas. 


The food and beverage products industry had the greatest dollar value- 
$480.9 million in 1950, which was 23.7 per cent. of all manufacturing in the 
Metropolitan area. The largest fraction -- about 40 per cent. of this value -- 
comes from meat packing (mostly Swift Canadian and Canada Packers). In addition 
many other firms supply a great variety of foods for the local markets. 


The second most important industry in terms of dollar value was iron 
and steel products. The total, $261.6 million in 1950, was 12.9 per cent. of Tor- 
onto's manufacturing. This included goods with little in common except their raw 
material, which was not made in this Region. Twenty-eight per cent. of this total 
came from industrial machinery -- most of Ontario's industrial machinery. Products 
include conveyers, machine tools, farm machinery, and much special purpose equip- 
ment for various industries. Other goods in the iron and steel category are hoil- 
ers, bridges and platework, hardware, tools, heating and cooking equipment, iron 
castings, household and office machines, and sheet metal products. 


Closely allied with this field is the electrical apparatus industry. 
The gross value, $203.2 million in 1950, was 10 per cent. of the area's production. 
This was also about 35 per cent. of the value of all electric equipment built in 
Canada. Products were mostly appliances, not heavy machinery. Well known firms 
in this field include: General Electric, Addison, Crosley, Admiral, Hallicrafters, 
Motorola, Philco, Philips, Stromberg-Carlson, General Motors (Frigidaire), Sangamo, 
Ferranti, Moffat, Thor, Lincoln, Amalgamated Electric, Square 'D', and Lucas Rotax. 


Toronto is the provincial centre for the printing and publishing 


The 1950 value of its products ($147.9 million) accounted for most of 


industry. 
This also includes engrav- 


Ontario's and about 39 per cent. of Canada's printing. 
ing, lithographing, electrotyping but not blueprinting. The Canadian Almanac lists 
208 publications printed in the Metropolitan area (Montreal has 142). Included 

are three newspapers, several national trade and professional journals, national 
magazines, religious papers, and a sizeable foreign language press. 


Besides these industries, Toronto is the centre of Ontario's aircraft 
industry, represented largely by the two Britishfirms, A.V. Roe, and De Havilland 
(A.V. Roe is in Toronto Township, Peel county, just outside the Metropolitan area). 
Employment and production figures in this industry vary greatly from year to year. 
In 1950, these two firms employed a total of about 4,800. This figure nearly doub- 
led in 1951, while in 1953, A.V. Roe expanded to use about 14,000 and DeHavilland 
employed about 2,200. Average salaries and wages in this industry (Ontario, 1950) 
of $2,879 were noticeably higher than the average for all Toronto area manufacturing. 
This may be due to the combination of high skill and impermanence which is charac- 
teristic of the aircraft industry. Production of planes and parts in Ontario total- 
ed $24.0 million (largely parts) in 1950, and $56.9 million in 1951. This was, 
for each year, about one-half of the total Canadian output in vhe aircraft Reet 
No recent figures are available as to the number of machines built. The Federa 
Government has recently announced plans to stabilize production (and employment ) 


at about the present level. 
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The amount of new manufacturing investment may give a clue as to the 
future of an area. As shown by the table, investment in the Metropolitan area has 
stayed at a fairly high and steady rate (excluding 1945 when materials were Scarce) 
Since the war ended. Steady Spending on repairs has tended to modify the violent 
shifts. associated with purchases of new capital equipment and buildings. 


Toronto and Montreal then, seem to be gradually losing their domin- 
ant positions (another war might upset this pattern) in manufacturing although 
both will continue to be of great importance. Ontario as a whole is not losing 
its pre-eminence, however. Fifty-one per cent of new manufacturing investment in 
Canada was made in this Province in 1946, and 51.3 per cént. in 1953. 


The amount invested in 1950 per $100 of sales varied widely among 
Toronto industries. Chemicals were the highest ($5.92), clothing the lowest 
($1.60), with other industries as follows: printing and publishing ($5.19), 
iron and steel products ($5.00), food ($4.42), rubber ($4.31), and electric equip- 
ment ($3.40). Total new investment by the electrical industry rose sharply (from 
1950 to 1952, from $6,977,000 to $14,326,000) as did that by the rubber industry 
(from $3,546,000 to $6,966,000). New investment by the food industry rose 
Slightly, chemicals and clothing were almost unchanged. New investment in print- 
ing and publishing was less than in 1950. 


The new Ford assemly plant in Oakville, covering 324 acres, has the 
largest area of any single factory building in Canada. This plant, costing more 
than $30,000,000 employs about 2,500 at its present production level. Ultimately 
4,000-5,000 will be employed. The general location of the factory was determined 
by the Company's desire to be near its largest market and also near the body stamp- 
ing plant at Buffalo. Approximately 36 per cent. of the Company's Canadian sales 
are within 200 miles of Toronto. 


Oakville has a number of smaller plants producing a wide range of 
goods such as: electric light bulbs, patent medicines, jams, paint, ink, rubber 
products, industrial refrigeration equipment, dehydrated fruits and vegetables. 


The largest employer in Georgetown is the Smith and Stone plant with 
more than 500 employees, manufacturing electrical equipment (porcelain and metal). 
There are also two paper mills, Alliance, and Provincial Paper, making book, writ- 
ing and coated papers. These have about 200 employees each. Other industries in- 
clude textiles, and textile machinery, and wood products. 


The most important industry in Peel County, A.V. Roe, has already been 
mentioned, The British-American Oil Company's refinery is located at Clarkson, 
near Port Credit. This plant, employing about 600, supplies a considerable share 
of the Region's gasoline, diesel oil, lubricants and, since last year, grease. 


Shoes, furnaces, air conditioning, and paper products are among the 
most important manufactures of Brampton. Paper products include boxes, loose leaf 


systems, paper cups and gummed papers. 
Mining 


: Although mining is of little importance compared with other Metropol- 
itan industries, the 1952 output of $14,519,848 (2.3 per cent. of the Provincial 
total) was the fourth highest of all the regions. This consisted entirely of. 
structural materials - one-fifth of Ontario's structural materials was mined here 
--including most of the bricks, sewer pipe, chimney flues, and other clay products. 
The size of these figures is due to a favourable combination of clay and gravel 
deposits, and the very large market created by an expanding Toronto. 


Agriculture 


The important influence on agriculture in the Métropolitan Region is, 
of course, the presence of the Toronto market. The type of farming varies in three 
strips, roughly parallel to the lakeshore, which appear to be defined as much by 
distance from the city as by growing conditions. 


The first division is a narrow plain of sandy soil edging the lake 
from Hamilton to Toronto. Here are grown apples, strawberries, sweet corn, 
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tomatoes and other special crops for the Toronto market. 


Away from the lakefront is the dairy belt. Most of this belt is a 
slope to the south with deep, gently rolling, loamy soils in Scarborough, Markham 
and Vaughan Townships becoming less productive and harder to till west of Toronto. 
Beef cattle and hogs were the chief sources of income in the general farming orig- 
inally carried on here, and are still important. However as the Toronto milkshed 
has extended, dairying has become dominant. In Scarborough Township and near 
Georgetown, truck crops and fruit growing is taking the place of dairying. Also 
in this area is the town of Brampton, where greenhouse establishments growing 
flowers are an important source of employment. Most of the $1.4 million derived 
from greenhouse products in Peel County comes from Brampton. 


In the centre of this southern slope is about 300 square miles of 
clay soil. This area was settled soon after the founding of Toronto and became a 
noted wheat growing area for the Toronto market and export to the United States. 
Now crossed by a number of provincial and county highways and within easy trucking 
distance, it has become a well developed part of Toronto's milkshed. 


North of the dairy belt lies an area of general farming where live- 
stock and livestock products are the main source of farm income. Most of the land 
here is sandy, gravelly, hilly and subject to blowing. There have been attempts 
to control erosion by reforestation, as in the York- County forest near Vivian. 
Lack of streams in the area limits the usefulness of the land as pasture, but 
reforestation is now helping to maintain the water table. The livestock economy 
is supplemented by potatoes and rye. 


General farming with an emphasis on beef cattle is also carried on 
in the portion of Halton County northwest of the Niagara Escarpment, which runs from 
the southwest to the northeast corner. 


There are centres of specialization in the mixed farming belt. The 
most important of these is the Holland Marsh, which lies along the Schomberg and 
Holland Rivers, about half in Simcoe County and half in York County. The marsh is 
a shallow southward extension of the Lake Simcoe basin which has become filled with 
peat, Beginning in 1935, a colony of Dutch gardeners established on the marsh and 
a drainage scheme has been carried out to reclaim 7,000 acres of a possible 20, 000 
in the two counties, Simcoe and York. From the muck soil made available, remuner- 
ative truck crops have been produced. The main crops are onions, lettuce, cedery, 
spinach, carrots and potatoes. Over 15 per cent. of the acreage is in lettuce, as 
lettuce is a cold air crop and the temperature of Holland Marsh is usually about 


12 degrees below Toronto. 


FARM VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS - METROPOLITAN REGION 


In Thousands of Dollars Region 
As a % of 
Products Halton Peel York Region Ontario 
Livestock on hand - 1953 
Cattle 5,007 -2.-. 8,260.2 11,054.97 seh, 322.2 eral 
Swine 465.9 564.2 1,700.5 2,750.6 6.0 
Field Crops - 1953 
“Wheat 648.7 Ga Stab 3 O0TsL 9.4 
Oats Seas: 672.0 461.6 ~~" 2,055-4 5.9 
Mixed Grains 308.7 WO (1d 36.be 2.e 16.2 5-7 
Potatoes ho.1 BiG.2 574.5 839.8 6.6 
Hay 1,346.0 2,464.0 2,278.0 5,088.0 5.4 
try on hand - 1952 
porseat poultry on hand 502.4 460.3 990.9 1,953.6 83 
Hens and chickens 462.4 BO tof Blo AS Gores S22 
Vegetables and Fruits tA 
ivated for sale - lS‘ 
oe eables 651.8 apa. 1517-5 | SyASS1 20.5 
Tree Fruits 428.1 672.6 VO9 ue SE, BOL 10.6 
Small Fruits BE GS OOS ey. 78.8 459.0 8.0 
Products of Greenhouses, 892.8 1,539.3 1,699.2 - 4,131.3 50.3 


Mushroom and Rhubarb Houses, 


and Nurseries 
Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture 


Nearly 21 per cent. of all the vegetables cultivated for sale in the 
Province come from the Metropolitan Region, and well over half of these come from 
the Holland Marsh. Most of the produce of the marsh is trucked directly to Tor- 
onto markets. In 1952 an estimated $6 million worth of Holland Marsh vegetables 
were sold on the Toronto market. An ice packing plant began operations in the 
area in 1946, and considerable amounts are now shipped by refrigerator car to all 
parts of Canada and to cities in the United States. 


In the Region as a whole agriculture ranks well behind manufacturing 
in economic importance. Only 2.4 per cent. of the total labour force was engaged 
in agriculture at the 1951 Census, compared to 35.7 per cent. in manufacturing. 

In Halton and Peel, farming ranks second in terms of labour force, but in York 
County agriculture employs far less of the labour force than each of utilities, 
construction, transportation and communication, trade, finance and service 
industry groups. The presence of a food source near the manufacturing areas has 
contributed to the general prosperity of the Region, however. Estimated average 
income was $3,434 per farm in 1950, fourth highest in the province. 


While originally the growth of Toronto was dependent to some extent 
on its agricultural hinterland, today the prosperity of the farming areas in the 
Metropolitan counties is due to the proximity of the city. Demand makes certain 
food products remunerative in spite of high operation costs. As the urban area 
extends, incorporating what was once farming land, and good roads are built out 
of the city, mae distant areas are devoted to feeding Toronto. Sections which 
once derived their income from beef cattle come within the Toronto milkshed, and 
parts of the dairy belt find it economic to convert to truck gardens. 


THE BURLINGTON REGION 
Introduction 


The Burlington Region of Ontario, comprising the counties of Brant 
and Wentworth, and the town of Burlington, is located at the head of Lake Ontario, 
bounded on the south by the Niagara Region and on the north by the Metropolitan 
Geographical location and topography have been important determining fac- 
tors in the development of this Region. It was host to large numbers of United 
Empire Loyalists during and after the American Revolutionary War. The most col- 
ourful historical figure of the Region was Joseph Brant under whose leadership the 
Six Nations Indians came to Canada from the Mohawk Valley after the war. These 
tribes settled on the banks of the Grand River in what is now Brant County on 
lands granted by the government. When they found themselves land-poor on their 
new reservation, the Indians sold large tracts of land to incoming United Empire 


Region, 


Loyalists. 


The City of Brantford grew out of the need of the: pioneers for a 
local trading centre. Although situated not far from Hamilton, Brantford is not, 
and never has been a satellite of that city. On the contrary the city has deve- © 
loped a character of its own that makes it one of the most colourful communities 
in the Province. Its manufacturers, particularly of farm implements, command a 
world-wide market. The proximity of the Indian reservation, as:well as the citys 
international fame as the birthplace of the telephone draws large numbers of tour- 


while the fact that several circuses and carnivals make their winter 


ists annually 
f colour and exhuberance lacking 


headquarters in Brantford gives the city an air o 
in most manufacturing centres. 


As the flood of Loyalists continued to pour into the country at Niag- 
communities developed. Of these, Dundas was the 
years of the last century. Manufactured goods 

the Desjardins Canal by schooners were here exchan- 
and farm produce some of which, ‘trans-shipped at 


eventually found their way to England. The build- 
of the supremacy of Dundas 


ara and pushed northward, other 
most important during the early 
brought up the lake and through 
ged for return cargoes of flour 


Kingston and again at Montreal, 
ing of the railway into Hamilton in 1853 marked the end 


and the beginning of the rise in importance of Hamilton. 


The site of the City of Hamilton was originally determined by the 
fact that all land transportation routes were forced to centre on it. All east- 


west traffic was obliged to traverse the narrow plain lying between Lake Ontario 
on the one side and the Escarpment on the other. At the same time all traffic 
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from the north was restricted to still narrower Burlington Heights. The subse- 
quent growth of the city can be explained largely in terms of progress in trans- 
portation facilities. Formerly an important port for steamships, the city re- 
ceived its greatest stimulus for growth from the completion of the Great Western 
Railway. In 1859, the Great Western shops were built in Hamilton, and at that 
time, were the largest railway repair shops in Canada. Up to the turn of the 
century, Hamilton's prosperity was based on its railways which, in turn, made the 
city a favourable location for manufacturing. Thus, before the end of the nine- 
teenth century, Hamilton had become an important manufacturing centre. Located 
in the midst of a moderately rich farming and fruit district, with an excellent 
harbour (Canada's third port in terms of tonnage handled) and unexcelled trans- 
portation facilities both by water and land, and with large quantities of cheap 
hydro-electric power readily available, it was not surprising that Hamilton should 
become a leading industrial centre. 


The location of the leading primary iron and steel centre of Canada 
at Hamilton was largely the result of geographical factors. Iron ore is shipped 
from ports on Lake Superior and coal is readily transported by water from nearby 
United States ports. Large quantities of limestone used in the manufacture of 
steel are available from conveniently located quarries. The final products find 
ready markets in the many steel-using industries of southern Ontario. Over the 
past few years, large numbers of secondary steel industries have found it conven- 
lent to locate in the Hamilton area or in the nearby Niagara Region. 


The present large-scale industrial development at the head of Lake 
Ortario stretching from Oshawa to the Niagara Peninsula has the Burlington Region 
as its geographical centre. Much of this industrial expansion has been attracted 
to this area by the presence of the iron and steel industry. The future comple- 
tion of the Great Lakes-St.Lawrence Waterway will add enormously to the strategic 
importance of the Burlington Region. 


Population 


The Burlington Region is Ontario's second most populous region, con- 
taining 7.4 per cent. of the total population of the Province and including the 
second largest urban centre in Ontario. The estimated population of the Region 
was 365,000 in 1953 of which 283,000 was in Wentworth, 75,000 in Brant, and ap- 
proximately 7,000 in the town of Burlington. 


The population of greater Hamilton was 259,685 in 1951, an increase 
of 31 per cent. over the decade 1941-51. Greater Brantford, with a population of 
36,727 in 1951, recorded a similar increase over the period. The town of Burling- 
ton increased 58 per cent. during the decade. These centres, together with Dundas 
and Paris, constitute the chief urban communities. In 1951, 88 per cent. of the 


population was classed as urban. 


Of a total population of 344,957 in 1951 in the Burlington Region, 
237,216 or 70 per cent. is of British origin.. The remaining 30 per cent.is made up 
of nineteen nationalities. Of these, the Polish group, numbering 12,409 is the 
largest. However, in spite of its position as second largest group in the area, 
st accounts for only 3.7 per cent. of the total population. 


Manufacturing 

The Burlington Region ranks as Ontario's second manufacturing region, 
both in the value of its production and the number of employees engaged in manufact - 
uring industries. On a per capita basis the Region's manufacturing production stood 
third in the Province, $2,302 in 1950, indicating the importance of manufacturing 
to the economy of the area. The iron and steel industry, the most important, may 
be divided into primary iron and steel, located at Hamilton, and steel fabrication 
plants, located principally in Hamilton and Brantford. Textiles and clothing are 
important and well established industries in the Region. Mills were established 
at Paris in 1870 and at Brantford in 1872. The industry employs about twelve per 
cent. of the workers engaged in manufacturing in Hamilton, but its growth aris 4 
post-war period in the face of severe competition has been more modest than that of 


the iron and steel industry. 


The proportion of the total labour force engaged in manufacturing 
in the Burlington Region in 1951 was 51.6 per cent., the highest of any region 
in the Province. An estimated 76,800 were employed in manufacturing enterprises 
during 1953. However, unlike the situation in most other regions in the Province, 
manufacturing employment has declined slightly during the past three years. The 
average employment indices are 107.1, 105.6, and 105.1 for 1951, 1952 and 1953 
respectively. Despite this decrease in employment, average wages have continued 
to increase over the period. Average wages in 1953 were $63.23 


The freighters plying the busy harbour, the railways and highways, 
the stock piles of coal and ore, and hydro transmission towers reflect the heavy 
industry that is characteristic of Canada's leading primary iron and steel centre. 
Hamilton ranks as Canada's third manufacturing city, exceeded only by Montreal and 
Toronto on the basis of the number of employees working in the manufacturing 
industries. Factories in the city produce a diversity of products, a feature com- 
mon to centres that provide the men, markets and materials essential to industrial 
growth. The proximity of Toronto and the Niagara frontier, the excellent harbour, 
the long tradition of iron products ranging from ploughs to locomotives, and the 
available supplies of coal and hydro-electricity have all been factors influencing 
the development of industry. Manufactures include: chemicals, clothing, electri- 
cal apparatus, farm implements and a variety of other steel products, canned foods, 


rubber goods, textiles and tobacco. 


The city of Brantford, the most important manufacturing area in Brant 
County, ranked twelfth in Canada with the gross value of its manufactured products 
estimated at $126 million in 1950. Several of the industries in Brantford have 
been associated with the city for almost a century. For example, Waterous Ltd. 
(machinery), the oldest firm, was established in 1844. The two largest companies, 
Massey-Harris and Cockshutt Plough, were established in Brantford in 1871 and 1877, 
respectively. Slingsby Ltd., one of the oldest textile mills in Brantford was 
established in 1872. The remarkable feature of industry in Brantford is not its 
magnitude compared with other large Canadian industrial centres, but its continued 
growth despite the proximity of Hamilton which has the advantage of a harbour on 


the Great Lakes. 


Approximately half of Brantford's employees in manufacturing work 
in the iron and steel industry. The products range from iron castings to finished 
machinery, especially farm machinery and implements which are produced by the city's 
two largest companies. The remainder of the employees work in a variety of man- 
ufacturing industries, some of which market their products across the nation. The 
clothing, textiles and abrasives industries are important employers. 


Other manufacturing centres include Paris, Dundas and Burlington. 


Paris, named after the placter of paris beds located in the neighbourhood, is noted 
Gypsum products and cement are two important manufactured 


for its woolen mills. 
Two canning companies 


products. Dundas has several machinery and tool companies. 
are located in Burlington. 


A study of recorded unemployment during the three years 1950-3 shows 
that the number of unemployed workers (unplaced applicants) varies between 9,000 
in the winter months and 5,000 in the summer. The proportion of unemployed to the 
total labour force of 144,830 (June 2, 1951) varies between 3.4 per cent. and 6.4 
per cent. Because the labour force in Hamilton constitutes so large a proportion 
of the regional total, the figures relating to seasonal employment tend to reflect 
the situation in Hamilton. The unemployment varies slightly more in Brantford. 
The concentration of the farm implements industry in that city means that the econ- 
omy is vulnerable to the vagaries of international trade as well as seasonal dis- 
turbances. The present farm implement industry slump, responsible in the main for 
the current unemployment in Brantford, is an instance of international as well as 


seasonal market difficulties. 


Eleven new industries were established in the Burlington Region during 
1952. The new undertakingsinvolved an estimated investment of $1,325,000. The new 
products to be manufactured include heavy presses, metal stampings, aluminum foil 
and packed meats in Hamilton; forgings, pipes and brick in Brantford; insecticides 
in Dundas, metal stampings in Paris, and games equipment in the town of Burlington. 
Eight new plants were established in the Region during 1953. 
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The Primary Iron and Steel Industry 


The iron and steel industry was established in Hamilton a century 
ago when local foundries made locomotives and rolling stock for the Great Western 
Railway. When the railway boom slackened in eastern Canada at the turn of the 
century the foundries turned to other products, but the tools and techniques of 
steel fabrication continued to centre about Hamilton. 


aces In 1895, the Hamilton Blast Furnace Company, the first company in 
amilton to produce pig iron, was formed. This firm later combined with the Ont- 
ario Rolling Mills to form a company which today comprises the main works of the 
Steel Company of Canada. Hamilton was a logical choice for this development with 
its deep harbour, the elaborate network of railways, and the nearby extensive 
industrial market. Within a radius of fifty miles of Hamilton, including Toronto 
and the Niagara peninsula, 60 per cent. of Ontario's manufacturing is carried on. 


At the present time two companies, the Steel Company of Canada and 
the Dominion Foundries and Steel Company, which together employ approximately 
13,000 employees, produce pig iron and steel. Like most other North American steel 
companies, they are characterized by vertical integration, manufacturing bars, 
plates, sheets and other steel products from the basic raw materials. The two com- 
panies produce pig iron from five blast furnaces with an annual capacity of over 
1,500,000 tons. Four smaller companies manufacture a variety of primary steel pro- 
ducts including hot and cold rolled steel and cold drawn steel. 


Two of the blast furnaces in Hamilton have only recently been built. 
One, the largest in Canada, has’ a capacity of 400,000 tons of pig iron annually. 
The steel facilities of "Stelco" have been increased over 50 per cent. with the 
addition of four new open hearth furnaces. The industry is presently spending a 
far greater sum for new equipment than has been spent at any other time during the 
past decade for expansion. Expansion in the capacity of the primary processes will 
tend to bring the mills and other secondary processes closer to full capacity and 
hence result in more profitable operation. The limited size of the Canadian market, 
however, makes it imperative that some special steel alloys, and structures be impor- 
ted since the cost of manufacturing on a small scale is prohibitive. 


Steel required four raw materials: iron ore, coal, limestone and 
scrap iron. Ore used in Hamilton (the Steel Company of Canada uses about 1,900,000 
tons annually) comes from Minnesota and Michigan. The ore is shipped in lake boats 
and stock-piled during the navigation season. High-grade Canadian ore mined at 
Steep-Rock is not used in quantity at Hamilton, probably because lower-priced Amer- 
ican ores can be smelted more economically. Four-fifths of the 1,485,000 tons of 
ore mined at Steep Rock in 1951 was exported to mills in the United States. However, 
jron ore in Ontario at least guarantees a future supply of ore for Canadian mills, 
although most of it is exported at present. Coal for the mills is imported from 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Limestone, used as a flux in the blast furnace, is 
supplied chiefly from quarries near Beachville in Oxford County, Ontario. Scrap 
iron, which often accounts for as much as 50 per cent, of the finished steel ingots, 


4s obtained from yards in Canada and the United States. 


The weak link in the supply picture is coal, from which metallurgical 
coke is made. The quality of the coal has declined noticeably over the last decade 
while the price has increased. It is probable, however, that metallurgists will 
evolve processes that do not require high quality coke. 
low-shaft blast furnaces are in operation in western Europe and the U.S.S.R. 
ve used poor coke with some success and the design of Canadian furnaces 


Some pilot plants using 
The 


furnaces ha L 
may eventually have to be modified in this direction. 
nt the largest concentration of 


The steel companies in Hamilton represe 
primary iron and steel manufacturing in Canada. They represent the major portion of 
the nation's steel furnace capacity and over 45 per cent. of the blast furnace capa- 
city... The mills are the most completely equipped and produce the most diversified 


variety of plate, rod and sheet steel in Canada. 
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ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL 
Million Net Tons, 


Pig Iron Steel Ingots & Castings 
YEAR Ontario Canada Ontario Canada 
1941 Tiley B53 TW atoHy eral 
1942 1.51 1.98 aa pel tee 
1943 1.41 eK 2218 3.00 
1944 1.46 1.85 2.25 3.02 
1945 1.40 iL Ayée: Pe 2.88 
1946 1.08 ee Ho 1.78 2.33 
1947 1 6il 1.96 Pees 2.95 
1948 1.69 eh 3 2.44 3.20 
1949 1.68 2.15 Oran 2 L9 
1950 1.80 2.32 B53 3.38 
1951 2.07 2.55 2.62 SIT 
1952 2.29 2.68 2.80 30 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Mining 


Mining in the Burlington Region is confined largely to the production 
of natural gas, clay products (Wentworth) and structural materials. Of these, 
limestone, for use in the construction industry is the most significant, having a 
value in 1952 of $1,514,907 for 1,387,507 tons. Among the clay products, brick 
was the most important, accounting for about one-third of the total value of 
$1,720,837. Other clay products included structural tile, sewer pipe, and pottery 
($276,609 in 1952 as against $112,420 in/1951). Nearly all of these products are 
confined to Wentworth County. Brant has a small trade in natural gas, sand and 


gravel. 


Agriculture 


The most striking physical feature of the land in the Burlington 
Region is the Hamilton Mountain, part of the Niagara Escarpment, which parallels 
the western end of Lake Ontario in Wentworth County. The narrow strip of fertile 
land between the Escarpment and the lake is a section of the Iroquois plain which 
is associated with fruit-growing in Lincoln County. To the west of the Escarpment , 
most of the area consists of the northern arms of the Norfolk sand plain. This 
light sandy soil is fertile, well drained and suitable for field crops and veget- 


ables, including fall wheat, oats and potatoes. 


Following the lead in Norfolk County, flue-cured tobacco culture has 
been introduced, and rye, a rest-crop, is cultivated over an approximately equal 


The sand plain in Brant is divided from north to south by rough stoney 


acreage. 
The southwest sec- 


moraine formation which is best suited to pastures and forest. 
tions of both counties form part of the Haldimand clay plain, characterized by heavy; 
Both of these areas are best suited to cattle raising and 
dairying. The proportion of cattle in the whole Region was only 2.5 per cent. of 
Ontario's total at June 1, 1953, while the value of all field crops was 3 per cent. 
The plain in the north section of Wentworth County has only a thin layer of soil 
over the bedrock. The soil here is poor and is best suited for forest or pasture. 


poorly drained soil. 


The climate _of the Burlington Region is temperate, with a low mean 

in January and February and an average high temperature 

of Fab in July. The proximity of Lake Ontario exerts a modifying influence in both 
summer and winter, and extends the frost-free growing period. The precipitation is 
adequate in the Region, with an average annual rain-fall of thirty-one inches. 


temperature of about 21 F. 


and the moderate climate, 
favoured the establishment of permanent settlement based on agriculture, after the 
hewn from the forest, were 


arrival of the United Empire Loyalists. The early farms, 
Almost all the food and clothing required by the pioneer families 


Grain, especially wheat, ground in local 


The fertile soils covering most of the Region, 


unspecialized. 
was grown or raised on their farms. 
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mills and transported by water to the United States, was the chief export from 

the early farms. The farming of today is more eelective than formerly, and the 
choice of products more dependent on the characteristics of the soil. Fruit trees, 
especially plum, pear, cherry and apple, are grown extensively along the south 
shore of the lake in red clay soil. Grapes are the most important small fruit 
grown. In 1951, 3,215 acres of grapes were planted in Wentworth County, about 

15 per cent. of the provincial total. 


Tobacco is grown in the sandy areas of Brant County. In 1951, for 
example, 7,890 acres of flue-cured tobacco were planted, approximately seven per 
cent. of the total acreage in the Province. Coincident with the introduction of 
tobacco, the value of the rye grown in the Region increased to eight per cent. 
of the value of the provincial total. Fall wheat and oats are the most important 
cash crops, followed by potatoes. Dairying and cattle-raising are also carried 
on extensively. Net farm income in 1950 was estimated at over $3,000 per occupied 
farm, making Burlington the fifth highest Region in the Province in this respect. 


The towns that grew up following the influx of settlers were depen- 
dent on the fortunes of local agriculture. They flourished in the first instance 
as distributing, milling and manufacturing centres catering to the requirements 
of local manufactured products, but it was the local farms which originally 
provided the market and later the labour for the industry that was to follow. 
Agriculture is no longer the most important economic activity. Only five per cent. 
of the labour force was employed in agriculture in 1951, compared to 51 per cent. 
in manufacturing, and only 6 per cent. of the population lived on farms. 


FARM VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
BURLINGTON REGION 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Region as 
a % of 
Products Brant Wentworth Region Province 


Field Crops - 1953 


Wheat 1,108.8 862.1 1,970.9 5.0 
Oats Ty OS 792.0 1,826.7 3.8 
Rye 156.0 15.5 NANG: 8.6 
Mixed Grains 319.3 294.1 613. 1.6 
Potatoes 25 [ied 529.9 787.2 6.2 
Corn for fodder 293.8 184.3 478.1 4.5 
Hay 1,456.0 1,587.0 3,043.0 Baie 
Livestock on hand - 1953 
Cattle __ 5,168.6 St iLek 10, 940.3 2.8 
Swine 450.8 2uu.7 695.5 15 
Poultry on hand - 1952 
rede : 318.3 563.0 881 .3 3.7 


Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture 


ESTIMATED AREA, PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF COMMERCIAL FRUIT 
CROPS IN THE BURLINGTON REGION - 1952 


Burlington Production 


Fruit Acreage Production Value as a % of Ontario 
Acres » 000 $000 (1) 


Apples 2,000 269 bu. 246 ites 
Cherries 360 19 bu. 63 16.9 
Strawberries 260 650 qts. 130 6.8 
Raspberries 125 215. qts 96 825 
Cantaloupes 145 Syl toy 85 16.9 


(1) Estimated at average yearly prices received by growers for fruit crops grown 
in Ontario west of Toronto, 1952. 


Source of Original Figures: Ontario Department of Agriculture. 


THE NIAGARA REGION 


Introduction 


The Niagara Region, Ontario's most highly industrialized area, com- 
prises the counties of Lincoln and Welland in the eastern section of the Niagara 
Peninsula. Its history has been characterized by war, rebellion and political 
events of national importance. 


The Region first came into prominence when the French explorer, La 
Salle, constructed a stockade, later known as Fort Niagara, on the east side of 
the Niagara River. This gateway to the interior of the continent formed an import- 
ant link in the line of French forts extending as far south as Mexico. During and 
after the American Revolutionary War, some 1,200 families took up residence in the 
area. Their independent spirit and intense loyalty to the Crown helped to bring 
about the passage of the Consititutional Act of 1791 which divided the country 
into Upper and Lower Canada. Newark (now Niagara-on-the-Lake) was the site of the 
first parliament of Upper Canada, which was opened by Lieutenant-Governor John 
Graves Simcoe. 


The Region's strategic position during the war of 1812-14 brought 
about its almost complete devastation and places such as Queenston Heights and 
Lundy's Lane became famous battle gounds. This area also figured in the rebellion 
of 1873 and the Fenian raids of 1866. Later, the factor of strategic location 
which had often retarded the Region's early growth became one of the bases of its 
industrial strength. 


Population 


Occupying the smallest land area of any Region in the Province i.e. 
719 square miles, the Niagara Region has an estimated population of 242,000 (1953) 
4.9 per cent. of the Ontario total. This Region led all others in the Province 
with an intercensal increase, between 1941-51, of 33.8 per cent. This compares 
favourably with the provincial increase of 21. per cent. over the same period. 
Both counties which comprise the Region are predominately urban. In 1951, 67 per 
cent. of the population was classed as urban, and many people included in the rural 
group are essentially in suburban rather than farm categories. 


There are seven centres with population exceeding 10,000 within the 
Region. Greater St. Catharines, the largest urban centre, had a population of 
67,065 in 1951. Also one of the fastest growing in the Region, it recorded an 
intercensal increase of 44 per cent. Two smaller centres, Merritton and Port Dal- 
housie however increased 58 and 52 per cent. respectively. The seven larger centres, 
together with the 1953 estimated population of the city proper and listed in order 
of size are as follows: St. Catharines (39,200), Niagara Falls (25,200), Welland 
(15,800), Port Colborne (13,300), Fort Erie (8,100), Thorold (7,100) and Merritton 


(5,100) 
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Manufacturing 


The size of the Niagara Region is by no means an accurate indicator 
of its importance as a manufacturing area. The per capita gross value of manuf- 
actured products in the area, $2,508 in 1950, is higher than in any other Region 
in Ontario. The products from Niagara mills and factories, which range from pig 
iron to flour and canned fruits, amounted to 8.1 per cent. of the value of the 
manufactured products in the whole Province. The heavy industrial products: 
refined nickel, tool and machine steels, stainless steel, pig iron and ferro- 
alloys, heavy steel fabrication including ship-building, chemicals, abrasives and 
pulp products, are producers' goods vital to the nation. In addition to the 
importance of its products, manufacturing forms the backbone of the Region's 
economy. Manufacturing payrolls, an estimated $149.3 million in 1953, are by far 
the most important source of income, while estimated net farm income and mining 
payrolls each account for less than one-tenth of the manufacturing payrolls. 


The most important manufacturing industries, in terms of the gross 
value of their products, are the nickel refining and the heavy steel industries 
located principally in Port Colborne and Welland, respectively. The International 
Nickel Company operates the largest nickel refinery in the world at Port Colborne. 
Canada Furnaces, in the same town, produces pig iron and ferro-alloys from two 
blast furnaces with an annual capacity of 223,000 tons. Two plants in Welland 
(city) produce steel and steel products from nine electric furnaces with a com- 
bined annual capacity of 175,000 tons. One of these companies, Atlas Steel, has 
pioneered the development of stainless steel and is Canada's sole producer of 
stainless steel sheets and bars. Five other companies in the Region manufacture 
iron castings and several others, chiefly in Welland and adjoining Crowland Town- 
ship, specialize in heavy iron fabrication, including Page-Hersey Tubes, which 
manufactured sixteen-inch pipe for the Alberta-Great Lakes oil pipe-line. 


Diversified light industry, particularly metal fabrication, is 
characteristic of St. Catharites, the largest manufacturing centre of the Region. 
Over 50 per cent. of the 30,000 employees engaged in manufacturing in the Greater 
St. Catharines area make automebile parts or steel fabricated products, including 
heavy machinery and tools. MacKinnon Industries with over 3,400 employees, the 
largest employer in the Region, manufactures automobile parts and allied products. 
Three large companies manufacture electrical apparatus, while textiles, canneries 
and wineries are also important local industries. Thorold and Merritton, near St. 
Catharines, are noted for their pulp and paper mills. Five mills in Thorold, 
including the Ontario Paper Company which has approximately 1,200 employees, employ 
about 80 per cent. of the workers in the town. In Merritton over half of the town's 
2,000 workers are employed at Hayes Steel Company and 35 per cent. in two local 
paper mills. The North American Cyanamid Company with 2,400 employees in two plants 
at Niagara Falls, is an important manufacturer of chemicals and fertilizers, 
including ammoniam nitrate. Of the seven plants producing artificial abrasives in 
Canada, two are located in Niagara Falls, one at Chippawa and one at Thorold. 

These four plants, utilizing the adequate power available in the Region for fusing 
abrasives, give rise to Ontario's $30 million abrasive products industry. 


Wheat, unloaded from lake freighters at Port Colborne, is milled at 

ch covers two and one-half acres and which has an 

a capacity of 2.3 million bushels, said to be the 
largest in the British Commonwealth. The fruit grown on the narrow strip of land 
north of the Escarpment, is processed in eighteen canning factories. During the 
season, canning factories in the vicinity of St. Catharines and Niagara-on-the-Lake 


employ an estimated 2,300 workers. 


the Maple Leaf Flour Mill, whi 
adjoining grain elevator with 


Fort Erie, located at the source of the Niagara River, is also an 
i is the home of Canada's largest refiners of 
important manufacturing centre. It is of | x 
tg metals for dental use. Other products include fishing lures, fabricated 
‘a Its strategic location with respect to Buffalo, New 


towers and storage companies. 
York has made it one of Ontario's. chief ports of entry from that country. 


The industry distribution of the labour force in the Niagara Region 
is similar to that of the Burlington Region, where a high proportion of the total 
labour force is engaged in manufacturing. In Niagara the percentage was 47.0 in 
1951, the second highest in the Province. In 1953 there were an estimated 42,600 
employed in the manufacturing plants of Niagara Region. By way of comparison the 


number in 1950 was 36,300. During the post-war period the Region was one of the 
fastest growing industrial areas in the Province. During the last four years the 
pace has slackened slightly, but the index of manufacturing employment shows an 
increase of 16.7 per cent. in the period 1949-53 compared to 14.5 per cent. in 


the whole Province. 


Average salaries and wages in the Region tend to be relatively high, 
probably because of the importance of the iron and steel shavelbicneraes, dialed heist 
average salaries and wages were $66.55, the highest in southern Ontario except in 


the St. Clair River Region. 


A study of the number of unplaced applicants registered with the 
Unemployment Commission over the period 1950-53 reveals that the number normally 
varies between about 3000 during the summer months and 6000 in winter. This 
represents 3.5 and 7 per cent. of the total labour force. Manufacturing employ- 
ment indices show a variation of 6.4 per cent. during 1953, which indicates 
roughly the magnitude of employment fluctuations in the Region. 


During the last three years (1951-53) sixteen new plants were 
established in the Niagara Region and a number of existing plants enlarged their 


facilities. 


Hydro Electricity 


Niagara Falls, in addition to being a scenic wonder, is also the 
source of hydro-electric power to the amount of approximately 1,000,000 horse- 
power. The present hydro expansion programme, to be completed about 1957 will 
more than double this capacity and give Ontario the largest supply of waterpower 


produced at any single site in the world. 


It is possible to over-estimate the importance of hydro-electricity 
as a factor influencing the location of general manufacturing industry, since 
alternating current can now be transmitted economically over long distances at 
high voltage. The cost of power to Niagara Falls and the city of Welland, for 
example, is not substantially lower than that to Toronto and Hamilton. Neverthe- 
less, where electricity is consumed in unusually large quantities, as in electric 
furnaces and metal refining, an adequate source of power near at hand is essential. 


The electricity generated at Niagara has attracted steel and abrasives 
manufacturers which require electric furnaces, as well as chemical anda metal refin- 
ing companies with heavy electrical installations. Twenty-five companies in the 
region have individual contracts with the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Outario to supply industrial power and the Region ranks second in the Province for 
total hydro consumption, using 3,234 million kilowatts in 1952. Of this, 83 per 
cent.-was absorbed by direct industrial consumers. 


Welland Canal 


Since 1829, a succession of canals, designed to overcome the obstacle 
presented by Niagara Falls has linked the shipping of the Upper and Lower Great 
Lakes. The Welland Ship Canal, opened in 1932, has the largest single canal lock 
in the world. The excellent docking facilities offered by an inland waterway 
sheltered from lake storms and deep enough for freighters, are important for ind- 
ustries which utilize large quantities of raw materials such as pulp, logs, coal, 
and ore, which can be transported economically by water. 


The fact that all the important manufacturing centres in the Region, 
except Niagara Falls and Fort Erie, are located in proximity to the canal, suggest 
its importance. Way traffic on the canal in 1952 accounted for ll jee lone Lone 
total way and through cargo tonnage. Of the way cargo received, soft coal ranked 
first with 406,000 tons, followed by pulpwood 404,000 tons and wheat 288,000 tons. 
Other cargo landed included oil, gasoline and iron ore, while 163,000 tons of news- 
print and 199,000 tons of stone were shipped to other ports. 
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Along the old canal, in Thorold and Merritton, paper companies use 
lake shipping not only for pulp, logs and fuel but also to market newsprint in the 
mid-western States and the canal serves other industries as a method of importing 
coal, oil and wheat. 


Thanks to the Welland Canal, the Falls of Niagara have ceased to be 
an obstacle and their value as the most important single asset the Region possesses 
can be appreciated. For not only are the Falls the source of hydro-electricity to 
the amount of approximately 1,000,000 horsepower, they also rank high among the 
scenic wonders of the world. As a result, the tourist industry derives an estimat- 
ed annual revenue of $30,000,000 from some 8,000,000 visitors, the great majority 
of whom are attracted to the Region by the Falls. 


Mining 


While mining provides only a small fraction of Niagara's total income, 
some of the products are very important in the economy of the Province. One of the 
first natural gas wells in Ontario was drilled near Port Colborne in Welland County. 
Spreading around this point, the field has since become an important source of gas 
The Welland field had 583 wells in 1951, while 45 producing wells 


for the Region. 
The production of gas in 
1952 was 728, 528 M.c.F., about one-tenth of the Provincial total. 


were drilled in 1952 (25 dry wells were also drilled). 
2 The Haldimand 


field extends into Caistor and Gainsborough townships of Lincoln County, but 
separate production figures are not available. 


Cemert is the most important mineral product in the Region, in 
terms of gross value of production, being valued at $3,015,694 in 1952, 49 per 
cent, of the value of all mineral production. Cement was once produced at Queens- 
tor, but at present, the only kilns are located at Port Colborne. The production 
of 1,099,125 barrels in 1952 accounted for one-fifth of Ontario's cement. 
Quarries in Welland and Lincoln mined 1,131,137 tons of limestone in 1952, with a 
combined production equal to about one-seventh of all limestone quarried in the 
Province. 


By far the largest and most important mining industry is the 
International Nickel Company's smelter at Port Colborne. Statistics concerning 
it are credited to the Nickel Range Region. 


Agriculture 


Apart from the scenic grandeur of Niagara Falls, the Region is 
probably best known for its fruit orchards, although the value of fruit-growing, 
as an industry, is insignificant by comparison with manufacturing. Fruit-growing 
is concentrated in the northern part of the area, between Lake Ontario and the 
Niagara Escarpment, and produces an estimated eight million dollars worth of 
peaches, plums, grapes, cherries etc., annually. This Region accounted for 97.9 
per cent. of Ontario's grapes, 94.4 per cent. of its sweet cherries and 94.0 per 
cent. of its plums in 1952. Tomatoes constitute the most important vegetable 
crop, while large quantities of spinach also are grown. In the lighter. soils 
around Fonthill, Ridgeway and Ridgemount, fruit and truck crops are grown. Welland 
County is the home of three large nurseries which produce many varieties of nursery 
stock. One of these is the largest in the world. A number of smaller nurseries 
specialize in ornamental shrubs and small quantities of commercial stock. 


As might be expected in a relatively small area, field crops are 
grown on a very limited scale, total production amounting to only Loitspex cent. of 
the provincial output in 1952. Dairy farming is found chiefly along the brow of 
the Escarpment. It is interesting to observe that although the production of 
dairy products and other food products is increasing constantly, it falls far short 
of supplying domestic demand and the necessity of importing food products from the ; 
oring counties makes the Niagara Region one of the outstanding "deficit areas , 


Demand for food products has increased along with the 
and the agricul- 


neighb 
agriculturally speaking. 
great population growth and the large seasonal influx of tourists, 


t ral base falls far short of meeting these demands. 


Thus, although the Region contains one of the most intensive 
horticultural areas in the Province, agriculture as a whole is of comparatively 
With 3.7 per cent. of the occupied farms in Ontario, the 
m income in 1950 amounted to only $10.8 million, or 
2.4 per cent. of the Provincial total. Lincoln County, with its fruit belt, 
accounts for over $7 million of this total. The average income per occupied farm, 
as well as the per capita farm income, is well below the provincial average. 


minor importance. 
Region's estimated net far 


ESTIMATED AREA, PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF COMMERCIAL FRUIT CROPS IN THE 


NIAGARA REGION - 195e 


Niagara Production 


Fruit Acreage Production Value (1) as_a ® of Ontario 
, 000 $, 000 % 


Acres 
Grapes 20,600 41 tons BS53 97.9 
Cherries - Sour 2,460 166 bu. 565 64.5 
Sweet 1,200 108 bu. 463 94.4 
Plums 3,940 500 bu. 760 94.0 
Peaches 13,000 2,080 bu. 3, 848 Oey 
Pears 4,900 606 bu. 1 OLT Bes 
Strawberries 827 1,324 qts. 265 13.8 
Raspberries 250 323 qts. ALS 9.9. 


(1)Estimated at average yearly prices received by growers for fruit crops grown 
west of Toronto. 


Source of original figures: Ontario Department of Agriculture. 


FARM VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS NIAGARA REGION 
in thousands of dollars 


Region 
as a % of 
Product Lincoln Welland Region Ontario. 
Field Crops - 1953 
Wheat 478.1 808.9 1,287.0 363 
Oats 373-4 280.7 654.1 pes) 
Potatoes 68.3 56.7 125.0 10 
Corn for fodder Maks) th 84.1 203.5 19 
Hay 1,297.0 992.0 2,289.0 2.4 
Livestock on Hand. - 1953 
Cattle 2,613.6 2,663.7 Be Ak ESS) Nes 
Swine 367.2 aL 598.6 aS) 
Sheep and Lambs 60.7 54.8 115.5 12 
Poultry on Hand - 1952 
“Hens and apts” 252.2 188.6 440.8 ae! 
36.8 h1.9 78.7 3.9 


Turkeys 


Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture. 


THE LAKE ERIE REGION 


; The Lake Erie Region consists of the counties of Norfolk and Hald- 
+mand bordering the north shore of Lake Erie betweer Welland and Elgin counties. 
This Region has become the leading tobacco-producing area in Canada and ranks high 
in the output of apples, canning crops, and livestock. Norfolk has been described 
as Canada's richest agricultural area. This Region is also important for fishing 
and for the mining of natural gas, limestone, and gypsum. While manufacturing has 
always been overshadowed by the primary industries (the Region has fewer employees 
engaged in manufacturing than any other Region in the Province), there has been a 
modest but steady growth in the output of manufactured goods. The Region was one 
of the earliest settled areas in south-western Ontario; today, the population is 
still largely rural and the second in the Province. 


The Region has an estimated population of 70,000 (1953), two-thirds 
of which is located in Norfolk County. The population of that county increased 
with immigration to a high of 33,527 in 1881, but declined to a low of 26,366 in 
1921 when farms were abandoned because of severe soil erosion and depletion. The 
introduction of tobacco reversed the trend, and in 1951 the population rose to 
42,708 an increase of 19.9 per cent. over the last decade. The population of Hald- 
imand has shown less fluctuation than Norfolk with 24,851 people in 1871, and 
24,138 in 1951. Despite this static situation over the past eighty years, the last 
decade has shown a 10.5 per cent increase. 


The concentration on specialized agricultural crops and on mining 
in the Region has resulted in a relatively small population, located principally 
in rural areas. Norfolk County, for example, comprises less than one per cent. of 
the population of the Province yet it produces six per cent of the total farm 
income. The Region has recorded only a 16.3 per cent population increase in the 
last decade, compared with 21.4 per cent for the Province as a whole. There are 
no cities and only three centres with over 2,500 people, which comprise 21.3 per 


cent of the total population. 


Agriculture 


The Lake Erie Region is the wealthiest agricultural area in Ontario. 
With only 4 per cent. (6,027) of the total occupied farms in Ontario in 1951, this 
area had an estimated net farm income of $28 million, or 6.2 per cent. of the 
Provincial total in 1950. Estimated net farm income per occupied farm, $4,644 
rauks first in the Province, greatly in excess of the provincial average of H3,023)3 
The net farm income in Norfolk, $22.2 million, is the highest of any county in 
Ontario. Successful farming in this Region is indicative of the skill with which 
the farmer has adapted himself to the prevalant climate and soil conditions. 


The Lake Erie Region has been favoured with an excellent climate. 
The proximity of the lake exerts a modifying effect upon the weather, the normal 
January and July temperatures being the fourth highest in the Province, 23 F. and 
69°F. 5 respectively. The growing season starts as early as April 14th with the 
average crop season in the two counties extending for 203 days and the frost-free 
period lasting 153 days. The annual snowfall averages 61 inches, rainfall 33.8 


inches. 


Soils in Norfolk and Haldimand counties vary widely. Haldimand 
County soil consists mainly of heavy-textured clay with poor drainage in many 
sections. However, the wet sandy loams of the Dunnville area are gradually being 
drained and developed for vegetable crops. The better drained soils are found 
along the Grand River around Caledonia, on the lowland near Lake Erie, and on the 
sloping plain north and south of the Grand River. 


Norfolk County, on the other hand, is mainly a sandy plain and as a 
result has experienced many changes in agriculture. The land was rapidly settled 
after the townships were opened from 1792 to 1812, except in wet areas. The early 
settlers grew the usual pioneer crops of wheat, rye, corn and peas which were very 


important field crops in the 1¢90's. However, the light textured soils could not 
stand up to this regular cropping, and a trend toward canning crops and orchards 
increased during the first quarter of this century. With the decline in the 
productivity of the soil and the increase in wind erosion, farm abandonment 

became common between 1900-1925. However, in 1923 tobacco was grown for the first 
time (Ljas a commercial experiment, and teday, is the basis for the large per capiita 
farm income and wealth in the county. Tobacco growing now occupies most of the 
warm, well-drained sandy soils and represents a good example of fitting a crop to 


specially adapted soils. 


Over three-quarters of the farm income of the Region accrues to 

Norfolk County and the bulk of this income comes from the production of cash crops. 
The chief cash crops include flue-cured tobacco, apples, small fruits and market 
vegetables. Semi-specialization is pronounced in the Region where the growing of 
fruits particularly tree fruits, and vegetables takes place. Norfolk, one of the 
leading apple counties, produced 15.7 per cent. of all apples in the Province in 
1952. This county ranks first in the production of strawberries, accounting for 
49.0 per cent. of the provincial crop. Included among the variety of other fruit 
crops grown successfully are raspberries, pears, peaches and cherries, production 
of which amounted to 8.6 per cent 2.5 per cent, 2.2 per cent.,and 3.7 per cent., 
respectively of the Ontario output in 1952. 


Since production is limited to five months, a large processing and 
storage industry has been established in the Region. A modern pre-cooling and cold 
storage plant at Simcoe houses 300,000 bushels of apples, and during the summer 
acts as a headquarters for the marketing of respberries and strawberries. About 
75 per cent. of the strawberries used in the processing and production of jams and 
preserves in Ontario are produced in Norfolk County. Canning factories at Simcoe, 
Waterford, Port Dover and Dunnville process the products of large areas of peas, 
corn and tomatoes, and smaller areas of asparagus, beans, cauliflower, cabbage, 
carrots, etc. Norfolk processes 95.8 per cent of its total output of tomatoes and 
6.5 per cent. of all tomatoes processed in Ontario. This county also supplied 
5.6 per cent. of the cauliflower crop in the Province, 3.9 per cent. of the cabbages 
4.8 per cent. of the asparagus and 1.4 per cent. of the carrots in 1952. 


Proceeding east in the Region to Haldimand County where heavier soil 
prevails, livestock and grain farming become more pronounced. The Lake Erie Region 
ranked first in Ontario in the production of rye and accounted for 27 per cent. of 
the 1952 total value of rye grown in the Province. The total farm value of field 
crops grown in these two counties represent 3 per cent. of the Provincial total for 


1952. 


Value of livestock in the Lake Erie Region constituted 2.5 per cent. 
of the total for Ontario in 1952. Turkeys are a major poultry item, 6 per cent. 
of the provincial output coming from this Region. Haldimand County produces more 
poultry than Norfolk, with 71 per cent. of the turkeys and 60 per cent. of the hens 


and chickens in the Region. 


Tobacco 


The introduction of flue-cured tobacco culture has trans formed the 
whole economy of Norfolk County in the last quarter-century. Tobacco has recorded 
the greatest increase in acreage value over the period of any crop in the Province 
and has made Norfolk Ontario's richest agricultural county. Over half of the 
Province's total acreage was planted in Norfolk in 1950, giving the county a sub- 
stantial lead among the producing areas. The high proportion of tobacco farms in 
Norfolk resulted in the establishment of tobacco-processing plants in Delhi and 


Simcoe. 


From an experiment in 1923 when twenty acres of flue-cured tobacco 
were cultivated in the vicinity of Lynedoch, the acreage had increased to 109,495 
in 1951, valued at $63,544,000 - more than the total cash receipts for all grains 
in the Province. Tobacco has beoome the most valuable crop in the Province in terms 
of farm cash income. Production in Ontario accounted for virtually all the Canadian 
flue-cured tobacco grown, with 140,000,000 pounds out of 144,000,000 pounds in 1951. 


(1) There is evidence to indicate that tobacco was originally grown by the Indian 


inhabitants of the area. 


The export trade with Great Britain has accounted for some of the increase in 

Fg Tae in recent years. Exports in 1951 amounted to 23 million pounds or 

14.9 per cent. of Canada's production. Import restrictions reduced sales in 1952 
and the prospect of smaller exports to Great Britain and high manufacturers' 
inventories resulted in a 20 per cent. reduction in acreage from the average of 
102,500 acres for the preceding five years. The crop harvested in 1952 in Ontario 
was only 81,300 acres. 


NES, However, Britain returned as a buyer in 1953, contracting for 
about 2) million pounds of tobacco, compared to 8.5 million pounds in 1952. 
Domestic demand for tobacco also rose with the decreased tax on cigarettes. 


The report of the Tobacco Inquiry Commission, set up to investigate 
and report on conditions in the tobacco-producing industry, was released in 1928. 
The necessity of such a commission was evident from representations relative to 
the unsold 1926 crop and large quantities of the 1927 crop, still in the hands of 
the growers, for which remunerative prices were not offered, and representations 
relative to unfair prices and practices. Recommendations suggested that growers 
guard against over production of low-grade leaf, and produce high-grade leaf in 
constant quantities, which would lay the basis for securing a popular place on 
the tobacco market of Great Britain. The report included suggestions relative to 
curing, grading, organization and marketing. However, in spite of the recommend- 
ations of the report, acreage almost doubled between 1931-32 (17,000 to 27,000) 
and the price dropped from thirty-two to twenty cents per pound. When the crop 
increased by almost three million pounds in 1932, mild panic sent the price to a 
low of sixteen cents. Despite this, acreage again increased in 1933, but unfavour- 
able growing conditions resulted in a smaller crop and an appreciable jump in price. 
In 1934, the growers who were organizing, decided to reduce the acreage from that 
of the previous year, and purchasing companies agreed to give preference to those 
who limited production. Production was reduced and the price rose better than five 
cents per pound over the previous season. The Natural Products Marketing Act, 
passed by the Dominion Government in 1934, laid the basis for the establishment 
of the Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Board. The act was declared ultra vires in 
1936, and the Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Association of.Ontario was formed to 
replace the board. Acreage control became a voluntary agreement, however, and 
some growers failed to enter. The association is unique in that representatives 
of both growers and purchasers belong to the association and set the price. 


Since that time, production has continued to increase generally, 
and simultaneously with this increase, the yield per acre has risen from 800 pounds 
in 1928 to 1,571 pounds in 1952, as a result of the farmers enthusiastic response 
to improved methods. The increased use of fertilizers, the introduction of a rye 
rest-crop and other innovations including those discoverd at the experimental sub- 
station in Norfolk have been technical factors contributing to the increase. 


Transient labour is a notable feature associated with tobacco 

eaf handlers to skilled Virginians who regulate the 
The 1951 crop required about fifty thousand harvest - 
This temporary influx brings social 
nd shelter, 


harvesting, ranging from the ab 


tobacco curing in the kilns. 
ers, of whom one-third were probably migrants. 
problems in its wake, particularly with regard to securing adequate food a 


and maintaining discipline. 
o tobacco growers in the long run, remains 


pright. Domestic demand will always sustain a moderate acreage and sales to Great 
Britain increased in 1953. Improved farming methods, such as the growing of rye in 
alternate years, prevent exhaustion of the soil. Climatic conditions are especially 
favourable to tobacco culture in Norfolk County. For these reasons, it appears 
unlikely that the county will lose its place as Canada's foremost tobacco area. 


The prospect for Ontari 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF FLUE-CURED LEAF TOBACCO IN ONTARIO, 1924-1952 


Harvested Yield Farm 
Year _Acreage Ren vAcre Production Value 
La. "OOO lbs. $'000 

1924 6,849 800 5 479 = 
1929 15,060 600 9,036 2,620 
1939 63, 820 1,180 75,294 5265 
1949 86,252 1,324 eon 48,234 
1950 87, 330 1,193 104,179 46,590 
1951 106, 300 Leu, 140,023 62, 12% 
1952 81, 303 Unb ioy! 127,435 93,025 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Reforestation 


While the sandy soil of Norfolk is suitable for special crops 
such as tobacco, it is very vulnerable to erosion by wind and water. The situation 
was particularly serious in southern Norfolk where farms cleared by the early 
settlers were abandoned as the soil drifted in windstorms and creeks cut deep 
valleys in the fields. Reforestation meant less drifting because it provided wind- 
breaks, increased the organic content of the soil, and kept moisture which would 
otherwise have run quickly through the sandy soil, near the surface. 


The first Provincial Forestry Station was established in 1908 at 
St. Williams in Norfolk near Port Rowan. The annual distribution of trees from 
this station has grown from about 400,000 trees in its early days to nine and one- 
half million in 1950. The trees are largely conifers--Scotch, red, and white pine 
are the most important. This station, the largest in Ontario, is divided into two 
sections; the main station covering more than 2,000 acres at St. Williams and the 
second station at Turkey Point with 1,950 acres. The County has reforested 
various parcels of land totalling 1,700 acres, and private landowners are said to 
have reforested a larger area than the various governments. 


Mining 

This Region ranks third in the Province in producing non-metallic 
minerals and structural materials, principally natural gas and gypsum. The total 
value of output was $5,294,122 in 1952. Natural gas was the most important item 
being more than one-half of the total. Structural materials, consisting of lime- 


stone, sand and gravel, were valued at $1,589,629 in 1952. About four-fifths of 
this was limestone; the Region ranked second in the Province in producing this 


mineral. 


The Haldimand field (almost entirely in Haldimand County) is the 
oldest and most important natural gas field in the Region. Gas was first produced 
commercially in 1890, when drilling began in the Dunnville area, following a 
successful venture at Port Colborne in Welland County the year before. ING akatsecag.. 
the wells supplied only the small towns in the area, but after 1900, pipelines 
were built to various cities including Hamilton and St. Catherines. Natural gas 
development in Norfolk paralleled that of Haldimand but on a smaller scale. The 
first wells were drilled in 1909 at Port Dover and Port Rowan. Although the 
number of wells has increased steadily there is less concentration and more area 
for expansion than in Haldimand, except in Woodhouse Township. In 1951 there were 
361 producing wells in Norfolk and 1,920 in the Haldimand field (which has, a few 
wells in Wentworth and Lincoln). In 1952, the Region ranked third with a total 


production of 2,207,065 M.C.F. of gas. 


Gypsum mining in Haldimand County at Hagersville and Caledonia is 
unique in the Province. In 1952, 278,992 tons were mined, about one-fifteenth of 
the Canadian total. Haldimand also leads in extraction of limestone as a structural 
material, being exceeded only by the Burlington Region. Sand and gravel are also 


mined (mostly in Norfolk) for local construction. 


In 1816, John Mason built a blast furnace at the mouth of Potter's 
Creek on Lake Erie, but the lack of skilled help and proper equipment caused the 


venture to fail. The works were later rebuilt and operated under a different 
management from 1822 to 1847. Accessible supplies of iron ore, known as bog ore, 
came trom ponds and marshes in the vicinity. Power was supplied by the creek 
and charcoal from local farms was used as fuel. The furnace produced an average 
of 150 tons of iron annually during this period. Thus, the pioneers were supplied 
with iron implements at a time when poor transportation made them too expensive 
to import. Lack of charcoal forced the works to close in 1847, but they were re- 
established in Houghton Township in 1854 for a brief period, then abandoned 
ae better and cheaper iron was now available from England and the United 

ates. 


The United States Steel Company spent two years and more than 
one million dollars prospecting for iron ore in Norfolk before the project was 
abandoned in the summer of 1953. The ore was found to be too low grade for 
commercial use. 


Fishing 


Norfolk and Haldimand are traditionally famous for commercial 
fishing, ranking second among the Regions (the Border Region was first) with a 
combined catch of 6,168,009 pounds in 1952. The lake supports a large fish 
population chiefly because the shallow depth and southern location permit the 
growth of plants which are necessary for marine life to flourish. Herring, white- 
fish, and blue pickerel are the most important commercial fish while small mouth 
black bass are popular as game fish in Long Point Bay. Fishing boats operate out 
of a number of harbours of which Port Dover is the largest. There are two princi- 
pal fishing areas in Lake Erie used by the Region's fishermen. One, known as the 
"deep hole", south of Long Point tip, is an unusually deep depression in the lake 
bottom, about thirty-five fathoms (1 fathom = 6 feet), in a lake with an average 
depth of ten to fifteen fathoms. The second, located in the shallow area of Port 
Maitland, is important for perch as well as whitefish and blue pickerel. 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing is of secondary importance in the Lake Erie Region, 
using only 18.2 per cent. of the total labour force. By way of comparison, agri- 
culture, the leading activity uses 42.0 per cent. (1951). In 1953 there were an 
estimated 3,800 people engaged in manufacturing, the smallest number recorded in 
any region and further, the rate of increase in manufacturing employment has been 
smaller than that of any other region since 1939. This has resulted, in part, in 
an almost exclusive dependance on canning, tobacco processing, and textiles. 


The chief manufacturing centres, with the gross value of their 
production in 1950 are: Simcoe ($20.8 million), Delhi (gross value of production 
is not available), Dunnville ($7.8 million), and Caledonia($4.6 million). Simcoe, 
the largest town, had thirty manufacturing establishments with a total of 1,344 
employees in 1950, including a can manufacturing company, three food preserving 
plants, and a tobacco processing plant. In 1950 Simcoe accounted for 35 per cent. 
of the gross value of manufacturing production in the Region. Delhi is noted for 
its tobacco processing factory which handles a large proportion of the tobacco leaf 
grown in the Province. Textiles and caning are important industries in Dunnville 
the industrial hub of Haldimand County. Three large textile factories employ about 
800 people and two canning plants over 400 employees during the harvesting season. 
Port Dover specializes in frozen fish products. The gross value of manufacturing 
products of the Region was $59.6 million in 1950 or 0.9 per cent. of the provincial 
total. In the decade 1939-49 (1939 value based on total of urban areas) the value 
increased 122.0 per cent. compared with 249.7 per cent. for the Province as a whole. 
ower postwar growth of the Lake Erie Region there are 
rove. During 1952 a steel products company 


i i ther manufacturers in the Region 
stablished a new plant at Caledonia, and nine 0 
Bee additions to existing factories. The proximity of centres in Haldimand to 
3 Hamilton and the Niagara Peninsula could well lead to 


the steel industries in 
further industrial development in Haldimand County. 


Despite the sl 
indications that the situation may imp 


THE UPPER THAMES REGION 


Introduction 


The Upper Thames Region consists of the counties Elgin, Middlesex 
and Oxford in the south-western section of the Province. The Region is bounded 
on the south by Lake Erie, and by seven counties; Kent and Lambton to the west, 
Norfolk and Brant to the East, and Huron, Perth and Waterloo to the north. 


The early growth in population of the Region stemmed from two tides 
of immigration. The first of these came from the south between 1784 ana 1814 after 
the Revolutionary War and consisted mainly of United Empire Loyalists. The second 
tide of immigration spread from east to west after 1814 and originated mainly in 


Che British telec. 


The mainstay of the economy in the early nineteenth century centred 
in the growing of wheat. However, a radical shift to mixed farming was sparked 
by the American Civil War demand for beef, cattle and hogs. Today, the Region is 
one of the leading livestock districts in the Province. This shift to mixed farm- 
ing was partially a result of the depletion of the soil caused by the uncontrolled 
run-off, which in turn, was a result of the almost complete removal of the forests. 


Shortly after 1826, the judicial centre of the district was trans- 
ferred from Vittoria to the more convenient locality of London, giving the latter 
its first important impetus for growth. As evidenced by a population growth from 

,246 in 1835 to 4,000 in 1845, London was reputedly the fastest growing town in 
North America. A garrison town from 1838 to 1853, London today is the seat of the 
Western Ontario Area Command. In 1853, the Great Western Railway reached London 
and provided the transportation, essential to the welfare 91f a growing community. 

By 1861, the indirect effects of the oil boom and the distribution of beef to the 
United States had boosted the population of London to 11,000 persons. Greater 
London's growth to its present size of 121,516 (1951) has been gradual but steady. 
Situated in the heart of the Region, midway between Toronto and Windsor, London has 
become a great manufacturing centre in the midst of a rich agricultural district 
which provides a valuable market for the city's products and at the same time supp- 


lies the urban centre with food. 


Population 


With an estimated population of 287,000, the Upper Thames Region 
accounts for 6 per cent. of the Provincial total. Compared with a 21.4 per cent. 
intercensal increase in the total Ontario population over 1941-51, the Upper Thames 
Region recorded a jump of 23.3 per cent. Much of this above-average increase result- 
ed from the growth in Middlesex County, where an increase of 27.5 per cent. was reg- 
istered over the decade. Middlesex has a population three times that of either 
Elgin or Oxford, and the latter recorded population increases over the decade of 
only 20.3 per cent. and 15.4 per cent. respectively. 


The urban-rural picture varies from one county to another within the 
Region. While Middlesex is predominantly urban (77.2 per cent.), Elgin's population 
is 56-5 per cent. rural and in Oxford the division is almost equal. VAR2s.a" per 
cent. jump in the regional population over the past decade in comparison with a 
28.8 per cent. increase in the urban sections indicates a shift in population. 
urban movement is most evident in Middlesex County where a 33.2 per cent. urban 
increase was recorded over 1941 compared with a rural increase of only 11.4 per 
cent. Closely allied with the rural to urban trend is the movement from the cities 
to the suburban districts. The latter trend is particularly noticeable in London 


where a 105 per cent. increase in the suburbs contrasted with a 22 per cent. jump 


in the city proper in the period 1941-51. 


This 


Five urban centres recorded populations exceeding 5000 in 1953. Listed 
in order of size with the 1953 estimated population, they are as follows: London 
(98,900), St. Thomas (18,400), Woodstock (16,500), Ingersoll (6,600) and Tillsonburg 


(5,700). 


ae The basis for the sustained industrial growth of the Upper Thames 
egion Over the past few decades has been its rich agricultural resources. The 
estimated net farm income of $54 million for the Region in 1950 was second 
only to that of the Blue Water Region, and estimated farm income per occupied 
farm, over $4,000, was exceeded only by the Lake Erie Region. A high proportion 
of the total area is used for agriculture. Ninety-two per cent. is occupied farm 
land, and 75 per cent. of this is improved, compared to 61 per cent. for the 
Province as a whole. 


The soils in the area vary from imperfectly drained clay loams in the 
north to fertile light clay and sand plains in the central and southern sections. 
The altitude and aspect of the slopes of the Thames watershed give that part of 
pale Region a higher rainfall and snowfall than the average for Southern Ontario. 
This part also does not enjoy freedom from frost as in areas bordering the lakes. 
Late spring seeding is sometimes necessary, but there are few summer droughts. 


A wide range of crops are grown in the Region. Poultry, sheep and 
hogs are raised, but the chief purpose of most of the farming is to carry milk 
herds or to produce beef. In Oxford County, most herds are milked for cheese prod- 
uction. In Middlesex and Elgin, beef cattle are raised more extensively. The 
dominant agricultural activity of the whole Region is dairying, however. Thirty- 
nine cheese factories, 7 per cent. of the number for the Province, were operating 
in the Region in 1951. In addition, there were seven processed milk factories, 
producing whole milk powder, skim milk powder, buttermilk powder, and evaporated 
and condensed milk, operating in 1952. Five of these are in Oxford County. 


The area around London differs from the adjacent clay plains and 
knobby ridges in that it is covered with sand or other light - textured soil con- 
ducive to specialized agriculture. The London market for tree fruits, potatoes, 
truck and canning crops increases this tendency, although dairying remains dominant. 


FARM VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS - UPPER THAMES REGION 


in thousands of dollars 
Region as a 


Products Elgin Middlesex Oxford Region % of Ontario 
Field Crops - 1953 % 
Wheat ae toro 2,582.1 yg higisie 2) 5,206.3 18 
Oats filhse i Die Sleek 1,990.7 4e43h.5 Sian 
Barley 68.2 523.2 96.1 687.5 10.2 
Rye BOD 84.2 118.7 430.4 21k'5 
Mixed grain 263.6 895.9 1,684.2 2,843.7 qed 
Corn for husking 2,081.9 2,361.0 929.2 5,372.1 19.4 
Corn for fodder 542.6 833.6 693.4 2,069.6 19.4 
Potatoes 232.8 340.3 209.4 SENS) 6.2 
Soybeans TOLSi 7. Suey 48.4 OS 30 16.6 
Hay 1,347.0 3,898.0 PLEO, 1550.0 8.0 
Livestock on hand 
Seals Sit : 

Cattle 8,645.0 21,748.6 15, 087.4 45,481.0 11.4 
Swine pita hee: 1,580.6 1 2Te 4,571.0 9.9 
Sheep and lambs eee 46.7 129.0 820.9 G73 
Poultry on hand 
a hand 511.1 1,144.4 924.9 2,580.4 Vale: 

tal poultry on han 4 . ° - rs ‘ ‘ 
ade on ma Ae 413.6 894.4 830.9 2,138.9 10.3 
Turkeys 84.7 215.8 Tis6 alee 16.4 
Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture 


The South-east corner of Elgin County is part of the Norfolk sand 
plain, and tobacco farms now occupy most of the warm, well-drained, sandy soils. 
As a result, Elgin County is surpassed only by Norfolk County in production of 


tobacco. Oxford County ranked third at the 1951 census. 
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In summary, the Upper Thames Region has been endowed with favourable 
climate and soils. A rich agricultural economy developed at an early period has 
continued without abatement. Comparatively recent expansion in the fields of 
commerce and industry are explainable in terms of the rich farming hinterland 
surrounding centres such as London, St. Thomas and Woodstock. No survey of the 
Upper Thames Region could afford to overlook the importance of agriculture to the 
area and more generally to Western Ontario. 


DAIRY FACTORIES IN THE UPPER THAMES REGION 


= WOT = 
BUTTER & CHEESE 
SSaWUNOWORMBIS Ses |) Spee seme ree HOMEUIN KIM MINOW ONS sa oe sc oa 
No. of Onion Creamery Cheddar 
County HSivi. Employees iB Waneie Cheese Other (1) Total 
$000 $000 $000 $'000 
Elgin 6 82 AOTES ei,3 79.4 Gene 
Middlesex 16 341 LES 3 973-5 3,400.6 5,849.4 
Oxford ise IOI 493.4 O5250 WOO ae Boe 6 
REGION a) 524 26.0) 2,006.8 Pio hice 10,160.6 
Region as a % 
of Province 6.6 Oeil ae 8.9 6.8 Tee 


(1) includes fluid milk and cream and ice cream sold 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing in this Region is characterized by stability and 
steady growth as a result of the diversity of its products which range from ref- 
rigerators and stoves to cheese and tobacco. Factories were established in the 
first instance to utilize the agricultural produce of the surrounding country; 
grain, livestock, fruit and vegetables. In turn, the prosperous hinterland provi- 
ded an increasing market for farm implements, wood products and chemicals which 
could be manufactured locally. The growth of transportation facilities - railroads 
and later highways - made possible the establishment of industries such as brewing 
and the electrical appliances which market their products beyond the borders of 
the Region, indeed, across the whole country. 


In 1953, 26.9 per cent. of the labour force was included in manuf act - 
] ly exceeded the next largest categories, service 
(21.1 per cent.) and agriculture (17.6 per cent.). Estimated employees in manuf- 
acturing in 1953 were 29,500 or 4.6 per cent. of the provincial total. In 1939 
there were only about 16,300 or 4.3 per cent. of the total at jehoehes eMmRe  Ihai 
addition to the steady growth during this period, there has been an improvement in 
the relative importance of the Region. The seven new plants in 1952 and nine in 
1953 which were established in the Upper Thames Region, indicate a trend toward 
diversity of products as well as increased imdustrial capacity. In £950, 680 


plants manufactured goods valued at $294 million. 


uring, a percentage which slight] 


location of London has influenced its growth as an 


The stravesgic : 
important manufacturing centre in southwestern Ontario. Geographically, it is 


about the centre of the fertile Upper Thames Valley. Within a radius of fifty 
miles of the city there dwell over half a million people. In this area prosperous 
farms supply materials for industry and small towns and cities provide markets for 
a variety of manufactured goods. This diversity has been apparent since the begin- 
ning of London. In 1860, for example, the industries included brewing, flour 
milling, foundries, clothing, furniture and wood products, tanneries, soap, tobacco 
and matches. The wide range of manufactured products has contributed to the steady 


growth and stability of the economy of the Region. 
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ions Denden Four railroads serve the city, and highways radiate in all direct- 
caters anes Bib as a divisional point for the two transcontinental 

The eons tees he city +6 approximately equidistant from Toronto and Windsor. 
hoes pt rport and the city-owned railway to Port Stanley on Lake Erie twenty- 
a pr es 8 es which gives London factories access to lake shipping, completes 
Saleh portation links with markets and industrial supplies. Cheap hydro- 
ties Pack natural gas, and coal carried by rail at competitive rates, supply 


In 1950 London factories produced approximately half of the Region's 
manufactured goods, which are typical of those for the area as a whole. Food 
products, including cereals, biscuits and beer are the most important industry 
group.. Food products plants employ 25 per cent. of the total number of workers 
engaged in manufacturing. Factories manufacturing iron and steel products ranked 
peroud with 16 per cent. A variety of other industries are represented, including 
a diesel locomotive plant, electrical appliance plant, printing, clothing, textiles 
paper products and brass manufacturers. Three of the five new plants established ; 
in London in 1952 were of the iron and steel catagory. 


St. Thomas is famous as the railway city of Canada for it has the 
distinction of being served by six railroads; the New York Central, Chesapeake 
and Ohio, Wabash, Canadian National, Canadian Pacific, and London and Port Stanley 
(electric). The railways employed about 46 per cent. of the industrial employees 
in St. Thomas in 1950. Important manufactures include precision tools, machinery, 
other metal goods, food products and pharmaceuticals. Recent factories constructed 
in St. Thomas include iron and steel products and pharmaceutical plants. 


Manufacturing in Woodstock is characterized by a variety of products. 
Furniture, cheese products, and agricultural implements are of particular import- 
ance, while the production of organs is unique in the area. Ingersoll is noted 
for its production of cheese, iron and steel products and fertilizers. Tillsonburg 
is typical of the many small towns in the region, with its factories making powdered 
milk, butter, and processed tobacco from the produce of the hinterland and also 
implements, wooden crates, and fertilizer essential to agriculture. A new textile 


plant has located in Strathroy. 


Finance 


London is the leading financial centre in southwestern Ontario. While 
the clearing house in London handles only a small fraction of the cheques cashed in 
the Province, the proportion has increased slightly from 2.8 per cent. in 1939 to 
The total value of cheques cashed in that city for the latter 


The financial institutions include thirty-one branches 
The head office 


3.3 per cent.in 1953. 


year was $1,973 million. 
of the chartered banks and Province of Ontario Savings Offices. 


of Canada's second largest insurance company and the head office of the second 
largest loan company are also located in London. 


Mining 
Mineral production in the Upper Thames Region is of comparatively 
Producing no metals whatsoever, the Region accounted, in 1952, 
for only slightly more than one per cent, of mineral production in Ontario. Simil- 
arly, itsshares of non-metallic and clay products production in the Province were 
roughly one per cent of total value in each case. In the class known as structural 
ble for about one-twelfth of the Provin- 


materials, however, the Region was responsi 
cial total (in terms of gross value). This was largely a result of Oxford County's 


production of quicklime valued in 1952 at $2,697,933, or approximately one-half of 
Ontario's output of this substance. Limestone from quarries near Beachville in 
oxford County, is used as a flux by the steel industry in Hamilton. 


minor importance. 
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THE BORDER REGION 


Introduction 


The Border Region is made up of the counties of Essex and Kent. It 
is bounded on the north by Lambton County, on the west by Lake St. Clair and the 
Detroit River, on the south by Lake Erie and on the east by Elgin County. Lying 
in the same latitude as California, it is the most southerly part of Canada. 


Historically, this is one of the oldest regions in Ontario, having 
been settled early in the eighteenth century by French families from the trading 
post at Detroit. The French settlement, the far-flung parish of 1'Assomption, 
extended north from the Canard River to the Thames. Under British rule, Detroit 
continued to be the metropolis of the region although, as early as 1783, some far- 
sighted loyalists started a settlement at the mouth of the Detroit River on land 
purchased from the Indians. Title to this land was later confirmed by the govern- 
ment. When Detroit was relinquished in 1796, a new town was founded on the Canad- 
ian shore of the river and named Sandwich. 


Karly in the nineteenth century, the 950 acre Baldoon settlement on 
the St. Clair River opposite Walpole Island was started by Alexander Macdonnell as 
agent for the Harl of Selkirk. When the project failed, Selkirk and Macdonnell 
transferred their activities to the west where they founded the Red River colony. 
Another, more successful, colonizer was Thomas Talbot who had been an aide of 
Governor Simcoe. He settled pioneers on fifty acre farms along the Talbot Road as 


it was being built westward toward Essex County. 


The friendly spirit which had marked relations on both sides of the 
border ended with the outbreak of hostilities in 1812. Early in the campaign, an 
invasion by Americans under General Hull was repulsed at River Canard and shortly 
afterward Detroit surrendered to General Brock. Proctor, who succeeded Brock in 
command, did not continue his policy. Instead, he blew up the forts at Amherstburg 
and Detroit as untenable and retreated eastward. The Indians who accompanied him 


in the retreat made a stand at Moraviantown, where their chief, Tecumseh, was killed. 


The Americans then occupied Amherstburg, rebuilt the fort and held it until the end 


of the war. 


For the next decade or more, the most substantial and lucrative 
industry in the region was the fur trade, with its centre at Moy Hall, although 
agriculture was carried on in a large way on some of the big farms near Amherstburg 
where one proprietor owned no less than sixty slaves whom he had brought into the 
country in 1784. But after the amalgamation of the Northwest and Hudson Bay Compan- 
ies, the fur trade gradually declined as the land was cleared and the local Indians 


were absorbed into the white population. 


In 1831 bog iron was discovered in Gosfield Township. The necessary 


limestone, sand and clay were available on the spot, and fuel for the blast furnaces 
and foundry was obtained by clearing the wood lots of neighbouring farmers in return 
for the charcoal so produced. The industry, which employed between sixty and 


seventy men, flourished for a decade or more, its finished products being shipped out 
from the nearby port of Union. By the time the Great Western Railway reached Windsor, 


in 1854, the company had ceased operation. 


Population 

The Border Region had an estimated population of 309,000 in 1953, io 
per cent. of the Ontario total. The census figure in 1951 was 296,276, an increase 
of 23.2 per cent. over 1941, which exceeds the provincial increase of 21.4 per cent 
over the same period. The urban-rural structure of the two counties which comprise 
the Border Region is not similar. For every person classed as rural in Essex there 
are four in urban centres, but in Kent the groups are evenly divided. In the case of 
Essex, Greater Windsor accounts for 157,672 of the total (177,838) urban figure. 


A study of the racial origins of the present population reflects the 
early French settlements, the Loyalist (British and German) settlements and the sub- 
sequent British, and in recent times other European immigration. Fifty-six per cent. 
of the population is of British origin, 19 per cent. French and 4 per cent. German. 
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The remainder (21 per cent.) is made up of smaller groups. 
2 Saheporkation 


Transportation facilities in the Region include five railroads to- 
gether with efficient railway tunnel and car ferry service between Windsor and 
Detroit. Six major transport companies operate out of Windsor, in addition to a 
number of smaller concerns. <A total road mileage of 3,138 includes parts of two 
of the Province's leading highways (Nos. 2 and 3) which have their terminals with- 
in the Region. The number of persons per motor vehicle averages 3.9. the area is 
also served by Trans-Canada Airlines with connections to all major American lines 
via Detroit. Navigation for the Windsor area begins as early as the middle of 
April and closes at the end of November. The Border Region has ten ports which 
handled 2,256 vessels with a registered tonnage of 2.2 million in 1951, fifth in 
volume in the Province. The port of Windsor leads the Region in terms of tonnage 
and number of vessels arriving. Other important ports include Amherstburg, Walker- 


ville and Leamington. 


Geographic location on the busiest inland waterway in the world, at 
the focal point of land and air routes, and in the heart of the North American 
manufacturing area has greatly stimulated the growth of manufacturing, specialized 
farming and tourism in the Border Region. Such necessary industrial components as 
iron ore from Minnesota, coal from Pennsylvania, water power and manpower are ail 
readily available. 


Manufacturing 


The importance of manufacturing to the economy of the Border Region 
is reflected in the high proportion of the total labour force, forty-three per cent. 
in 1951, which is directly engaged in manufacturing. In 1953 there were an 
estimated 49,400 employees in manufacturing industries. Many other employees not 
directly involved provide services such as retailing which in turn are dependent on 
manufacturing. The automobile industry, established in Windsor in 1904, has been 
the dominant component in the industrial structure despite the numerous industries 


represented in the Region. 


nt. of the gross value of goods 


The Border Region produces eleven per ce 
have 


made in the Province. Since 1939 employment has more than doubled and payrolls 
increased sixfold, a larger increment than that of Toronto or Hamilton, the two 
largest manufacturing centres in Ontario. Average wages and salaries are among the 
highest in Ontario, exceeded only by the St. Clair River Region in the southern part 


of the Province. 


Windsor, the largest manufacturing centre and the industrial hub of 
ity on the basis of gross 


the whole region ranks as Canada's fourth manufacturing cl 
value of production which exceeded half a billion dollars in 1950. Prior to becoming 
an important industrial centre Windsor was a railway terminal and port of entry, a 
factor which has subsequently been important in the development of industry. The 
five railroads operating out of Windsor, together with six provincial highways assure 
adequate transportation for industry. The busy Detroit River means cheap transport - 
ation of bulky raw materials such as coal. But the most important factor has been 
the proximity of Detroit, the heart of the United States automotive industry, which 
has led to a parallel development in Windsor. There has been a trend of late towards 
decentralization of the automotive industry on both sides of the border, evidenced 
in Canada by the newly-constructed automotive assembly plant at Oakville, but 
considering the industry's investment in buildings and machinery at Windsor, the city 
will remain an important automotive centre. As the city expands, the industrial 

pase will become proader, the products more diversified, and the local economy less 
dependent on the fortunes of a singel industry. Other important isaac es 
Windsor include distilleries, breweries, chemical works, and a number of eget th . 
supplying parts to the automotive industry. Four Canadian reseed Mace TA ke a 
offices in Windsor. In all there were 280 manufacturing establishments in ia 

the number has increased since then. In 1951 seven new plants located in aaa er 
Windsor and in 1952 twelve more were established. One notable feature is the eS 
ortion of wholly or partially American-owned companies which How <cqmprsse sae : 
of Windsor's manufacturing firms, a result of the proximity of Windsor to the indust- 


rial centres of mid-western United States. 
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Other important centres, beyond the vicinity of Windsor, are Chatham, 
Wallaceburg and Leamington. Chatham, which ranks as the Region's second manufact- 
uring centre produced goods valued at $68 million in 1950. Manufactures include 
automotive products, textiles, clothing and food products. Two new companies 
located in Chatham during 1952, a steel products and plastics products company. 
Wallaceburg, one of the fastest growing towns in the Region with an intercensal 
population increase of 54 per cent., is noted for metal and glass products. In 1952 
another steel products plant was established in the town. Leamington, the centre 
of the fertile farmland of the Region, has a large canning factory which employs up 
to 3,000 in peak season. Two tobacco firms are also represented. 


In summary, the Border Region with its spectacular rate of industrial 
growth since 1939, is one of the most promising major industrial areas in Canada. 
The new industries established in 1953, twelve in total, mean a continuation of this 
trend and a wider diversity of manufactured products. However, chronic fluctuations 
of employment in the automotive industry, together with seasonal variations in the 
canning industry has meant that industrial employees are subject to relatively 
severe fluctuations in employment. A three year study of average unemployment shows 
this variation to be between three and seven per cent. of the total labour force. 


Agriculture 


The Border Region, with seven per cent. of the occupied farms in 
Ontario, accounted for eight per cent. of the net farm income in 1950. Eighty-nine 
per cent. of the total area is in occupied farm land, and the same proportion of 
this is improved land. Profitable farming operations are dependent, to an important 
degree, upon the farmer's skill in adapting his techniques to the physical charact- 
eristics of the land. The operators of 5,320 occupied furms in Essex and 5,300 in 
Kent have been successful in doing this. When it is realized that heavy textured, 
poorly-drained soils constitute about two-thirds of the area of Essex County and 
that only slightly over five per cent. of it consists of well-drained, light to 
medium textured soils, the necessity for creative farming is evident. Kent County 


has a similar problem. 


While the climate imposes a definite limitation for some purposes, it 
is one of the farmer's chief allies. This Region is the most temperate in Ontario. 
Point Pelee, in particular, has a normal January temperature of 56 OF, and a July 
temperature of 71K, an annual snowfall of 40 inches and an annual rainfall of 29 
inches, the latter being the lowest in the Province. 


Conservation has become the by-word in this region as a means of 
preserving and developing the productivity of the soil. Since so much of the land 
suffers from relatively poor drainage, tile drains have been laid and improvement in 


fertility noted as a result. 


Climatic, geographic, and soil conditions have laid the basis for the 
profitable growing of early vegetables, particularly in the southern part of the 
Region. The fluctuations of daily market prices has led to intensive crop special- 
ization. Cash crops are important in value and acreage. The Leamington district, 
because of its extreme southerly location and other favourable factors, has the earl- 
jest and longest growing season in the Province (216 days). Consequently, its lettuce, 
radishes, cucumbers, cabbages, tomatoes, cauliflowers, spanish onions, and peppers 
reach the urban markets from one to several weeks earlier than from any other area. 
Other speciality crops. are peaches, sweet and sour cherries, plums, pears, carnations 
and chrysanthemums. The Erieau Marsh located on the shores of Lake Erie in Kent 
County is noted for specialization in the production of onions. In 1952, 34 per cent. 
of the onions, 69 per cent. of the cantaloupes, 50 per cent. of the tomatoes and 20 
per cent. of the asparagus grown in Ontario came from the Border Region. An invest - 
ment of over $11 million in greenhouse production in Essex County alone has given 


impetus to this thriving cash crop sector of the-economy. 


Sweet potatoes, grown in the Harrow vicinity of Essex County, are a 
s surrounding Leamington and on the Marsh lands 


crop unique in Canada. The grower 
of the onions (grown 


down to Point Pelee National Park produce more than 90 per cent. 
in sets) in Eastern Canada. 


se 


Soy beans provide one example of adaptation of the crop to chan 
ee phi ae became popular in Ontario during the second world Wer, ee. 
“Sat peo ae east and north out of Kent and Essex, following the clay belt. 
pop hOneE Be e Border Region still accounted for 70 per cent. of Ontario's soy 
Ste ana oe ee at $7.5 million. This area grew 53 per cent. of the Province's 
aes . in 1951, valued at $2.7 million. The sugar refineries at Chatham and 

ace urg processed about 100 million pounds of beetroot sugar at a value of 
approximately $10 million in 1950. 


This Region also produced 96 per cent. of the Province's burley leaf 
tobacco, valued at $1.7 million. Tobacco processing and packing plants are situated 
at Chatham, Kingsville and Leamington. Their output of burley leaf products was 
valued at over $5 million in 1950, and represented all of Canadian burley leaf man- 
ufactures. 


ESTIMATED AREA, PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF COMMERCIAL FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS IN THE 
BORDER REGION - 1952 


Border Region as 


Crop Acreage Production Value (1) a of Ontario 
Acres , 000 , 000 


Cantaloupe 570 200 bu. 330 69.4 
Tomatoes 20,030 5,404 bu. 7,026 49.9 
Asparagus 610 980 lbs. ~ 103 20.2 
Cabbage 555 8 tons 314 2h.9 
Onions es Mveous He wel; 839 34.0 
Carrots E35 3 tons 120 8.7 
Cauliflower 192 60 doz. 83 14.8 
Celery 87 4O crates | 78 1336 
Lettuce 165 181 doz. WAH 5.9 


(1) Calculated at average yearly prices received by growers for crops grown in 
Ontario, west of Toronto, 1952. 


Source of of original figures: Ontario Department of Agriculture 


FARM VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS - BORDER REGION 


in thousands of dollars Region as a 4 
Essex Kent Region of Province 

Field Crops - 1953 

Wheat 2,025.2 enol ye Tignes aot 

Oats ewe easy, S 1,996.5 Mod 

Corn for husking 5,058.3 10, 342.8 Roe vO. 1 Sins 

Potatoes 1,206.5 299.9 1,506.4 ia ligts: 

Soy beans Spel sie) 4,020.6 WR osiort 69.8 

Hay 1,437.0 1,589.0 3,026.0 Bee 
Livestock on hand-1953 

Cattle 4,875.6 7,643.6 PES INO irae sui! 

Swine 756.4 eu uksise's 2,941.9 6.4 
Poultry on hand - 1952 

Total poultry on hand 604.2 Baas Nephelay if ‘emi 

Hens & Chickens 67.7 MIB 68 aly 2) aba) 6.0 

Agriculture 


Source: Ontario Department of 


Mining 


While mineral production in the Border Region forms a very small part 
f the area, the contribution of certain mineral products 


of the total production o 
Natural gas from both Essex and Kent, leads 


to the Provincial total is significant. 
the list in dollar value, comprising approximately one-third of Ontario's total 
Almost three-quarters of Ontario's salt production with a value in 1952 
of $2,042,504 comes from Essex County. The regional production is more than half of 
the total volume of salt produced in the whole of Canada. Structural materials 
(sand, gravel, etc.) were produced in 1952 with a value of over $2 million, largely 
jin Essex. Clay products (pickyeetd Les, etc.) were produced mostly in Kent. Crude 
etroleum production in Kent County, a declining industry, was valued at only 


$49,904 in 1952. 


production. 
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THE ST. CLAIR RIVER REGION 
Introduction 


The St. Clair River Region, comprising Lambton County, is situated 
along the south-eastern shore of Lake Huron, and is bounded on the east by the 
county of Middlesex, on the south by the county of Kent and on the west by the St. 
Clair River. The historic background and geographic location of Lambton County, 
and its main urban centre, Sarnia, have played an important role in their growth 
from a primarily agricultural and lumbering area to a potentially great manufact- 
UPing tdistnLcus 


The greatest single decade of population growth in the history of the 
County (1851-61) was largely a result of the railroad and oil developments. During 
this period population more than doubled, increasing 130.4 per cent. to 24,916 
persons. Land development had matured by the turn of the century with 660,000 acres 
out of a total of 719,360 acres occupied, and the population growth levelled off 
until the great industrial expansion during the years of the second world war, 
Industrial development in Sarnia (city proper) was reflected in its population 
growth (1901 - 8,176; 1941 - 18,734; 1951 - 34,697). With a percentage increase 
in population of 85.2 per cent. from 1941 to 1951, Sarnia is one of the fastest 
growing cities in Canada. The population of Greater Sarnia reached 41,303 persons 
(1951 census) or 55.1 per cent. of the Lambton total. The changing urban-rural 
picture in the County is a sympton of the trend toward industrialization: 1941 - 
25,544 urban and 31,381 rural population; 1951 - 42,631 urban and 32,329 rural. 


The total population of the Region reached an estimated 82,000 in 1953. 


POPULATION GROWTH IN SARNIA & LAMBTON COUNTY 


Lambton 
Year Sarnia County _ 
1953 38,000 (1) 82,000 (1) 
Lope 34,697 74, 960 
1941 18,734 56,925 
1931 18,191 54,674 
gen 14,877 52,879 
1911 9,947 Da oe 
1901 Sr LG 56,642 
1891 6,692 58,810 
1881 3,874 52,034 
1871 23929 38,897 
1861 800 (1) 24,916 


(1) Estimate 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Historically, the first major economic development occured in this 
area after 1858-60, when the Great Western Railroad had completed its line from 
London to Sarnia and the Grand Trunk Railroad reached Point Edward. The presence 
of the St. Clair water route, the vast stands of hardwood timber, and the demand for 
cleared land very early had created a great but transient industry - lumbering. The 
coming of the railroads made active and profitable thousands of acres of farmland. 
In 1851, 34,947 acres were under cultivation and by 1871 this figure had increased 
to 131,514 acres under crop and 6,030 devoted to gardens and orchards. 


The existence of oil had been noted as early as 1830, but it was not 
until 1862, when the Shaw well came in at Petrolia, that the boom actually appeared. 
In 1851 oil had been drilled at Oil Springs, giving the area strong claim to having 
the first oil well drilled on the continent, and the first refinery in Canada began 
operations in 1858. By 1865, Petrolia had succeeded Oil Springs as the centre of 
oil development. In the course of years, the demand for oil grew, new western 
markets developed, and simultaneously Canadian production declined; thus, Sarnia 
became the logical centre of importation of American crude oil and in 1897 Imperial 
Oil transferred its activities to Sarnia. This historical background is important 
today in that it was indirectly responsible for the location of the Imperial Oil 
Refinery in Lambton County and thisin turn provided the basis for the petro-chemical 


development of the past decade. 


Transportation facilities greatly improved in 1891, when a tunnel was 
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Pee ailment St. Clair River. This made Sarnia the centre for two great rail- 
tll and the Pere Marquette which connects with the C.P.R. at 
heat Lon see MC of entry from the United States. The St. Clair River 
parontti Oe i bee ina six-month period than the Suez, Kiel and Panama Canals 
Reco ea 8 mie: months. The navigation season lasts from the beginning of 
ie pee of December, and Sarnia has a waterfront with 6,700 feet of 
aie eae ities {2,800 feet in winter), handling annually approximately 1,250 
fie egistered tonnage of 2,000,000. Sarnia-is centrally located for obtain- 

g essential manufacturing components such as construction materials, hydrocarbons 
water-power, coal, etc. Within a radius of one hundred miles of Sarnia live , 
150,000 persons or 16.3 per cent. of the Province's population (1951). This radius 
includes six cities and eight counties. 


ieee 


' Several important factors have contributed to the growth of manuf- 
acturing in Lambton County. Cheap transportation facilities, proximity to large 
Merkeus , and availability of water and salt have been of great importance. The 
biggest single factor, however, was probably the birth of the oil industry in 
Lambton County in the 1850's. Although today of minor significance, crude petrol- 
es mining in the past provided the incentive for the location of refining operat- 
ions in Lambton County which have persisted and greatly expanded until today they 
furnish not only a very considerable volume of refinéd oil, but also provide the 
basis for Sarnia's vast petro -chemical industry. At the turn of the century, 
kerosene was, to all intents and purposes, the only major item made from petroleum; 
today this raw material is employed in the manufacture of more than 600 different 


products. 


While Sarnia's gross value of manufacturing production, itself, is 
not a very large component of the Provincial total, it represents some very import - 
ant items. Fuels, industrial oils and greases, synthetic rubber, solvents, and 
asphalt by no means exhaust the list but serve to indicate the diversity of products 
emanating from Sarnia's famed "Chemical Valley". Among the chemicals of which the 
city is the only Canadian manufacturer, are carbon tetrachloride (an important 
industrial solvent) and glycol (used in making antifreeze, expolsives, cellophane, 
etc.), with the first plant in Canada for making carbon black (used in the rubber 


industry) only recently completed. 


The oil refining industry in Lambton County has had an impressive 


history of growth from the 1860's to the present, with one company exhibiting a 
Founded in 1880 and originally 


close integration with the welfare of the community. 
concentrating its activities at Petrolia, Imperial Oil Limited moved to Sarnia in 
Until September, 1951, its refinery was the 


1897 where it has operated ever since. 
largest in the British Commonwealth and has a capacity of 71,000 barrels a day. 
Average production of this refinery in 1951 was about 55,000 barrels a day. 


In addition to Imperial Oil, Canadian Oil Companies have puilt a 
refinery with an annual capacity of 22,000 parrels a day, and the Sun Oil Company ‘ 

has recently completed a new refinery which raises the total capacity of the Sarnia 
area to more than 100,000 barrels a day. 


Of considerable importance to the oil.refining industry was the recent 
f the Interprovincial pipe-line, tapping the petroleum resources of 
roviding for greatly reduced transportation costs. The pipe-line 
through south-western Ontario linking Sarnia with London, Hamilton and ai eaerwnae 
completed. This line has an initial capacity of 39,000 barrels a an ee eet 
the heavily populated and highly industrialized areas of southern Ontario g 


line, diesel oil, stove oil and furnace fuels. 


The petro-chemical industry is of comparatively recent origin. In 
of a war-time scarcity of rubber, the publicly-owned Polymer 


the impetus 
a ate : Sarnia where it had easy access to necessary hydrocarbons 
td. made its appearance at that 


completion oO 
Alberta and p 


i t 
Corporation located a 
i 1 of Canada L 
d by Imperial Oil Ltd. Dow Chemica 
BROaue re Sodeebide a styrene manomer plant in conjunction with Polymer. These pores 
aie : vided a nucleus for the tremendous post-war development which followed. 
and as yet barely touched, salt deposits in 


companies pro 
Based principally on petro 
the area, the industry has pyraml 
enterprise which is popularly known as 


leum and vast 
: the’ closely integrated, multi-product 


ded itself into 
The strategic location of 


"Chemical Valley". 
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the industry is illustrated when it is considered that 90 per cent. of the rubber- 
consuming capacity of Canada lies within a 200 mile radius of Sarnia and that coal, 
which Polymer consumes at the rate of 350,000 tons annually, can easily be shipped 
from Northern Ohio lake ports. A decision to proceed with the proposed St.Lawrence 
Seaway project would give further significance to the area and possibly pave the 
way for a large scale export programme. 


Other manufacturing industries of importance in the St. Clair River 
Region include automotive equipment, (Point Edward), glass (Sarnia), oil well 
supplies (Petrolia), wire manufacturing (Watford), basket making (Forest), and 
lumber processing (Thedford). 


A comparison of figures serves to emphasize the rapid rate of 
industrial expansion experienced by Sarnta. In 1939 the gross value of manufact- 
uring production in the city was $26.6 million. By 1950 it had multiplied itself 
six and one half times and stood at $169.8 million. This figure was the fourth 
largest in Ontario and eighth in Canada. Manufacturing employment statistics for 
1950 give a total for the city of 7,512 employees with an aggregate payroll of 


$21.2 million. 


From the standpoint of number of employees and source of income, 
manufacturing is the most important economic activity within the Region. Approx- 
imately 34.6 per cent. of the labour force was engaged in manufacturing, 19.9 per 
cent. in agriculture and 14.3 per cent. in service establishments. There were an 
estimated 9,500 employees in manufacturing in 1953. Average wages were $71.96 
during this period, the second highest in the Province, and exceeded only by the 


Nickel Range Region. 


New enterprises-in the County include additions to oil refining and 
building supplies, with expansion programmes planned or underway in the oil, chemical, 
rubber, glass, metal stampings, and aluminum products industries. The first Canad- 
jan producer of carbon black only recently commenced operations. Indicative of the 
recent trend of expansion is the fact that in Sarnia, of a total of forty-one 
manufacturing firms reported as at the end of 1952, twenty-five list commencement - 


of-operations dates since 1942. 


Agriculture 


Lambton County today is noted for its great diversity of crops, 
including honey, peppermint, celery, sugar beets, and tobacco. The basis for these 
farming operations is found in the wide climatic range, soil conditions and geo- 
graphic location. Eighty-five per cent., or 613,000 acres, of the total area is 
occupied farm land, and 78 per cent. of this is improved. The estimated average 
income per occupied farm, $3,200 (1950), is higher than the Provincial average. 


In general, the County is a level plain, consisting mainly of 
alluvial clay loams overlain in areas by sandy loams and gravel ridge deposits. It 
is crossed by streams affording natural outlets for drainage. Other favourable 
conditions include the climate modifying effect of Lake Huron to the north-west and 
the southerly latitude. The growing season averages 204 days, beginning about 
April 14. The County has a frost-free period of 153 days, a normal July temperature 


of 69°F, annual snowfall of 61" and rainfall of Bei BIN: 


The most important single factor responsible for the County's agric- 
ultural position was the value of field crops, in 1952, amounting to a farm value of 
$12.5 million. These crops are grown mainly in the middle and southern areas of the 
County. From the "pioneer" staple grains, the farmer turned his energies to such 
specialized interests as gruit-growing and livestock raising. The short winter helps 
to provide green pasture for feeding stock from early May to early December, while 

owing to the nitrogen and potash 


clay loams ensure heavy yields of hay and grain, 
in the soil. Corn and alfalfa yield good crops of fodder, as well as seed. Dairy-~ 


ing, centred around Sarnia, and hog-raising, have grown in importance. 


As early as 1871, there were 6,030 acres devoted to gardens and 
orchards, especially to the hardier types of fruit. Today, apples, pears, and plums 
grow readily on the clay loams, while the gravel ridges provide ideal soil for peach- 
es. Commercial development of the fruit-growing industry is mainly in the northern 
part of the County, around Sarnia, Forest, Thedford, Arkona and Wyoming. The Sarnia 


rahe peda is well situated for the production of early apples for dis- 
a het a the Western Canadian market. Late apple varieties include Wealthy, 

eA a ho and McIntosh. In the northern and eastern sections of the County, 

ave been a staple crop. Berry farms around Arkona, Thedford, Forest and 
arnia yeild remarkable crops for small acreage. 


Early in its history, Lambton County became known as a 
year-round 
see Has for wild turkeys. By 1951, its 241 turkey farms led the Province in 

i sing over 66,000 turkeys. In 1952, there were 68,600 turkeys on hand, valued 
a $253,000, ll per cent, of the value for the Province. 


The sugar beet has become an important cash crop, covering 4,822 
eet ae in the Sarnia area, in 1951. Sugar refineries were ae toeutes 
chigan, and later at Wallaceburg and Chatham. Lambton's honey production was 
valued at over $8 million in 1950, 40 per cent. of the provincial value of prod- 
uction. Mushrooms, rarely cultivated out-of-doors except in Europe, have been 
found growing wild near Petrolia in sufficient quantities for commercial shipments 
Bean growing has spread from Kent to Lambton County: ; 


The raising of flax, tomatoes, beets, carrots and celery, and in 
some areas, tobacco, further indicate the trend to diversified farming. 


FARM VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS - ST. CLAIR REGION 
in thousands of dollars 


\ 


Region as a % 


Products Region of Province 

Field Crops - 1953 ; 

Wheat 2,261.0 5.8 

Oats 1,303.0 2.7 

Corn for husking 3,426.8 12.3 

Soy beans g2h.3 8.6 

Corn for fodder 636.8 6.0 

Hay aye. O 2.6 
Livestock on Hand - 1953 \ 

Cattle 12,399.0 Sea 

Swine ORS) 2.8 

Sheep and Lambs Gai er a. 6.4 
Poultry on hand - 1952 

Total poultry on hand a aby souk Bs 5.6 

Hens & Chickens 995.2 4.8 

Turkeys tet § , fe cg 


Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture 


Mining 
Of a total value of mineral production of $4,943,104 in Lambton 


natural gas was reponsible for 65.5 per cent., salt for 19.1 per 
t., with structural materials and clay products 


the total value of minerals is quite small, the 
ed only by the Border Region. 


County in 1952, 
cent., petroleum for 1. O perce 


making up the balance. Although 
Region's production of non-metallics is exceed 


ra of Ontario's natural gas came from this Region, 


About one-thi 
lds. “The second most important 


slightly more than from the Essex and Kent fie 
mineral (in terms of dollar value) was salt. There were 146,187 tons of salt mined, 


wor ince. Petroleum production 
worth $946,233 in 1952, the second highest in the Prov 
was vroweulr the same as in 1951 (162,908 barrels worth $544,732 in 1952) but 
showed a great decrease from 1950. Oil Springs, it is interesting to note, is still 
a producing area after about a century of operation. 


\ 
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THE UPPER GRAND RIVER REGION 


Introduction 


The Upper Grand River Region of Ontario comprises the counties of 
Perth, Waterloo aiid Wellington in the heart of south-western Ontario. This is the 
only Region in the Province which is not partially bordered by water. It also has 
one of the highest elevations above sea-level of any Region in Southern Ontario. 


The first settlers in Waterloo County were Mennonites who left 
Pennsylvania in 1799. They spent the winter in what is now Lincoln County and in 
the spring of 1800 followed the Indian trail to Brantford and the Grand River north 
to the original settlement on the east bank of the river, four miles south of the 
present site of Kitchener. Thirteen years before, the first immigrants from 
Pennsylvania had come to Upper Canada and settled in Lincoln County. These settlers 
traced their ancestry largely to Germany and Holland. After the American Revolut- 
ionary War, these people chose to remain under British rule and have been closely 
indentified with the United Empire Loyalists. 


The cities of this Region have developed a diversity of industries 
as a consequence of the particular skills of the early settlers, favourable location 
with respect to the rest of the Province and the rich agricultural hinterland. 
There is no noticeable dependence of any city on one dominating industry, a fact 
which has gained for the Region a reputation for economic stability. As is true 
of many cities in Ontario, postwar industrial expansion in the urban centres of 
the Region has been considerable. Many new industries are locating here and urban 
populations are overflowing into the neighboring townships. 


From 1816, when Abraham Erb established the Region's first industry 
in the form of a grist-mill, until the present time, the industrial growth of the 
area has been enormous. During the past two years alone, twenty-four new industries 
located in the Upper Grand River Region. One-half of these settled in the city of 
Guelph and five in Stratford. During 1951, forty-three major expansions of indust- 
ries were recorded, thirteen of which occurred in Guelph, eight in both Kitchener 


and Stratford and seven in Galt. 


But it is not in the field of industry alone that the Region lays 
claim to fame. The presence of the head offices of six insurance companies in the 
city of Waterloo, makes this city one of Canada's leading financial centres and 
lends an unusual degree of stability to the whole area. Total assets of these six 
companies amounted to almost $500,000,000: in 1950. Many smaller insurance companies 
are located in this Region, one of which, the Gore District Mutual Fire Insurance 


Company of Galt, has been in existance for 114 years. 


The Upper Grand River Region's contribution to the provincial economy 
is, thus, a many-sided one. Great insurance companies have taken their place beside 
agriculture and industry adding to the major contributions made by the area to the 
provincial and national economy. These developments have been throughout their 
history, a reflection of the thrift, industry and initiative of the citizens of this 


Region. 


Population 


In 1953 the population of the Upper Grand River Region was an estimat- 


ed 259,000, the fifth largest in the Province. The population at the time of the 
census in 1951 was 245,637, an increase of 18.2 per cent. over the 1941 figure. 

More than half of the Region's population Lives in Waterloo County, the fastest 
growing component of the area. The remainder is fairly evenly divided between Perth 
and Wellington counties which recorded intercensal population increases of 5.8 per 
cent. and 12.6 per cent. respectively. The age distribution of the population of 
the Region follows closely the provincial pattern except that Perth County has an 
above-average number of persons in the "sixty-five years and over category: Two- 
thirds of the Region's population are classified as urban compared with 70.7 per 
cent. in the Province as a whole. Fifty-eight per cent. of the Region's inhabitants 
trace their origin to the British Isles, this proportion varying from 78.6 per cent. 
in Wellington County to 42 per cent. in Waterloo. The second largest group avsy Lone 
German ancestry, the proportion ranging from 45.3 per cent. of the total in Waterloo 


to 9.4 per cent. in Wellington. 


: The Region contains five incorporated cities, the largest number 
in any region of the Province. These centres, together with the estimated 1953 
population figures, are as follows: Kitchener (48,500) Guelph (29,800), Galt 
12h, 200)s Stratford (19,300) and Waterloo (13,100).. Kitchener, Waterloo and Galt 
have recorded intercensal population increases of 26,33 and 25 per cent. respect- 
ively, while Guelph and Stratford increased by 18 and 10 per cent. There are six 
other municipalities with populations in excess of 2,500. 


The valley of the Upper Grand River provides a fertile hinterland 
to the Region's manufacturing centres, and has been developed extensively for live- 
stock farming. Ninety-three per cent. of the total area is classified as occupied 
farm land, a larger proportion than in any other region. Kighty-two per cent. of 
the available farm land has been improved, and in Perth County, the proportion of 
improved acreage to the total farm area is 88 per cent. 


According to the 1951 Census, approximately 15 per cent, of the 
labour force is engaged in agriculture, a proportion second only to manufacturing 
in the major occupation groups. In Perth, the number of people engaged in agric- 
ulture exceeds those in the manufacturing industries. The net farm income in the 
Region in 1949 was estimated at forty-four million dollars, on a per capita basis 
the third largest in the Province. These figures suggest the relative importance 
of agriculture in the economy of the Region in terms of employment and net income. 


. The climate of this arga is moderate, with a mean July temperature 
of 68 F and January temperature of 20 F. The Region is slightly higher than most 
in Ontario and this is largely responsible for the above-average rain and snowfall. 
The average precipitation is approximately thirty-five inches annually. 


The dominant soil characteristics vary considerably in different 
sections of the Region. In Perth County, clay till plains are overlaid with silt 
loam. Poor drainage in the northern sections of the County often restricts theuse 
of the soil to pasture. The farm land in Waterloo County, on the other hand, is 
characterized by well-drained, sandy soil. Field crops are grown extensively on 
the slopes of the Waterloo Hills, which comprise most of the farm area in the County, 
and the proportion of the farm area used for field crops in 1952 was 65 per cent., 
the highest of the three counties. Only 1l per cent. of the land was used for past- 
ure. This emphasis on field crops has tended to increase erosion on the sandy 
slopes, but the effects of soil depletion are partially offset by the use of manure. 


The soils in Wellington County vary in texture depending on their 
position on the hillsides which are characteristic of all but the northern sections 
of the County. The Guelph loam, on which most of the farmland of the Ontario 
Agricultural College is located, 4g noted for its gaod drainage and reliability. 
heavy soils in the valleys are poorly drained and used solely for pasture. 


The 


Livestock farming is paramount throughout the Region. Cash income 


from the sale of livestock accounts for approximately 66 per cent. of the total farm 
income while dairy products account for 18 per cent., eggs, 7 per cent., and field 
crops, { per cent. About 2 per cent. of the total farm income is received from 


miscellaneous sources including honey and fruit. 


e raised on a large scale in all three counties. They account 
for about forty per cent. of the total farm cash income in the Region. Perth County 
ranked first in the Province in 1952 in the value of swine on hand, and the Region 
ranked second only to the Blue Water Region. The emphasis on swine raising has 

meant growing large quantities of cereals and field roots for feed. In OSes EO Sper 
cent. of ald field crops, and 25 per cent. of mixed grains in the Province were grown 


in the Upper Grand River Region. 


Hogs ar 


fifty million dollars in 1952, represent the largest 


in livestock. Cattle sola for beef account for about twenty per cent. of 
e--half as much as swine. Cattle are raised for beef in the three 
where in 1951; 64 per cent. of the cattle were 


Cattle, valued at 


investment 
the farm cash incom 
counties, particularly in Wellington, 
kept mainly for beef. 


Dairying is particularly important in the areas adjacent to the cities. 


‘ 
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Perth leads the Region in cash income from dairying. This County was Ontario's 
largest producer of creamery butter in 1953, with 6,617 thousand pounds. 


Poultry raising is characteristic of farming in the Upper Grand 
Region, and it accounts for a relatively high proportion of farm cash income com- 
pared with other regions in the Province. The Region ranked second in the farm 
value of hens and chickens on hand in 1952. Eggs account for seven per cent. and 
poultry sold for meat for six per cent. of the farm cash income. 


Field crops are grown principally for feed rather than as cash crops, 
but some vegetables are sold, notably potatoes and turnips. Potatoes are grown 
principally in Wellington County while turnips are characteristic of all three 
counties. Over 30 per cent. of the flax grown in the Province was grown in this 
Region in 1952, principally in Wellington and Perth. 


In summary, the importance of agriculture in the Region is reflected 
in the high proportion of improved farm land to the total area and in the number of 
people engaged in farming relative to the total labour force. The favourable Soul, 
the climate, and the industry of the people have developed the Region into one of 
Ontario's leading livestock areas. The establishment of the Ontario Agricultural 
College in the Region suggests the fertility and reliability of the soil. Livestock, 
particularly swine raising, is the principal source of farm income, followed by 
dairying and poultry raising. Field crops are grown chiefly for feed rather than 
as cash crops, with a few exceptions, which include potatoes and flax. 


DAIRY FACTORIES IN THE UPPER GRAND RIVER REGION 


= Lo 

BUTTER & CHEESE 

---FACTORIES--- ------------- VALUE OF PRODUCTS --------------- 

No.of No.of Creamery Cheddar 
County Est. Employees 2 JE UAEIEeIE Cheese Other (1) Total 

$000 $000 $*000 $000 

Perth 20 160 BRLLenO 1, OOOH) (AIG 106.5 Sy SO. oi 
Waterloo 10 182 A (e069 99.6. B85 7su 3,686.0 
Wellington 12 237 208 (Occ, Lob Oak 4493.1 


REGION 4 579 7,596.4 1260.5) 8 462353 13,480.2 


Region as a % 
of Province Tec ee 18.0 536 6.8 UO)a,2h 


ee 


(1) includes fluid milk and cream and ice cream sold 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


FARM VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS - UPPER GRAND RIVER REGION 
in thousands of dollars Region as a 


Products Perth Waterloo Wellington Region % of Ontario 


Field Crops - 1953 


Wheat 899.6 1,493.6 79k $683 ,187-8 8.2 
Oats ape sales 1,446.3 1} 352.80 35980-5 8.2 
Barley 549.0 144.2 POS 3S 896.5 reps 
Mixed Grains 3,493.2 1,867.0 3314 FeO, Gro 22.6 
Corn for fodder a7 Om: 409.7 206n sie Osea 10.3 
Potatoes Aaa y! 284.5 Bear 723.0 Bia 7 
Field Roots 199.0 243.6 207.0 649.6 220P 
Hay 7 hS 0 DAO 2,798.0 7,291.0 foe) 
Livestock on hand - 1953 
Cattle IG S2OE© 10,237.9 £55 143 6748 SOL ke 10.9 
Swine Bao oad 2,288.9 DB OOLIG: = B, 57072 18.6 
Sheep & lambs 150.7 M5 W484 Tels Tee 
Poultry on hand - 1952 
Total poultry on hand 1,192.3 are LOZ S22 (a3 oA 
Hens & Chickens Weis6.5 872. 981.52..2,990.5 14.4 


Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture 


Heal) 


Manufacturing 


The number of people employed in manufacturing in the Upper Gran 
SPR ais cy exceeds ERO in all other industries. Forty-four per aD of ul 
aie ead se engaged in manufacturing, 15.8 per cent. in agriculture and 14.0 
bec fo eae establishments. Approximately 45,600 were employed in man- 
steer on Yeas oe in 1953, the fourth largest number in any region. Although 
a ee ae no een one of the fastest growing industrial areas, the progress 
pane tat a y and the fluctuations in employment less marked than in the Niagara 
meter ne Hee The establishment of nine new plants in 1953 and thirteen in 
eccae feds 8 Ss t at the relative importance of the Region as a manufacturing centre 

ee e maintained. The gross value of manufacturing production exceeded $4.09 
million in 1950, six per cent. of the provincial total. 


The absence of lake ports appears to have determined in part the 
character of manufacturing in the Upper Grand Valley. Excellent rail and road 
transportation facilities from the cities of the area, which are located between 
the markets in Windsor, London, Hamilton and Toronto, favour light manufacturing. 
Cheap hydro-electricity provides power for light industry. The prosperous farms 
ie the Valley, specializing in livestock, supply the meat-packing plants and the 

anneries. 


} Kitchener is the largest manufacturing centre in the Upper Grand 
Region. The tires, beverages, leather goods and furniture made there are known 
throughout the country. Manufacturing industries in Kitchener and its adjacent 
twin, Waterloo, employ forty per cent. of the workers engaged in manufacturing in 
the Region, and the value of the manufactured products exceeds forty-five per cent. 
of the total in the Upper Grand Valley. Kitchener ranks tenth in Canada on the 
pasis of gross value of manufacturing production. 


Kitchener and Waterloo are located in Waterloo County on the Canad- 
jan National and Canadian Pacific Railways, seventy miles west of Toronto. —. lhe 
excellent rail and highway facilities to Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor and the 
industrial markets in those centres have been important factors in the growth of 
the Twin Cities. The fertile hinterland where livestock is the principal product 
has provided the base for a large meat-packing industry. Valuable also, have been 
the techniques and the industry of the early German pioneers. In 1860, for example, 
Waterloo had two flour mills, two foundries, a woollen mill anda tannery.» 


The rubber products industry in Kitchener, with five companies, is 
the largest employer and the city's most important industry. The food products 
industry, which ranks second, includes various companies processing meat, two brew- 
eries, and one distillery. Three tanneries ana ten shoe companies are located in 
the two cities. The furniture industry includes nineteen companies in the Twin 
Cities and several others throughout the smaller centres in the County of Waterloo. 


oth the food and beverage and the furniture industries 


have shown remarkable increases in the number of persons employed - over double in 
The food and beverage industry has been characterized by steady 

The rubber products industry is closely tied to 
the automobile industrial market. Furniture sales rose sharply to a peak in early 
1951, then decreased throughout the year, partially as a result of consumer credit 
restrictions. Employment in the industry has increased during 1952. Employment in 
the leather products industry, on the other hand, has remained almost stationary 


over the iast five years. 


Since the war, b 


each instance. 
growth with seasonal variations. 


pase of diversified industries has 


In the main the broad industrial 
alleling but below that recorded in 


resulted in a steady increase in employment par 


the Province as 4 whole. 

tuated in Wellington County forty-five miles west of 

ad by the Canadian National Railways, the Canadian Pacific 
and three provincial highways which provide manufacturers 
a markets in southern Ontario. The surrounding farm- 

r food industries including feed mills and meat 


Guelph is si 
The city is serve 
4a Guelph Junction, 
aterials an 
ltural products fo 


Toronto. 


Railway V 
with access to raw m 
land provides agricu 


packers: 


T-he 


The city is second only to Kitchener as a manufacturing centre in 
the Upper Grand River Region. Approximately six thousand workers are employed in 
manufacturing in the city. Textiles, electric products, and iron and steel prod- 
ucts are the most important industries although a large number of manufacturing 
firms, and a diversity of products ranging from hats to road machinery, is charact- 
eristic of Guelph. 


The textile and allied clothing industry concentrates on yarns, 
hosiery and hats. The chief electrical products are small motors and electric wire. 
Electric transformers will be manufactured in a new plant about to be constructed 
at an estimated cost of eight million dollars. The factory is expected to employ 
a thousand workers. The iron and steel products industry includes malleable iron, 
heating equipment, and iron foundry products. 


The city's rapid rate of industrial expansion resulted in the annex- 
ation of 2,600 acres of Guelph Township at the end of 1952. The annexation 
increased the size of the city to 5,800 acres and the population by eight hundred 
people. About fifty per cent. of the land will be used for industrial sites. 
Another indication of the city's rapid industrial growth has been the increase of 
eight per cent. in direct customers! hydro-electric power consumption in 1952 
compared to 1951. Six of the Region's thirteen new establishments were located 


in the City of Guelph in 1952. 


The city of Galt is equidistant between Toronto and London on the 
main line of the C.P.R. The land was originally purchased in 1817 and settlers 
were brought out from Scotland between 1820 and 1835. From the beginning, the 
Grand River, on which the city is situated, provided a source of power for local 
industry. By 1857, for example, there were two flour mills, a woollen mid a 
paper mill, a brewery, a distillery, and an implement factory. 


Now, the city has become a veritable tool shop. More than thirty 
companies manufacture iron, steel and brass products, and these companies continue 
to attract others in the same field. The diversity of products and the lar ge 
number of firms in the industry result in stability in employment conditions in 


Galt. 


The city of Stratford is located twenty-five miles west of Kitchener 
on the Avon River, a tributary of the Thames. The city is situated in Perth County 
in the midst of a fertile and extensive hintefland. The fortunes of the city have 
been closely tied to the railroad since the incorporation of the city in 1885.5 the 
town prospered with the establishment of the Grand Trunk Railway workshops in the 
city. These repair shops have continued to be the largest industry with approxim- 


ately 1,200 employees at the present time. 


Stratford is the Region's fifth manufacturing city. Furniture and 
allied wood products rank first among the manufacturers, and knit goods second. 
Iron and steel products are also important, but the food industry has not developed 
in spite of the excellent location of the city in agriculturally prosperous Perth 
County. There are several miscellaneous industries, and like other manufacturing 
centres in the Region, diversity of products is characteristic of the manufacturing. 


g centres in the Region include: Preston, 
llen mills and furniture factories; St. 
an electrical appliance factory and 


Other important manufacturin 
noted for wood products; Hespeler, with woo 
Mary's important for cement; and Fergus, with 


feed mills. 


The Development of Hydro 

that a Region of such industrial sig- 
ry more economical sources of power. 
) became the first municipality 


It is not surprising, perhaps, 
nificance, should have been the first to search fo 
On October 11, 1910, the town of Berlin (Kitchener 
in the world to receive high tension electric power. 

The development of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
stemmed from the efforts of certain men of vision who were anxious, among other 
things, to facilitate the establishment of new industries in the area. In June 1902, 


they called together the first meeting of interested parties to consider ways and 


POG Sec hh fo electmic power for manufacturing and other purposes. Much of 
nee Sein e = and succeeding conferences was due to the efforts of Messrs. 
Saat hy * erloo) and D.B. Detweiler (Berlin). These men organized a plan 
foe Webi ee, project from the provincial government. Mr. Adam Beck, 
1906. as aN e city of London, was a party to these proceedings and in May, 
Coe : er of the provincial cabinet, he introduced in the legislature "An 
ata ete for the Transmission of Power to the Municipalities". This Act was 
ed withthe te ee ee ee ee 


; The Commission made a forty-year contract with the Ontario Power 
ompany for the purchase of power and made arrangements to sell the power to 
interested municipalities. The latter were required to guarantee proportions of 
the costs entailed in erecting power stations and lines. By April 21, 1911, four- 
teen municipalities, including eight in the Upper Grand River Region, had taken the 
necessary steps to receive power. In 1915, Berlin the first Ontario municipality 
to receive Niagara power consumed about 500,000 kwh of domestic electricity. By 
1951, consumption of domestic electrical energy had risen to over 50 million kwh. 
Total electrical energy supplied to municipalities in the Upper Grand River Region 
increased by 141 per cent. from 1939 to 1951, reaching a total in the latter year 


of 618 million kwh. 
Mining 


The mining industry plays a relatively minor role in the economy of 
this Region compared to manufacturing and agriculture, but two of the products, 
cement and lime (hydrated and quick) are important in the construction industry of 


About three-tenths of the volume of cement and one-eighth of the 


the Province. 
The cement is 


value of the lime produced in the Province came from this Region. 
produced at St. Mary's in Perth County and lime is made in Guelph Township, Hespeler 
and Rockwood, all in Wellington County. Sand and gravel are mined principally in 
Wellington and Waterloo Counties. The value of all mineral production was 


$7,253,207 in 1952. 
THE BLUE WATER REGION 


Introduction 


The Blue Water Region of Ontario consists of the five counties of 
Huron, Bruce, Grey, Dufferin and Simcoe in that part of the Province bordering most 
of the eastern shore of Lake Huron and the Southern shore of Georgian Bay. 


The first white men known to have visited this area were Samuel de 
Champlain and those who voyaged with him to Lake Huron and Georgian Bay in 1615. In 
1649, Father Brebeouf and his fellow missionaries were martyred by the Iroquois near 
Midland. In 1822, the Region is mentioned briefly in Canadian history when Lady 
Sarah Maitland, the wife of the Governor, bestowed on three townships in the survey~ 
ed but uninhabited wilderness, the names of her lap dogs Flos, Tay and Tiny. Five 
years later, in 1827, when Goderich was founded by the Canada Company, permanent 


settlement of the Region was begun. 


The Blue Water Region is one of the few predominately rural regions 
in southern Ontario. Each county included in the region has more than half its 
population located in rural areas, although in the largest county, Sep ee prop- 
ortion is only 54 per cent. For the Region as a whole, the proportion is Ose. per 
The estimated population of Blue Water was 277,000 in 1953, the fifth largest 
It must be remembered, however, that this Region is the 


excluding the Highlands. 


cent. 
region in the Province. 
largest in area in southern Ontario, 


hiefly rural there is one city and a number 
i i i . Those over 5000, together with 
ler urban centres, chiefly in Simcoe County ; 
Se aees ‘ ns are as follows: Owen Sound (16,600), Barrie (15,000), 


their 1953 estimated populatio : / é 
Orillia (12,900), Collingwood (7,600), Midland (7,500) and Goderich (5,600). 


Over the period 1941-1951, populati 
i i in Bruce. 
. increase in Simcoe to a 0.9 per cent. decline in 
Loearein ncerease of 1l per cent. over the ten-year period 


ded a well below average 1 @ 
tee aoapeetibe of the provincial total declined from 6.4 per cent in 1941 to 5.9 per 


While the population is c 


on change ranged from a 22.3 per 
The Region as a whole 
and 


Cert. in 1951. While the population is predominatly rural, the urban sector is 
increasing at much faster rate (15.4 per cent. as opposed to 8.3 per cent.). This 
is in line with the trend operating in the Province as a whole in which people are 
giving up rural residence in exchange for urban and suburban life. 


A population analysis by age-groups shows that the proportion of 
young people under twenty years of age is slightly higher than that for the Prov- 
ince as a whole. This is not the result of a relatively high birth rate which 
actually is the second lowest in the Province, but rather the result of a decrease 
in the size of the middle age groups. Persons sixty years of age and over consti- 
tute 15.8 per cent. of the Region's population compared with 8.7 per cent. for the 
Province as a whole. The highest death rate in the Province and the decreasing 
proportion of persons in the middle age groups have resulted from this development. 
Migration to other parts of Ontario of persons in the latter age groups together 
with the fact that immigrants have tended to settle in the more industrialized 
areas of the Province have produced these trends. 


On the basis of per capita net farm income, the Blue Water Region 
is Ontario's second most prosperous agricultural area. In 1951, 33.2 per cent. 
of the Region's labour force was occupied in farming. This proportion varied from 
one-half in Dufferin to about one-fifth in Simcoe. For the province as a whole, 
only 10.8 per cent. of the labour force is engaged in agriculture. Partly as a 
result of a somewhat depleted labour force, electrification and mechanization have 
shown extensive gains. Electric power supplied to rural operating areas in the Blue 
Water Region between 1939 and 1952 increased twelve fold from 11.6 million kwh to 
135.4 million kwh. The value of farm machinery per occupied farm in 1951 was 
$3,010 as compared with $2,970 for the Province as a whole. Livestock raising is 
the chief form of agricultural activity in the Region. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture is the most important economic activity in the Blue 
Water Region. The estimated net farm income, $71.5 million in 1950, exceeds the net 
valve of manufactured products. The short growing season and the lower summer temp- 
eratures as a result of the high elevation have tended to restrict the soil produce 
to grains. This is marketed in the form of livestock, including beef, swine and 
mutton. Lacking large centres to market milk, the farmers in the Region have tended 
to concentrate on the production of beef rather than dairy cattle, and the proportion 
of beef cattle exceeds that of dairy cattle in each county of the Region except 


Nevertheless dairy products, particularly butter, are important in Bruce 


Simcoe. 
Simcoe County, part of the Toronto milkshed, markets milk in the 


and Grey counties. 
Metropolitan Region. 


The Region ranks first in the Province in the value of many farm 
products, notably cattle, swine, sheep, goats, poultry and eggs, and the total value 
of field crops grown. This position results from the large area rather than from 
intensity of cultivation. The concentration of cattle is exceeded by the Upper 
Thames Region and the concentration of swine is greater in the Upper Grand River 
Region. The difference ir agriculture as carried on in the four counties on the 
west of the Escarpment and Simcoe on the east is marked. . The proximity of Simcoe to 
as provided a market for milk and vegetables which can 


the large Metropolitan area 
be raised in the more moderate climate of that County. 


The County of Huron has the largest area of improved farm land in the 
Province, with 615,000 acres. This area accounts for 74 per cent. of the total land 
in the county. The popvlation is predominately rural. The soil is described as Huron 


clay loam across the wide plain which comprises most of the county. Livestock farm- 
ing is characteristic of the agriculture with an emphasis on raising cattle for beef. 


Poultry raising is an important sideline on most farms, and the county ranks first in 
Ontario in the value of hens and chickens on hand. 


The field crops grown in Huron reflect the importance of livestock. 
Hay, mixed grains, and oats account for 73 per cent. of the area in field crops: 
Barley and wheat rank next with nine per cent. and six per cent. respectively. 
beans are grown in the southern townships of the county, and corn is grown for ensil- 
Fruits and vegetables are not important as a source of income. 


Dry 


age and husking. 


In general, livestock raising, particularly cattle for beef, is the 


primary source of income. The county ranks first in Ontario in the value of cattle 
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ee of cattle per acre is not as great as in the Upper Thames 

Bel atts ives ee pieces < The farms are more numerous and the farmers more pros- 

oe in € northern counties of the Blue Water Region. Estimated net farm 
ome in 1950 was $18.8 million, exceeded only by Norfolk and Middlesex. 


The County of Bruce has 537,000 acres of improved farm land. This 
eae ee Tor only 51 per cent. of the total area of the county. Bruce pennin- 
ae ie racterized by bogs and rocks, is unsuitable for cultivation, although part 

he area is used as pasture for cattle. The southern part of the county is a 
continuation of the Huron Plain and the Saugeen clay plain. The emphasis on live- 
stock farming, particularly cattle, is even more marked than in Huron County. 

Cattle are raised for beef and dairy products, particularly butter. In 1953, with 
a total of 6.1 million pounds, the county was exceeded only by Perth in butter prod- 
uction. Mixed grains, hay, and oats account for 82 per cent. of the total area in 


field crops. 


Grey is Ontario's largest and highest county. The most striking 
feature of the topography are the Blue Mountains, which roughly divide the counties 
of Grey and Simcoe. They are a continuation of the Niagara Escarpment, extending 
north from Hamilton. The soil of the county contains varying mixtures of clay, and 
sand and gravel. As in the adjoining County of Bruce, approximately half of the 
total area is improved farm land. The dependance on livestock farming, including 
cattle, swine and sheep also corresponds to Bruce, and in the production of butter, 
5.4 million pounds in 1953, it ranks first after that county. The field crops grown 


are similar. 


The strip of fertile land between the Escarpment and Georgian Bay in 


Grey County is famous for apples. About eight per cent. of Ontario's apple trees 
grow in the Georgian Bay fruit belt. The moderating effect of the Bay on the 

climate and the protection afforded by the Escarpment permits the cultivation of 
apples which is unique in the Blue Water Region. The value of tree fruit in the 


county in 1950 was approximately $345,000. 


Dufferin is the smallest of the five counties comprising the Region. 
The land consists in the main of a high till plain characterized by silt loam soil. 
The elevation results in a particularly short and cool growing season, with the 
result that hardly any fruits or vegetables are grown except potatoes. Cattle, 
swine, and sheep are raised extensively as in Bruce, Grey and Huron, and livestock 
constitutes the chief source of income. Approximately 85 per cent. of the area under 
field crops is used for hay, mixed grains, and oats which suggests the dominance of 
livestock in the farm economy. The farm value of flax grown exceeds the value of 
fall wheat in Dufferin, and seven per cent. of the cultivated area is used for rais- 


ing this cash crop. 

The County of Simcoe is separated georgraphically from the four other 

counties which comprise the Blue Water Region, by the Blue Mountains, a continuation 
is characterized by a diversity of 


of the Niagara Escarpment. The land in Simcoe i 
d plains in the Nottawasaga basin to sandy 


soils ranging from clay plains and san 

loams in the Uplands. Large areas in the southern townships remain forested or 

marshy, and the proportion of improved land to the total area is only 47 per cent., 
ounty on the direct north- 


lowest in the Region. The geographical location of the cc 
south road and rail routes to the Metropolitan Region has changed the character of 


agriculture in the county and given impetus to its growth 


THE DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY IN BLUE WATER REGION - 1951 
------ --------Value of Products---- 


Butter & Cheese 
County - Factories - Creamery Cheddar 
re No.of No. of Butter Cheese Other(1) Total 

Est. Employees —$,000 $, 000 $,000 $,000 
Bruce 14 141 3,397.8 at rw 96.3 3,807.8 
Dufferin 4 36 930.7 - 43.9 974.6 
Grey 15 134 Staak 37.9 120.9 3,431.9 
Huron 13 95 1 10001 185.0 121.0 2,014.8 
Simcoe 10 12h 2,057.7 : 438.2 2,495.9 
Region 56 530 11, 368.0 536.6 S207 “) 12;725.0 
Region as a ry sie = Seas | euomne sae 

8 27.0 2.4 Wi 9.6 


% of Province 9.4 
(1) includes fluid milk and cream and ice cream sold. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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FARM VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
BLUE WATER REGION 


(in thousands of dollars) Region 


As % of 


Farm 
Region Ontario 


Product Bruce Dufferin Gray Huron Simcoe 


Field Crops - 1953 
Wheat 788.9 io pal SOG. MWe 12 p88. 8 iby 58 25 wee 1 


Oats 1 S7 LO 68.2" (2769.0) 11,222.85) 2,207.0 T,254.04 1.9 
696.7 84.6 607.5 950.2 BT le eel Ou ee ain 


Barley 

Mixed Grains Or 6VL. 9 215 583.c hy 05659" Beet: BUT dit aos ue tae 

Potatoes ns eal 465.3 152.9 119.6 eee. OTA Takes) IB Yoe 

Corn for fodder esha 57-2 32300 431.6 190.6) lig t0G.2s lak 

Hay 3,458.0 1,463.0 4,199.0 3,724.0 3,224.0 16,060. O0 ptt 
Livestock on Hand - 1953 

Cattle 20,124.0 7,639.3 22,304.4 23,410.4 16,354.5 89,.032,.6 22.6 

Swine 232k 964.5 2,621.3 3,125.8 2,064.1 11.507.8 25.0 

Sheep and Lambs 255.8 306.8 979.8 2130 5 (ac: £12) 329s Oumeea 
Poultry on Hand - 1952 

Total poultry on hand 606.0 389.0 735 «peaks SOMO TOO sn, Sp 00s O uel One 

Hens & Chickens 563.4 374.5 672.60, Isebece B76 B50 10.5, LOed 

Turkeys 27.8 4.0 FOO 56.4 168.4 ASE lon NS} oO 


Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture. 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing in the Region is of secondary importance compared to 
The number of people employed in the primary occupations exceeds the 
Industries in the Region, employing 14,800 in 
1953, account for less than three per cent. of the provincial total. The gross 
value of production, 117 million dollars in 1950, is 1.8 per cent. of Ontario's 
total. The absence of manufacturing industries--the Region has the lowest per 
capita value of production, only $433 in 1950--has resulted in an excess labour 
force,-and this in turn has influenced migration from the area and resulted in some- 
what lower wages than elsewhere in Ontario. The average weekly wage in 1953 was 


$47.76 lowest in the Province. 


agriculture. 
number employed in manufacturing. 


The port facilities of five centres on the Great Lakes have given 
rise to the flour milling and shipbuilding industries. With shipbuilding came a 
variety of iron and steel and woodworking factories which have turned to other man- 
ufactures in addition to shipbuilding to offset the variable demand for ship prod- 


WCh Sr 


Livestock raised in the Region is usually marketed in the populous 


f the province and hence results in no widespread employment in the 
New industries are entering the Region, however, and 
d, five of which located in Owen 


Barrie and Owen Sound. Five new 


urban areas oO 
food processing industries, 
in 1951 and 1952, eleven plants were establishe 
Sound. Three major expansions are under way in 
plants were established during 1953. 

re, with 2,500 employees 
tury ago has been closely 
s led to the estab- 


Owen Sound, is the largest manufacturing cent 


in 1950. The progress of the city since its beginning a cen 
linked with its excellent harbour. The grain trade on the lake 
lishment of a concrete grain elevator in 1925 with a capacity of four million bushels. 
In addition to water transportation, the city is served by two railways and provin- 
cial highways. The city is an important distribution centre for Grey and Bruce 

Ten companies manufacture jron and steel products, the three largest of 
7OO workers. Furniture and other wood products are im- 
ants employ about 650 people. Other manufactures incl- 
food and dairy products. A new plant manufacturing 


tly been established. 


counties. 
which employ approximately 

portant, and three large pl 
ude leather products, textiles, 
electric signalling equipment has recen 
ailroads on Lake Couchich- 

th 2,100 employees 
mining 


Orillia, located on the C.N.R. and C.P.R. r 
Lake Simcoe, ranks second in manufacturing wi 


ing, the north arm of 
Manufactures include agricultural implements, stoves, 


engaged in the industry. 
and lumbering machinery. 


; Barrie, the fastest growing town in the Region, may become an 
De eect eae thie centre because of its proximity to mokontic and the new prov- 
meas atid woe Connects cle town to the city. Present industries include a 
Vs planing mills, machine shops, foundries and an electrical apparatus 
factory which expanded its facilities in 1952. 


Collingwood, Goderich, and Midland are all important as Great Lakes 
PORbES each with large grain elevators used for storing wheat. Shipbuilding is the 
mos important activity in Midland and Collingwood, Goderich is noted for the 
mining and refining of salt. Flour mills and planing and saw mills are common to 
all three centres, 


Commercial Fishing 


While commercial fishing out of ports in the Blue Water Region does 
nov Son Pare in value with that in the Lake Erie area, certain ports are important 
fishing centres. Among these Tobermory, Lion's Head, Southampton and Kincardine in 
Douce County, Owen Sound in Grey County, and Midland, Penetang and Collingwood in 
Simcoe County are the most important. Whitefish and lake trout are the chief 
species taken in the Georgian Bay area and perch and whitefish in Lake Huron. 


Mining 


The most important mining industry is the pumping of salt brine from 
the beds under Goderich in Huron County. The industry began in 1863 as the result 
of an unsuccessful search for oil. Salt production of 70,238 tons worth $1,030,678 
in 1952 was approximately equal to the value of sand and gravel ($1,045,461) and 


twice that of Simcoe County's limestone ($503,719). 


THE KAWARTHA REGION 


Introduction 


The Kawartha Region consists of the counties of Ontario, Victoria, 
Durham, Peterborough and Northumberland bordering the north shore of Lake Ontario 
and extending northwards into the Canadian Shield area of the Province. This Region 
corresponds very closely to the drainage area served by the Trent, the largest river 


on the north shore of Lake Ontario. 


The first white man to visit the Kawartha Region was Samuel de 

1615, accompanied a war party of Huron Indians on a 
To reach the Iroquois country south of Lake Ontario, 
Region from north to south, following moré or less 
In December, Champlain and the 
again traversed 


Champlain who, in September, 
foray against the Iroquois. 
the party travelled across the 
the route of the present Trent Valley Canal System. 
defeated Hurons returned and, moving slowly homeward on snowshoes, 


the Region, this time from south to north. 


Although a few small trading outposts in Indian villages on the north 
shore of Lake Ontario were supported by Montreal and Quebec merchants, the French 
made no attempt to colonize the region. The posts were established to intercept 
Indians bound for Oswego or Albany with furs brought down from the northern hunting 
onquest they were abandoned. 


When their usefulness ended at the time of the C 
Benjamin Wilson moved with his family into the log cabin which 


+ the mouth of Oshawa Creek, would indicate 
The one the Wilsons found standing 


deserted for more than thirty years. 


grounds. 
The fact that in 1794 
had been built as a French trading post a 


that these structures were substantially built. 
on their United Empire Loyalist grant had been 
The first permanent settlement in the Region was at Port Hope, where , 

a flourishing trading post was in existence as early as 1778. In “eee ae were front - 
i on the lake between Toronto and Trenton was purchased from the Ind sn o be 

ae lled out principally to United Empire Loyalists. This tract proved adequate for 
eee: settlers until after the war of 1812, when more land was required to accom- 
modate the flood of immigrants from the British Isles. 


The majority of settlers bound for the newly-opened district tramped 


overland from Port Hope or Cobourg to Rice Lake which they crossed on barges. Those 
preferred to travel as far as York by steamer before 


who could afford it, however, 
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disembarking. From there they journeyed north, along Yonge St. to Beaverton, where 
they turned eastward into the wilderness. The best known of the early mass immig- 
rations into the district occurred in 1825 when Hon. Peter Robinson brought out 
2,000 Irish settlers from the neighborhood of Cork, to Peterborough and Victoria 


Counties. 


At the same time that mass immigration to the area was being sub- 
sidized by the British Government and private philanthropists, a number of indivi- 
duals, officers on half-pay and members of the leisure class, tempted by romantic 
accounts of life in the wilderness took up land in the district. Two members of 
this group, Mrs. Susannah Moodie and Mrs. Catharine Parr Traill have made permanent 


contributions to Canadian culture. 


Apart from the beautiful Kawartha Lakes, the great tourist attract- 
fon of the Region is the Trent Valley Canal, some two hundred and seventy-five 
miles in length, with locks at Peterborough which lift and lower boats a distance 


of sixty-five feet. 


Work on the Trent Valley Canal was begun in 1833 and by 1843 locks 
had been built at Bobcaygeon and Lindsay. Ten years later, two steamers, the 
"Woodman" of Port Perry and the "Ogemah" of Fenelon Falls, were carrying lumber TO 
Port Perry on Lake Scugog, from whence it was hauled overland, by team, to Whitby. 
If work on the project had been carried on consistently, the canal might have proven 
useful during the days when lumbering was an important local industry, although the 
forty-four locks, varying in width from twenty-five to thirty-three feet, have a 
d@epth of only four to six feet and the System is open for navigation only 175 days 
a year. However, long before the Canal was finished, other and more modern trans - 
portation facilities had been developed to serve the district and the lumbering in- 


dustry had passed on. 


The Kawartha Lakes Region is one of the largest in southern Ontario 
with an area of almost 5,000 square miles. Its population of 251,000 in 1953, how- 
ever, constitutes only 5.1 per cent. of the provincial total. Population density 
varies from 2l persons per square mile in Victoria to 109 in Ontario County. The 
latter county accounts for over one-third of the total regional population. Over 
the period 1941-1951, the population of the Region increased by 22.3 per Gaiman Ole 
slightly more than the provincial average. Ontario County made the greatest advance 
(32.5 per cent.) while Victoria showed an increment of only 4.6 per cent. over the 


period. 


The inhabitants of this Region are overwhelmingly of British origin, 
the proportion varying from 81 per cent. in Ontario County to 93 per cent. in 
Victoria. Other groups include French, Dutch and Ukrainian (Ontario). While the 
population of the Region is only slightly more urban than rural, the former sector 
is increasing at a much faster rate (35 per cent. as compared with 8.5 per cent.). 
The proportion of the population which is rural varies from 60.2 per cent. in Durham 
to 32.4 per cent. in Peterborough. 
pulations which exceed 

recorded intercensal 
the largest 


Seyen centres in the Kawartha Region have po 
5,000. Two of these, the cities of Oshawa and Peterborough, 
population increases of 55 per cent. and 51 per cent. respectively, 
increases of any cities in the Province except Sarnia. 


Agriculture 
The sale of agricultural products is an important source of income in 


the Kawartha Region. Farms supply food for the expanding urban areas. Milk and 
neat are marketed in Oshawa and Peterborough, and in Toronto. The estimated net 
farm income in the Region in 1950 was $40.1 million, fourth highest in the Province. 
The high rank of total net farm income results from the large area of improved farm 
land, rather than from the use of intensive farming techniques. In the main, farm- 
ing may be described as general, except for a narrow strip of land parallel to the 
shore of Lake Ontario where vegetables, fruit and some field crops are cultivated as 
cash crops. The net income per occupied farm $35 05>) i LID, is close to, but slight- 
ly higher than, the provincial average. 

re in the Region 


f the labour force engaged in agricultu 
Of  thesthree 


The proportion 0 
f the population. 


waries, depending on the rural-urban distribution 0 


ceil toa counties, the proportion is highest in Northumberland (32 per 
eee Sea y Victoria (29 per cent.) and Durham (26 per cent.). In these 
pairs ppears that agriculture contributes a greater proportion of the net 

an manufacturing, but this is not typical of the Region as a whole. 


The topography and the soil of the Kawartha Region follow a pattern 

trek 4c parallel to Lake Ontario. The southern section comprises Foe 
Be Ses " and the slopes approaching the height of land. Numerous small 
ee Pp 4 i into Lake Ontario, drain the area. The Iroquois Plain, at 
Bo! } part of the bottom of an ancient lake of the same name, contains excellent 
clay and sand soils, built up at the deltas of rivers draining into the lake. The 
Pare Lake Ontario exerts a moderating influence on the climate, and this 
Ses Se ae ee cultivation of fruit and vegetables which require a long growing 
ca e rar roads and highways provide a rapid means of marketing the produce, 

en al for perishable goods. Vegetables and field crops are grown chiefly on 
clay soils, while fruit is cultivated in the sandy sections. 


: The area north of the watershed is drained by the Trent River and 
the Kawartha Lakes. The topography of the land is characterized by hog-back hills 
and rolling country. The soils vary, but in general may be described as clay loam. 
Stoney soils are common in some sections, and have tended to encourage livestock 
farming. The hilly terrain, and the lack of adequate rain during the summer months, 
often resulting in droughts, have underscored the need for soil conservation. This 
depends in part on livestock to maintain the organic content of the soil. While 
the land is well-drained for the most part, the valleys are commonly swampland. 


There are patches of good soil in the areas that fringe the precamb- 
rian rock of the Canadian Shield, but most of the land is too stoney for field crops 
and can be used only for grazing. Some of the area could be reforested to prevent 
erosion of the shallow soil and to retain water. Sheep and beef cattle are common, 
and the Region ranks second in the Province in the value of sheep raised, with $1.6 


million in 1952, 14 per cent. of the provincial total. 


The southern sections of Durham County are devoted to mixed farming, 
Swine and beef cattle are more numerous in the 
northern sections. Field crops include hay, mixed grains, oats and fall wheat, the 
first three of which are used principally as livestock feed. The Iroquois Plain 
section, about eight miles wide in Durham, is used chiefly for tree fruits, the value 
of which exceeded $266,000 in 1950. A large cold storage plant for fruit has been 
opened at Newcastle. The sandy areas have been used for growing tobacco, especially 
in the Port Hope area, and in 1951 2,000 acres were planted. The value of the crop, 
however, was less than 2 per cent. of the provincial total. 


Ontario, the most highly cultivated county in the Region on the basis 
of net farm income and improved farm land, is very much the same as Durham in topo- 
graphy and agriculture except that the northern part of the county extends into the 
Simcoe Lowlands. Cattle, over 60 per cent. of which are kept for dairying, are the 
most important source of income. Swine and sheep are also important, particularly in 
the northern sections. The principal field crops are the staples: hay, mixed grains, 
oats, and fall wheat. Potatoes are grown as a cash crop, valued at $1,095,000 in 1953. 
Fruit and vegetable products grown along the shore plain exceeded $338,000 in 1950, 


put were not as important in Ontario County as in Durham and Northumberland. 


Peterborough County is bisected by the precambrian shield, which 
preciudes almost all profitable farming north of its boundry. The south-west half of 
the county is characterized by general farming, including cattle, swine and sheep 
raising, and field crops, chiefly hay, oats, and wheat . Fruit or vegetables are not 
grown to any extent. The terrain is rolling and hilly, usually well drained but 
subject to drought and erosion in the summer months. 


with an emphasis on dairy cattle. 


The topography and soil of Victoria County correspond approximately to 
f Peterborough County, with hilly terrain and clay loam soils. In the other 
or dairy products, 


that o 
county of the Region over 60 per cent. of the cattle are raised f 
which lacks a large urban market, 65 per cent. of the 


chiefly milk, but in Victoria, 
cattle are raised for beef. Swine and sheep are also important livestock. Field 
Wheat is not grown as much as in the other 


crops include hay, mixed grains, and oats. 
four counties. Fruit and fresh vegetables are not grown as cash crops. 
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FARM VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL CROPS - KAWARTHA REGION 
in thousands of dollars 


Region 
Peterbor- Northum- as a % 
Durham Ontario ough Victoria berland Region of Prov. 
Field Crops - 1953 
Wheat 893.0 1,195.4 920.7 604.2 895.3 4,508.6 11.5 
Oats 762.2 15067..07 4.80052 oNfiics) lg GoOs2aO)  aKoln's) 
Mixed Grains B00 4 ae Bs 3h Oe elec 704.4 106.2 © 3,470.4 #3920 
Potatoes 278.0 297.4 92.0 90.0 336,08 Bu, OOD necro 
Corn for fodder 188.5 Sper S NG EUS 116.1 Ope. 1,003. f . Oeu 
Hay 1,295.00. 2,659,001, 842.0" 1,746.0 “1,905,0) 9,447. Caos 
Livestock on hand-1953 
Cattle 6,630.1 10,708.0 5,891.3 9,097.2 7,047.8 39; 37 Og 
Swine 7OL.2 . 1,514.9... hog3 657-3 900.6 4,183.4 Out 
Sheep & Lambs a SS BIOS Aibwssal: 44h LO IisiASy IEG eUO es) M263) 
Poultry on hand - 1952 
Total poultry on hand 376.1 563.9 391.3 301.0 Hossa) 2pllieo. oc 
338.3 504.9 366.9 269.0 457.6 1,936.7 9.4 


Hens & Chickens 


Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture 


Manufacturing 


The Kawartha Region lies at the eastern end of Canada's most highly 
industrialized area which extends around the end of Lake Ontario, as far as Niagara. 
One of the examples of the interdependence of the various parts of this area is the 
existence of McKinnon Industries in St. Catharines (Niagara), a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of General Motors in Oshawa. Oshawa is linked closer to this lakeshore 
development because of its location and dependence on one major industry, and con- 
sequently has grown faster than Peterborough in the decade 1939-49. Manufacturing 
in Peterborough is more diversified resulting in greater stability. The products 
of both centres are marketed throughout Canada. The two cities have enjoyed above 
average increases in population and in value of production during the post-war years. 


The city of Oshawa is one of the three great automobile centres in 
The industrial growth of the city reflects the expansion of the 
industry during the war and post-war periods. In 1949, Oshawa ranked fourth in 
Ontario and eighth in Canada on the basis of the gross value of manufactured prod- 
ucts. One motor company, General Motors, accounts for virtually all the production, 
although there are approximately fifty manufacturing plants. The products include 
safety glass, textiles, castings, stampings and leather. Many of these products are 
used in the fabrication of motor vehicles, and firms supplying them are wholly or 


partially dependent on the fortunes of the automobile industry. 


Ontario and Canada. 


There appears to be no geographical reason for Oshawa's development 
as a manufacturing centre. Windsor and Hamilton are more likely centres. The loca- 
tion of Oshawa on Lake Ontario is of minor importance--there are several ports on 
the lake with better harbours. Credit must be given to the pioneers of the industry 
whose initiative and technical skill made development possible. The forerunner was 
a carriage shop which was converted to manufacture automobiles in 1915. 

Employees in Oshawa's factories total approximately 14,800 of whom 
10,100 work for the motor company, and an additional 1,500 for companies supplying 
parts and materials in 1952. The gross value of their production exceeded $157.7 
million in 1949, the highest in the Region. 


n the Otonobee River, is served by both rail- 


ways and two provincial highways. The settlement began as a milling centre, utiliz- 
ing the fall of the river for power, and became important as a lumbering town. It 
enjoyed the railway and canal booms and prospered. Livestock raised on the farms 
surrounding the centre gave rise to a meat packing plant. The proximity of Peter- 
borough to the popular Kawartha Lakes gave emphasis to the tourist trade and even 
influenced manufacturing, evidenced by the fact that the city has two canoe companies 


and Canada's only outboard motor factory. 


Peterborough, located o 
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ey The Otonobee River, which falls almost 300 feet as it approaches 
ons city, was harnessed as a source of hydro electricity when manufacturing dis- 
: aced lumbering in importance. This gave the community a head start in industrial 
evelopment. The main works of Canada's largest manufacturer of electrical appar- 
atus, Canadian General Electric Company, is located there. The rapid growth of 
the electrical apparatus industry over the last decade has been reflected in the 
above-average intercensal population increase of Peterborough. This remains true 
we ae: piece the increase due to the annexation of adjoining township 


ee Diversity of products is characteristic of Peterborough in spite of 
e large size of the electrical apparatus fit. Products include cereals, meat 
packing, outboard motors, canoes and boats; clocks, textiles and carpets. 


The gross value of the products of Peterborough's one. hundred faet- 
ories exceeded $100 million in 1950. Approximately 9,800 employees were engaged 
in manufacturing in that year. 


There are other important but much smaller manufacturing centres in 
the Kawartha Region. Three of these, Port Hope, Bowmanville, and Cobourg, are 
located on the lake where both railways and the highway pass. These transportation 
facilities have been valuable assets for industrial development. The famed Eldorado 
Refinery refines radium in Port Hope. There are a number of small industries, in- 


cluding a sanitary fixtures factory. 


Bowmanville's first industry was a lumber mill, but at present it is 
best known for its woodworking and cabinet factories. Other industries include 
rubber products and iron castings. Cobourg is the site of the army's new $13 
million ordinance depot. The town has been important as a distributing centre since 
the Loyalist settlers entered Upper Canada. Present industries include plastics, 
iron castings, small arms, furniture and food concentrates. The gross value of 


production exceeded $7.7 million in 1949. 


Lindsay, located inland on the Scugog River is served by both rail- 
ways. The town grew, like Peterborough, as a milling centre for grain and lumber. 
In recent years a number of industries have established there, notably woodworking 
and furniture factories. A government-owned munitions plant is located in the town, 
The gross value of production in 1950 was approximately $7 million. 


An interesting feature in the Kawartha Region is the development of 
a former war industry site into a manufacturing centre. Ajax is an example of a new 
and fully planned community puilding up around a core of industry. Road and rail 
transportation serve the industries, but harbour facilities are not available. The 
lake appears to be unimportant except as a source of water. Most of the seventeen 
put the chemical industry 


firms located there manufacture iron and steel products, 
ig also represented. 

Separate employment indexes are not available for Oshawa and Peter-~- 
porough, but the regional employment index for the Kawartha Region aamehe ve aver 
age of employment levels in the two cities. This is not an entirely ae cls 
indicator of employment in either centre since Oshawa is dependent on one inaustry 
and subject to more variation in employment levels than Peterborough where industry 


is more diversified and employment levels are less subject to seasonal variations. 


A study of the index of manufacturing employment reveals a difference 
petween high and low periods of 18 per cent. during 1953. By way of teks } Be the 
adjacent Metropolitan Region with its greater size and diversity re ae 

i P +. in the same period. e ave 
i showed a difference of only 6 per cen 
cei hese nes for 1953 based on 1949 was 123.2 the greatest santa of pata bans 
H ce. - 
i i nd third largest in the Provin ; 
te Sas in 1953 suggests a continuation 


ablishment of three new {industries in 1952 and seven 
of this tren 


a of rapid industrialization. 


Mining 
i i tha Region in 1952, was 
The value of mineral production in the Kawar 
i ad (82,681 tons worth $1,111,950) was 


$2,933,070, of which approximately one-thir 
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accounted for by nepheline syenite from Peterborough County. The only Canadian 
producer, American Nepheline Limited is in Methuen Township. Ore is hauled by 
truck to the mill at Lakefield, whence it is shipped to glass and ceramic indust- 
ries. Granite and limestone were quarried in Peterborough and Victoria; sand and 
gravel were quarried there and also in the remaining counties, oo 


THE QUINTE REGION 


Introduction 


The Quinte Region of Ontario consists of the counties of Hastings, 
Lennox and Addington, Frontenac and Prince Edward, bordering the north shore of 
Lake Ontario between the Kawartha and Upper St. Lawrence Regions. This Region is 
the fourth largest in area in Southern Ontario and extends north a considerable 
distance into the Canadian Shield. All the centres with over 3,500 population in 
the Region are located on the lakeshore and all are ports. Kingston and Belleville 
are the most important in this respect. 


Although the Bay of Quinte area was visited by Champlain in 1615; 
when he accompanied the Hurons on their unsuccessful foray against the Iroquois, no 
settlement was made there by the French until 1673; In that year the Governor, 
Frontenac, accompanied by LaSalle, journeyed up the St. Lawrence from Montreal to 
the River Cataraqui. A seigneury was established and given to La Salle, who built 
a fort at the mouth of the river and named it Fort Frontenac in honour of his patron 


and friend. 


The outpost played an important part in the border warfare between the 
French and English colonies. In 1756, an expedition from there headed by Montcalm 
captured Fort Oswego taking 1,600 British prisoners, among them a New Yorker, Michael 
Grass, who was interned at Fort Frontenac. Two years later the British under Colonel 


Bradstreet retaliated by destroying the fortress. 


For the next quarter of a century the site was deserted. Phen, in: 
1784, Michael Grass returned with a band of Loyalists to settle on the grants prov- 
idea for them. At the same time, grants in the neighbourhood were given to the men 


of Jessup's and Rogers' Corps and other Loyalists. 


The Loyalists who settled in the Quinte Region represented the solid 
middle and professional classes of New York State. Many were from families which 
had lived in América for generations. Prompted by the same strength of character 
that marked their adherence to established government during the Revolution, they 


faced the task of building a new country. 


As the point at which goods coming up the St. Lawrence were trans- 
shipped for transport further west, Kingston was a vitally important town before 
the era of the railroad. As time went on it became an important manufacturing town 
as well as the seat of two archbishoprics, Anglican and Roman Catholic. Following 
the Act of Union in 1841, it became the first capital of United Canada and remained 


such until 1845 when the government was moved to Montreal. 


The cornerstone of Kingston's first college, Regiopolis, was ‘laid in 
1838, but after thirty years of struggle the institution closed from lack of funds. 
It was later re-organized on a less ambitious scale and is now a boarding and day 
school for boys. Queen's University opened its door to ten students in 1842. The 
Royal Military College was established in 1876 to train officers for the Canadian 
Army and although it was closed temporarily during World War II it re-opened in 1948 


as a tri-service college. 


Belleville, the community that serves the western part of the Region 
commercially and culturally, began in 1787 with the opening of a small general store 
by William Bell. Two years later, after fifty United Empire Loyalist families had 
settled on their grants in the immediate neighbourhood, the first local industry, a 
lumber mill, was erected on the Moira River by Captain John Walden Meyers. His home 
was the first brick house built in Upper Canada. In 1816, the community changed its 
name from Meyers Creek to Belleville, in honour of Lady Arabella Gore, wife of the 


Lieutenant Governor. 


Many of the towns and villages in the Re i 
gion have histories that 
‘oka back to the first days of settlement. Napanee, Trenton, Bath, Picton, 
anc iek atic and a host of other communities played a significant part in the 
ins cont "4 the area. A grist mill, a saw mill, a general store, a tavern or 
» & Church, a school and a shipyard formed the nucleus of many an earl ill 
in the Quinte Region. ro ier 


Population 


The population of the Quinte Region, approximately 186,000 in 1953 
represents about 3.8 per cent, of the provincial total. Persons living in rural ° 
areas outnumber those in urban centres by a small margin, the difference having 
narrowed considerably over the period 1941-51. Population in the Region as a whole 
grew by some 17 per cent. over the past decade, a rate somewhat below the prov- 
incial average of 21.4 per cent. Within the Region, growth varies from 23.1 per 
cent. in Frontenac to 5.8 per cent. in Lennox and Addington, The latter county 
together with Prince Edward have predominantly rural populations and showed the 
smallest rates of growth. The Regional birth rate approximates the provincial 
average but the death rate is somewhat higher, particularly in Lennox and Adding- 
ton (12.4 as opposed to 9.6). ; 


Approximately one-third of the Region's population lives in the two 
cities of Kingston and Belleville. These centres recorded intercensal population 
increases of 11 per cent. and 24 per cent. respectively. There are three municip- 
alities with populations over 5000: Kingston (39,000), Belleville (20,100) and 
Trenton (10,300). 


Over 80 per cent. of the inhabitants of the Quinte Region trace 
their ancestry to the British Isles. Persons of French origin account for some- 
what less than 10 per cent. of the populations of Frontenac and Hastings while 
considerable numbers of persons of Dutch origin dwell in Lennox and Addington, 


Prince Edward and Hastings. 


Manufacturing 


The industry distribution of the labour force reveals that 24.0 
per cent. of the total is engaged in manufacturing in the Quinte Region. By way 
of comparison 28.2 per cent. and 17.5 per cent. are in services and agriculture, 
respectively. There were an estimated 16,500 employees in manufacturing industries 
in 1953. The index of manufacturing employment shows a 10.6 per cent. increase 
since 1946 but average wages and salaries, $54.98 in 1953, remain among the lowest 
in the Province. Lower wages and salaries appear to be a characteristic of the 
less highly industrialized regions. A number of new plants have located in the 
area since 1939, however, and the Region is becoming more dependent on manufactur- 


ing as a source of income, During 1953 alone, seven new plants were established in 


the Quinte Region. 


The most striking feature of manufacturing production has been 4 
shift in the type of goods manufactured. Shipbuilding and steam locomotive cons- 
truction declined while the new goods, aluminum products, nylon, electrical appar- 


and diesel locomotives set a pattern of unique industrial growth. The in- 


atus, 
ring the post-war period reflects the 


crease in employment in the Quinte Region du 
continuing demand for these new products, particularly aluminum. 


Employment in manufacturing in the Region varies considerably as a 
in the canning industry. Employment indices reflect 
this aspect, showing peak employment during the harvesting season and a low in 
January. The range between the high and low periods was 14.6 per cent. of the 
average number of employees during 1953. Excluding the canning and cheese factori- 
es, the figure would be much less, particularly in Kingston and Belleville. 


result of seasonal variations 


the largest manufacturing centre in the Quinte Region, has 
owth over the last decade. The gross value of product- 
an eightfold increase since 1939. Manufacturing 


. over the same period. 


Kingston, 
led the area in industrial er 
jon in 1950 exceeded $53 million, 
employment increased e241 per cent 


Location has been an important factor affecting Kingston's industrial 


growth. The good harbour, the most easterly on Lake Ontario, and the stands of 
timber led to the growth of a Shipbuilding industry during the nineteenth century. 
The city lacks an extensive trading area common to most cities, but its unique 
location approximately equidistant between Montreal and Toronto on the main road, 
rail and water routes is favourable to firms marketing products in the two major 
Canadian market areas. 


The Aluminum Company factory, the largest employer in the greater 
Kingston area, was established in 1939 and put into operation the following year. 
Products from the works include aluminum sheets and strips, extruded shapes includ- 
ing aircraft parts, tubes, foil, and forgings. The total number of employees at 
the works has varied from a low of 1,700 in 1946 to the present average of 2,700. 
The Canadian Industries nylon plant, established in 1942, ranks second as an emp- 
loyer, followed by the diesel locomotive works and the shipyards. Numerous other 
factories manufacture a variety of products, including leather, sheet metal products, 
iron castings, and chemical dyes. 


Belleville has enjoyed a decade of industrial growth similar to that 
in Kingston. Employment in manufacturing industries has increased 143 per cent, 
from 1939 to 1950, and the gross value of production has increased fourfold over 
the same period. The number of employees was 2,800 in 1950, and the gross value of 


production $25 million. 


The city manufactures a diversity of products including electrical 
apparatus, bakelite products, clothing, and cheese. Located beyond the municipal 
boundary is a cement company, reputed to be the largest in Canada, a distillery, 
and an industrial alcohol plant. 


The largest single employer of labour in the city is the Canadian 
National Railway repair shop, with an estimated 1,000 employees, followed by the 
Northern Electric Company with approximately 900. The latter, a post-war industry 
in Belleville, has recently completed an expansion project. The cement plant and 
the bakelite company have similar schemes underway. 


The town of Trenton, located at the mouth of the Trent River on the 
Bay of Quinte is served by the main road and rail routes paralleling Lake Ontario. 
Local industry has been largely dependent on the food processing and textile ind- 
ustries. Canning factories use vegetable produce grown on farms in Northumberland, 
Hastings, and western Prince Edward counties. Manufacturing has not increased dur- 
ing the post-war period at a rate comparable to Kingston or Belleville, but recently 
new industries have been established in the town, including a structural steel plant 


and a copper cable plant. A lumber company has completed a large mill across the 


bay at Carrying Place. 


Other important manufacturing centres include Napanee and Deseronto. 
Picton, Wellington, and Bloomfield are noted for canning factories which use local 
vegetable produce. The Bata Shoe Company is located in Batawa north of Belleville. 
The Deloro Smelting and Refining Company, established in 1916, is located in Deloro. 
Operating on local ore at first, the company is now dependent on Northern Ontario 
ore for the refining of cobalt, silver and arsenic. The company employs approximate- 
ly 400 workers, Madoc is famous for the talc mine located nearby and Marmora figures 


in the iron ore development now in progress. 


Agriculture 


The Canadian Shield crosses the three northern counties of the Quinte 
Region, Frontenac, Hastings, and Lennox and Addington, limiting agricultural devel- 
opment largely to the southern sections of these counties. Only 21.3 per cent. of 
the total area of the Region is classed as improved farmland (1951), and in Frontenac 
County the proportion is only 16.3 per cent. The southern sections of the three 
counties above, and most of Prince Edward County, are characterized by shallow clay 
soils over a limestone plain. Most of the farms are located in this area, but there 
are pockets of fertile soil on the Shield. A number of farms are located in the 
Bancroft area. The Moira, Salmon, and Napanee Rivers, emptying into the Bay of 
Quinte, and their tributaries outline the principal drainage basins. These rivers 
are characterized by sharp gradients upstream which provided an early source of power 


for mills and attracted the first settlers. 
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The character of the soil has determined, in part, the type of 
abe te Region. Dairy products, particularly butter and ise as the 
eile se ant source of farm income. The number of cattle relative to the imp- 
as (Ge ef high, and the acreage of hay grown in the Region represents 
kh Ce oS of the total area devoted to field crops in the three mainland 
Rig ee : s indicates the importance of cattle as opposed to cash crops as a 
saa gee ae Approximately 89 per cent. of the cattle in the Region, are 
ae uF airy products and this pattern is repeated in each of the counties, 
eae arly Prince Edward, where only four per cent. of the cattle are raised for 

eef. The sale of dairy cattle has become an important source of income in recent 
vere and on some farms it has replaced dairy products as a primary source of in- 


ee The production of cheddar cheese in Canada has been largely limited 
fe) e central provinces, particularly Ontario, which accounted for 76 per cent. 
of the value of the national production in 1953. In Ontario, the eastern counties 
and the counties of Oxford and Perth have become famous for the production of 
Cheddar cheese, and it is in these areas that most of the cheese is madewe the 
Quinte Region is included in this area, producing cheese in each of the four 
counties and accounting for 22 per cent. of the Ontario total in 1953. The county 
of Hastings ranked third in the Province in this respect during 1952 but declined 
to seventh place in 1953. There are an estimated fifty cheese factories in the 
vicinity of Belleville, for example, and a new cheese storage plant has recently 
been completed in that city at a cost of approximately $400,000. 


Production of cheese is seasonal, with most factories opening in 
April and closing in October. Practically all the cheese is produced when the cows 
are on pasture, a method particularly suitable to the Quinte Region, where it is 
difficult to raise a sufficient quantity of cereals to maintain the cows in milk 
during the winter season. Summer dairying usually results in a lower cost of prod- 
uction than that for herds which are milked throughout the year. 


Cheese production in Canada has declined more or less continuously 
since 1900, with marked increases during war periods. The domestic and the United 
Kingdom markets have absorbed almost all the production, the latter particularly 
during wartime when cheese was used as a partial substitute for meat. Canadian 
production of cheddar cheese, 220 million pounds in 1900, remained high during the 
first world war but declined to 149 million pounds in 1920. Production fell to a 
low of 99 million pounds in 1934, but rose to a high in 1942 of 206 million pounds 
as a result of exports to Great Britain. During the last four years (1950-53), 
production declined from 98 million pounds in 1950 to 67 million pounds in 1952, 
the lowest during this century, and rose slightly to 70 million pounds in POSS a rue 
loss of the British market reduced exports from 63 million pounds in 1950 to a Low 
of 3 million pounds in 1952, and this in turn forced the domestic price down as 
surplus stocks increased. 
in the number of dairy cows and a drop in their export, 
ured milk inventories, resulted in increased cheese prod- 
uction in 1953. A purchase py Britain of 10 million pounds of cheddar cheese late 
in 1953 reduced the stocks, however, and cheese exports from Canada in 1953 totalled 
16 million pounds. The total stocks on hand in Canada at January 1st 1954 amounted 
EOy a3 MELO pounds , compared to 41 million pounds at the same date in 1952. 


An increase 
combined with high manuf act 


stic consumption has remained relatively constant with 55 million 


Dome 
s in 195e. 


pounds in 1950 and 53 million pound 
er in the export market resulted in efforts 
and increase domestic consumption. The 

et up in Ontario to support cheese 

ding are being devised to facilitate the 


asteurized milk appears to be gain- 


The loss of the chief custom 
to stabilize the price of cheese in Canada 
Ontario Cheese Producers Marketing Board was s 
ces, and remedial plans such as uniform gra 


i i de from p 
keting of the product. Mild cheese ma 
nd aes on the retail market and this should result in an increase in per capita 


i i z tion of cheese is 
consumption. It is interesting to note that Canada’s annual consumpt1o 


i imately ten pounds in Great 
.8 pounds per capita (1952), compared to approxima 
os ; < : in consumption of cheese in Canada appears unlikely 


substantial increase 
1S See however, rplus milk in the cheese producing areas will be 
a ) 


and hence su : ; 
diverted to other uses, particularly the production of butter and condensed and powd- 
ered milk. 


pri 


Butter production in the Quinte Region was 5.8 million pounds, only 
7.3 per cent. of the provincial total, but at 1952 average prices the value of the 
putter production exceeded that of cheese. The absence of large urban centres in 
eastern Ontario has encouragedthe production of milk for cheese, butter and milk 
products rather than for fluid consumption. 


Among the field crops grown in the Region, hay and oats are the most 
important, both comprising 7.5 per cent. of the value of Ontario's production in 
1953. Wheat, corn for fodder, and mixed grains are also cultivated on a small scale. 
Potatoes are grown as a cash crop but the value of the crop was estimated at $552 
thousand in 1953, only 4.3 per cent. of the provincial total. 


Prince Edward County corresponds to the other three counties of the 
Region in that the bedrock formation is limestone, and the soil covering the rock 
is shallow in more than half the area. Summer dairying rather than intensive crop 
cultivation represents, therefore, the best use of the land. In the western sect- 
ion of the county and the area immediately surrounding Trenton the soils are deeper 
and richer clay loams which have been cultivated intensively. Green peas, sweet 
corn, and tomatoes are grown for the canning factories in Trenton, Wellington, 
Bloomfield and Picton. The county ranked first in the Province in 1950 in the 
production of green peas and sweet corn, and fourth in tomatoes. Of the total 
value of these products grown in the Province, Prince Edward County accounted for 
19 per cent., 17 per cent., and 14 per cent. Cucumbers were grown on a commercial 
scale for the first time in 1951 to supply a pickel factory in Brighton at the 
suggestion of the Ontario Department of Agriculture. Over 4,000 acres were planted 
in 1952, and the experiment is considered a success. The county is also noted for 
its orchards but the value of the apples and cherries, the chief fruits, represent 
only 4.2 per cent. and 2.1 per cent. of Ontario's total. 


FARM VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS - QUINTE REGION 
in thousands of dollars 


Lennox & Prince Region as a 


Frontenac Hastings Addington Edward Region b of Ontario 


Field Crops - 1953 


Wheat 76.4 347.9 389.9 430.0 1,2h4.2 352 

Oats Coey, by (Oey 560.3 vooW. d . 3,651.5 TS 

Hay 2,232.0 2,639.0 1,188.0 977.0 7,036.0 7.5 
Livestock on Hand - 1953 

Cattle 5,811.9 7,869.2 4,680.4 3,415.3 21,776.8 5.5 

Swine 358.0 1,313.8 356.1 388.8 2,416.7 5.3 

Sheep and lambs 121% 22h.4 its plas 621.3 6.3 
Poultry on Hand - 1952 

Total Poultry L75ay 263.4 322.5 255.2 1,016.9 4.3 


Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture. 


DAIRY FACTORIES IN THE QUINTE REGION - 1951 
BUTTER & CHEESE 


---FACGTORIES--- ---9==="-> VALUE OF PRODUCTS----------=- 
iNfola “ene “WWelc he Creamery Cheddar 
County Est. Employees Butter Cheese Other (1) Total 
os eee $,000 $, 000 000 $, 000 
Frontenac 23 185 920.8 Vises 178 35256. 7 
Hastings 43 146 1,409.3 1,844.8 Or 3,724.9 
Lennox & Addington 16 59 202.9 1, Giare Teas 2,008.0 
Prince Edward 10 38 TOL. > Opa 63.6, Ji peguss 
REGION 92 428 2,654.2 5,729.4 2,844.3 10,227.29 
Region as a % of 
Province 15.5 5.5 6.3 25.4 Dei Ghat 


(1) includes fluid milk and cream and ice cream sold. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Mining 


eka 9s Mineral production in the Quinte Region was valued at $8, 664, 082 
eae 3 LAA Oia of which was attributable to the making of cement at Belle- 
bt er important minerals include limestone, quartz, fluorspar, talc, and 
- jae The Region has experienced, over the years, many and varied mineral 
discoveries. The first gold discovered in Ontario was near Madoc, Hastings County, 


in 1866. 


Feldspar production in Ontario began about 1900 in Bedford Township 
Frontenac County. Production now is centred in Frontenac and Hastings. The min- : 
eral is used chiefly in the ceramic industry, in glass making, and porcelain. 
Fluorspar occurs near Madoc in Hastings. Used extensively as a flux in the making 
of aluminum and steel, Ontario's entire output came from this Region. Talc deposits 
found near Madoc are used in the manufacture of paints, roofing, pulp and paper, 
and rubber. 


Stone quarrying in the Region was valued at more than $600,000 in 
1952. Limestone was the most valuable ($347,529) and marble was second ($195,456) . 
Most of Ontario's marble came from Hastings and Lennox and Addington. 


In 1820, a blast furnace was built at Crow River, Marmora Township 
to process the iron ore found in the vicinity. Excessive transportation costs and 
inexperience led to the eventual failure of this and other similar ventures. 


Of particular interest at the present time are the operations of the 
Bethleham Steel Corporation (Marmoraton Mining Company Limited) near Marmora. 
Large quantities of magnetic iron ore have been proven (at least 20,000,000 tons) 
peneath a 130-foot thick limestone capping. The Company's plans include a crush- 
ing, pelletizing and concentrating plant on the mine site and an ore dock near 
Picton on the Bay of Quinte. It is expected that about 225 men will be employed on 
this operation. Further exploration is peing conducted in this area by various 
other firms including United States Steel, Jones and Laughlin, Steel Company of 


Canada, and W.S. Moore. 


Further investigation is being carried out in an area about ten miles 
north of Marmora where low grade nickel-copper deposits have been found. In the 
Bancroft area of Hastings, exploration for uranium is peing carried out while sub- 
stantial quantities of lead and zinc are known to exist in Frontenac. 


THE UPPER ST- LAWRENCE 


Introduction 


The Upper St. Lawrence Region of Ontario consists of the counties of 
Stormont and Glengarry in the extreme eastern section of 


Leeds, Grenville, Dundas, 
In its entire length from east to 


the Province adjoining the St. Lawrence River. 
west it is bordered on the north by the Ottawa Valley Region, 

The earliest white settlement in the Upper St. Lawrence Region was 
La Gallette, a military outpost built by the French in 1630, three miles east of 
Prescott. In 1749, Fort La Conception was built at the site of the present village 
of Maitland and, in 1760, Fort de Levis was erected on nearby Chimney Island. it 
was at Fort de Levis that the French made their last stand in Canada, the garrison 
of three hundred holding out against General Amherst's army of eleven thousand for 
two days while the British cannon literally demolished the fort around them. 


of refugees began moving into the district during 


st mass migration occured in 1784 when land grants 
hnstown. At that time the 


Although a trickle 


the Revolutionary War, the earlie r 
were distributed to the United Empire Loyalists at New Jo ' wing 
Highlanders from Glengarry, who had been brought to America by Sir William any es 
in 1773 and served under his son, Sir John, during the war, received grants cial 
at the eastern end of the district, where they were soon joined by relatives ane 


friends from Scotland. 


Other Loyalists went farther up the River. Those under Major Jessup 


settled in the vicinity of Prescott, while a group led by Captain Sherwood founded 
the present town of Brockville. In 1788 the first schoolhouse in the area was 
built in Matilda Township and a permanent teacher hired. Within the next four 
years several more lower schools were established and, in 1803, the earliest sec- 
ondary school in Upper Canada, the Cornwall Grammar School, was started by the Rev. 
John Strachan. 


As they reached maturity, the children of the Loyalists began to 
claim the grants in the hinterland to which they were entitled and, about the same 
time, an increasing number of immigrants from Great Britain and the United States 
moved into the country. After 1826, the Rideau Canal facilitated the opening up 
of the back country by linking it with Kingston and Ottawa. Villages and towns 
such as Kemptville, Winchester, Chesterville, South Mountain and others gradually 
developed. 


Such place names as Moulinette and Mille Roches would indicate that, 
from the beginning, French families had lived in the district. Many more settled 
here early in the nineteenth century, preferring to own outright the land they 
worked, rather than hold it under the system of Seigneurial Tenure which obtained 


in Quebec at that time. 


A few miles west of Cornwall is the site of the proposed St.Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Development. The International Rapids Section is expected to pro- 
vide 2,200,000 horsepower to be divided equally between Canada and the United States. 
Plans are presently in progress for the completion of this project by the Province 
of Ontario and the State of New York. The proposed dam to the west of Cornwall 
will result in part of the river frontage becoming submerged. The towns of Iroquois 
and Cardinal will have to be relocated and a new highway built. 


The construction of this project will involve heavy demands for 
materials and labour and will provide at least a temporary stimulus to the whole 


Region. 


Within the Region are located two bridges linking Canada with the 
United States: The Roosevelt International Bridge at Cornwall and the Thousand 
Islands Bridge at Ivy Lea. In addition, ferry service operates at three centres 
in the Region: Prescott, Gananoque and Brockville. In all, some 200,000 foreign- 
owned vehicles entered Ontario through the Upper St. Lawrence Region in 1951, over 
half of them entering by way of the Thousand Islands Bridge. 


Population 


The estimated population of the Upper St. Lawrence Region was 
144,000 in 1953. The 1951 census figure, 137,854, represented an increase over the 
decade of only 7.8 per cent., one of the smallest rates of growth of any area in 
Ontario. Dundas and Glengarry showed net losses of population over the ten-year 
period. Stormont, with an increase of 18.5 per cent. showed the greatest rate of 
growth in the Region. The two centres with a population exceeding 5,000 in 1953 


are Cornwall (16,800) and Brockville (13,700) 


The rural character of the Region is evident from the preponderance 
ulation in four of the five counties (Stormont excepted). In Glengarry, 
or each one in the urban ‘centres and 
. over the 


of rural pop 
there are seven persons living in rural areas if 
the total population in this county showed a decline of 5.5 per cent 


decade. 


The distribution of the population of the Region by country of origin 
varies widely from county to county and has changed considerably since the turn of 
the century. Percentages shown below in brackets refer to the census of 1901. In 
Leeds and Grenville (united), 87.4 per cent. (93.4 per cent.) of the total popula- 
tion is of British origin while in Stormont and Glengarry, these percentages are 
40.8 (54.8) and 40.6 (65.3), respectively. Persons of French origin geen ls the 
largest proportion of the total population in Glengarry, 56.8 per cent., (32.6 per 
cent.) and in Stormont, 48.7 per cent., (27.1 per cent.). The third largest group, 
persons of German origin, bulks largest in Dundas County, representing 5.0 per cent. 


(20.4 per cent.) of the total. 


Three trends are noticeable in the above analysis In the first 


- 


‘ 


« 
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place, the percentages of people of British origin have decreased proportionally in 
all but Dundas County over the past fifty years. The proportion of people of French 
origin, on the other hand, has increased substantially in all counties over the same 
period. Persons of German origin who, at the beginning of the century, constituted 
significant proportions of the population in Dundas (20.4 per cent.) and Stormont 
(15.5 per cent.) now form very small parts of the whole, 5.0 per cent. and 0.9 

per cent., respectively. 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing in this Region is concentrated largely in Stormont and 
Leeds counties along the shore of the St. Lawrence River. The reasons for location 
there are the existence of towns along the river with accompanying labour supplies, 
transportation supplied by the Canadian National Railways, and the river itself, 
both as a freight carrier and as a raw material for the various chemical works. 


Manufacturing plants employ 30 per cent. of the total labour force 
in the Region. Estimated employment in the manufacturing industries during 1953 
was 13,100. Growth in recent years has been modest compared to other regions in 
the Province, but the increase in the number of plants entering the Region suggests 
that more substantial gains may be made in the near future. The index of manufact- 
uring employment, 106.2 in 1953, shows an increase of 6.2 per cent. since the base 
year, 1949. Average wages and salaries during the period were $54.33, third lowest 


among the regions. 


The demand for labour is very weak in the spring months, at which 
time job applications outnumber jobs by fifty to “one. (From Unemployment Insurance 


Commission reports). 


The most important manufacturing centre is Cornwall, the only city 
in the Region. Cornwall had a gross value of production of about $63,600,000 in 
1950, which was nearly 50 per cent, of the regional production ($139,900,000), and 
employed slightly more than half of the industrial workers (7,000 out of about 
12,500) to make the goods. The city has about thirty manufacturers. 


The two largest chemical industries, each of which has well over 
1,000 employees, are Howard Smith Paper Mills, established in the last century 
(paper, cardboard, pulp, fibreboard, chlorine) and Courtauld's Limited, established 
in 1925 (rayon yarn and fibre). Both plants have just completed large expansion 


programmes. 


The Dominion Tar and Chemical Company produces fibre conduit (for 
electric insulation) in a small plant which will be expanded this year. Several 
small plants of Canadian Industries Limited produce basic industrial chemicals 
(chlorine, caustic soda, hydrochloric acid, carbon bi-sulphide). In addition, 
several other chemical plants are being built in the Cornwall area. Among these are 
British Cellophane Limited, Howard and Sons (Canada) Limited (solvents and technical 


chemicals). 


The largest employer (and one of the oldest) is Canadian Cottons 
Limited with about 2,000 employees who make a wide variety of fabrics. This comp- 
any has also completed a large expansion programme. The city has several smaller 
non-chemical plants. These make such products as brass and bronze castings, men's 


clothing, furniture and fire extinguishers. 


Brockville, the second industrial centre in the Region, had a gross 
value of production of about $28,000,000 in 1950. The largest employer in Brock- 
ville (and in Leeds County) is Phillips Electric Limited which has nearly 1,000 emp- 
loyees, compared with a total of 2,000 factory workers in the centre. This ak: 
makes hydro cables and telephone equipment (Phillips Electric should not be con ws 
with Philips Industries of Toronto, which makes electronic equipment) . The secon 
largest employer is the Canadian plant of J.B. Stetson Limited, pagan oe 
who hire about 350 persons. The town has several /other factories which make suc 
products 4s brass and iron hardware, nylon hosiery, grinding wheels and ae 
leather belting, canned foods and starch products. Automatic Electric Limited has 
announced recently, that it will build a plant in Brockville to manufacture commun- 


ications and control equipment. 
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The second industrial area in Leeds (and the third in the Region) 
is Gananoque. This town had a gross value of production of about $6,000,000 in 
1950, produced by about 770 employees. Industry in Gananoque concentrates on the 
manufacture of metal components such as rivets and riveting equipment, truck axles 
and springs, metal fastenings for clothes,tanks, boilers and shovels. 


Other manufacturing centres had a total gros value of production of 
about $38,000,000 (1950). Separate totals are not given for the smaller towns 
where one or two industries supply most of the production. 


Prescott is the largest manufacturing town in Grenville. It has a 
gross value of. production of about $3,500,000. There are several plants producing 
nylon and rayon goods, gloves, paper boxes and fishing rods, The newest plant, 
just opened by R.C.A. Victor, makes radios and electronic equipment. 


Cardinal has a large mill owned by Canada Starch Limited with about 
400 employees. Canadian Industries Limited is building a nylon plant at Maitland 
(near Brockville). Mille Roches (near Cornwall) has a small paper mill. 


The Region has eight factories making milk products, ranging from 


wholesale receiving depots to complete plants producing evaporated milk, butter and 
The two largest are those of Cow and Gate Limited, at Gananoque which 


milk powder. 
Nestle's Limited at Chester- 


can handle as much as 150,000 pounds of milk a day, and 
ville, each with more than 100 employees. 


General Milk Products and Libby's have small plants at Brockville. 
There are also smaller plants at Winchester, Alexandria, Easton's Corners and Kempt - 


& 
shew 


Agriculture 


A large proportion of the income of the Upper St. Lawrence Region is 


derived from agriculture. Because of the character of the area, dairying is the 


predominant activity. 


Except for Winchester Township in Dundas County, which is one of the 
ultural districts in Ontario, the Region is divided between clay plains 
The "Thousand Islands" continue to rise in the south 
half of Leeds County in the form of islands of rock in the clay which is one of the 
pest soils in the area. The north part of Leeds and western Grenville, with a strip 
of land along the St. Lawrence through Grenville, Dundas, Stormont and the northern 
portion of Glengarry counties is characteristically stony. The land is generally 
so level that drainage is a problem in sections of all five counties. Not only 
does slow run-off in the spring delay seeding, put, since the shallow tight soil in 
certain sections does not hold water, there is also a tendency to drought in the 
summer, Deprived of the moderating effects of the lakes, the area has a more ext- 
reme climate than the adjoining regions, with a normal range from 13 F. in January 
to 69 F. in July. Annual precipitation is heavy - the area has the fourth heaviest 
ana fifth heaviest snowfall of the Province. 


richest agric 
and an area of sandy soil. 


rainfall 
tending to increase in size as operations are ad- 
11,369 occupied farms in the Region. 
Part of this decline was account - 


Farms are large, 
justed to soil conditions. In 1941, there were 


In 1951 they had declined 15.7 per cent. to 9,581. 
=d for by abandoned farms, as total farm area decreased 6.3 per cent. from 1,470,594 


acres ‘to 1,378,126 acres in that period, but amalgamation of farms also took place. 
Total farm area contains a relatively small proportion of improved land, ia Pe pen 
cent. for the Region, ranging from 72 per cent. in Dundas County, where the soil is 
highly productive when drainage is established and little uncleared land remains, zo 
32.7 per cent. in Leeds, where average farm size is largest. This proportion declin- 
ed by less than one per cent. in the intercensal period. Estimated average income 
per farm, about $2,900 in 1950, is lower than the average for the Province, although 


income in Dundas County is well above. 
This is the 


The predominant activity of the whole area is dairying. - 
he 


most intensified dairy region in the Province, although not the most productive. 
emphasis on livestock farming in Leeds is indicated by the fact that there plots 
51,800 cattle at June 1st 1951, the highest number for the Region. Of these, GPs 
per cent. were milk cattle. In the Region as a whole, there were 187,500 cattle, 
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er i i 
Lats ete iieg GENTE Seg he aay ciel eaayy sak er: production. There is a market for 
: all and smaller towns in the area. Some 
Sn Kingston, but the absence of large cities in the agit ome 
oe ipa a is rsion of most of the fluid milk to cheese, butter and milk prod- 
aed ed pice per cent. of the value of dairy products from the Region was 
; eese production in 1951. In 1953, cheddar cheese production in the 
pper St. Lawrence Region was the highest in the Province in both volume and value 
ae accounted for nearly 40 per cent. of the total provincial output. Stormont 
ounty was most productive in this respect, with Leeds following. 


f In most of the Region, the cheese industry is base - 
ing. Milk is marketed to small local cheese factories tea Lae ees, 
Costs are reduced by allowing the cows to dry in the fall and graze on forage in 
patches of deeper soil. In areas of deeper soil, as in Dundas County reliable 
year round milk production is possible. Since milk is bulky and difficult to trans- 
port, it is made into cheese, a much easier product to handle, as close to the 

farms as possible. Larger factories, drawing fluid milk by truck from wider ter- 
ritories, are being built, however, and the number of establishments in the Region 
has declined. There were 132 butter and cheese factories in the Region in 1949, 


compared to 116 in 1951. 


fluid milk is in conversion to condensed, 


evaporated and powdered milk. With the decline in the export market for Canadian 
cheese, as discussed in the survey of the Quinte Region, from 63 million pounds in 
1950 to 13 million pounds in 1953, condenseries have become more important as milk 
outlets. The problem of over-production of fluid milk in this area is not complete- 
ly solved by diversion to condensed milk products, however, as their production has 
exceeded the market demands since the fall of 1952. The shift from cheese production 
to condensed milk production igs not always easy, moreover, as condenseries, with 
more expensive plant equipment, require a year-round supply of fluid milk. Cheese 
production is sometimes affected detrimentally by the establishment of a condensery 
which draws from the milk shed of cheese factories, reducing cheese production in 
individual factories below the optimum level. Satisfactory arrangements have been 
made between condenseries and cheese factories in some areas to meet this difficulty. 


Another important use for 


Another major source of income is the production of dairy cattle for 
the United States market. As much as 20 to 30 per cent. of a dairy herd may be 
raised for sale. The united counties of Dundas, Stormont and Glengarry produced 
the first tuberculosis-free Cows in the Province to meet import requirements of the 
United States. A high proportion of the cattle produced are pure-bred Holsteins, 
also because of the demands of the American market, since the tariff on export cattle 


to that country is reduced by $40 for pure-bred stock. 


Field crops in the Region are supplementary to the dairy industry. 

oats, mixed grains and fodder corn are the most important crops. Forty-four 
. of the land under field crops is in hay, while the area imports feed grains 
n this respect. The Region also produced 26 per cent. of 

as a cash crop in ake; Big predominance of buck- 
table for wet land with problem drainage, reflects 
enelinys lie) Grenville and Glengarry, the main producers. 
mill near Montreal. Potatoes thrive 
are produced mainly for the Montreal 


Hay, 
per cent 
to meet its deficiency 1 
the buckwheat in the Province, 
a short-season crop sul 
ditions, particul 
ket in a buckwheat flour 
ville and Leeds and 


wheat, 
poor growing con 
This crop finds a mar 
in the light soils of Gren 


market. 
1 five counties in an effort 


of an early maturing type. 


Experimental work is being conducted in al 
lling tile under-drains 


to develop cash crops, such as soy peans and grain corn, 


The return from these crops is high enough to warrant insta : 
to rectify bad drainage. In an area along the St. Lawrence in Glengarry County an- 


other crop specialty, fibre flax and flax seed, has been developed. The conditions 
of soil and high moisture supply suit its production. This is the leading csulbayale) 


flax-producing area in Ontario. 


aimed at the Montreal market, provides 


ty, which accounts for 4 third of the 


f the Region. While a great many farms have a small poultry 
eggs are produced by a dozen large-scale operators. 


dairying in Dundas, Glengarry and Stormont. 


Poultry and egg production, 


some revenue, particularly in Stormont Coun 


hens and chickens 0 
flock, most of the poultry and 
The swine industry supplements 
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Supplementary income is also derived from maple syrup products on 
some farms. The largest concentration of productive maple groves in the Province 
is in the north of Leeds and part of Grenville, where the rocky soil is better 
suited to maple trees than grass. There are some tree fruits, mainly apples, grown 
in Dundas and Grenville counties for the Ottawa and Montreal markets. 


FARM VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
UPPER ST. LAWRENCE REGION 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Region 
as a % of 
Product Dundas Glengarry Grenville Leeds Stormont Region Province 
Field Crops - 1953 
Oats 385.8 897.3 399.5 789.4 6552623; 12768 *6. 4 
Mixed Grains 853.1 126.2 205.0 182.6 Z2n 78 "91 36915 7. Ck 
Buckwheat 90.1 ial by fh 723.0. At 86.4 461.2 25.5 
Potatoes 80.5 Messe al 146.6 162.5 43.7 Meigs ae a 
Corn for fodder 412.5 159.6 139°5' 406.5 205.3 L,y32e3 e424 
Hay 923-01 lena itreO) 867.0 1,994.0 SO0VG? 6 7129..0 G25 
Livestock on hand - 1953 
Cattle 55 339-9). Ss Tltsd (2,866.7 Goleel 5,288.07 06, 157.0), 6.6 
Swine 499.6 458.6 Ie, 1 giikelas! SHO 74, A O7S.67 Ak 
Poultry on hand - 1952 
Total Poultry 294.4 269.6 T9087. “22150 439.7) Uy 4a5.4 96.0 
Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
THE DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
ai L951 = 
Butter and Cheese 
Factories renee e enone n-==- VALUE OF PRODUCTS ------------- 
No. of No. of 
County het. Employees Butter Cheese Other (1) Total 
$'000 $*000 Kele\e) $000 
Dundas 23 55) - T5076 353.6 1,921.4 
Glengarry 34 106 160.4 1,703.0 693.6 2,637.0 
Grenville 8 23 91.4 495.7 53.0 640.1 
Leeds 32 97 22.6 E6764 353.5 2,052.5 
Stormont B19 1ke 101.0 aL a spbes: 17 H3 20 3,605.3 
REGION 116 423 375-4 1,254.2 3,226.7 10, 856.3 
Region as a % 
Province 19.5 5.4 0.9 32.2 AAT 8.2 


(1) including fluid milk and cream, and ice cream sold. The last is made in Stormont 


County only. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Mining 
11 industry in the Upper St. Lawrence River 


and and gravel ($993,358 in 1952) of 
Small quantities of amber mica, quartz 


Mining is a relatively sma 
Region, the most important products being s 
which about one-half came from Grenville. 
crystals, limestone, marble, and quicklime were also mined, Dundas, unlike the other 
counties, has almost no commercial mining. The first iron smelter in Ontario was 
) near Gananoque about 1800, but like other 


established at Lyndhurst (or Furnace Falls 
pioneer enterprises of this sort it soon became bankrupt. 
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THE OTTAWA VALLEY REGION 
Introduction 


a eee The Ottawa Valley Region is made up of the five counties of Carleton 

a rm, rew and the united counties of Prescott and Russell, all of which lie 

SHC fie h shore of the river from which it takes its name. On the east, the 

oe Bree by ke Province of Quebec, on the south by the Upper St. Lawrence 
n e wes y the counties of Frontenac, Lennox 

ings and the district of Nipissing. i Asay Fes]. EME Phi 


Although the Ottawa River was the route by which furs from Machili- 
mackinac and the west were carried to Montreal, the only settlement in the Region 
during the French regime was the Seigneury de Longueuil in and around L'Orignal. 
Champlain is known to have visited the Region as early as 1613 because, on June 7th 
of that year, while portaging from the Ottawa River to Muskrat Lake in Renfrew 
County, he lost an astrolabe, an instrument which was the forerunner of the modern 
sextant. The astrolabe was found 254 years later, in 1867. Traditionally, the 
Heroes of the Long Sault made their stand against the Iroquois at a spot near the 


present town of Hawkesbury, in Prescott County. 


The earliest industry in the Region was lumbering, which soon gave 


The timber which the pioneers of the Region found on their 


way to agriculture. 
Throughout the 


land grants was an asset for which there was a ready, local market. 
Region, where everthere was water power, saw mills were puilt and around each mill 
Gradually, as the land became denuded of trees, the small 


a village developed. 
but not before many of the communities which 


village saw mills ceased to operate, 
they fostered had developed into thriving market towns. 


The early settlement of the Ottawa Valley Region was not arranged 

The pioneers came individually or in family groups. 
A great many were Scotish immigrants and the influence of their thrift, intelligence 
and high standards of morality soon became apparent in all the Region's affairs. As 

well as the Scotch, the early pioneers included many Irish, a number of whom settled 
in Bytown where employment was available in the lumber mills or on the Rideau Canal, 
which was being built by military engineers during the early eighteen twenties. 


under a colonization programme. 


Many of the pioneers were officers and men discharged when the 
British Army was reduced at the close of the Napoleonic Wars. These were given 
land grants, varying according to the recipient's rank, from one hundred to sixteen 
hundred acres. Many of these veterans, being pensioners, had small but regular 
incomes from which a modicum of cash was kept in circulation. 


gnal, the oldest community in the Region is the town 
From its inception it was the manufacturing, trading 
It remained a miniature metropolis until long after 


hosen as the national capital. 


Except for L'Ori 
of Perth, founded about 1816. 
and legal centre of the Region. 
Bytown had become Ottawa and was Cc 
ages, most of which started 
as saw or grist mill sites. Pembroke and Hawkesbury are 
thriving manufacturing and commercial centres; others, for example Vankleek Hild, 
Carleton Place and North Gower, have retained their character of market places for 
the surrounding country, while Richmond "the city of magnificent distances is a 
c example of town planning that failed. ’ 

Ottawa, Ontario's third city and the only one in the Region, was 
a Bytown, after Colonel By, the officer commanding the detachment of 
After a tumult- 


tationed there while pbuilding the Rideau Canal. 
it gained maturity and dignity almost overnight, when 


vernment for the provinces of Upper and 
y a quarter of a million population, its 
t site make it one of the outstanding 


The Region is dotted with towns and vill 
Some, like Smith's Falls, 


romanti 


originally calle 


military engineers § 
uous youth as 4 lumbering town, 
chosen by Queen Victoria as the seat of go 
Lower Canada. Now a metropolis with nearl 
impressive public buildings and magnificen 
capitals of the world. 

Also located within this Region are the Petawawa Military Camp, one 
of Canada's largest military training centres, the Atomic Energy Development at Chalk 


River and the Petawawa Forest Experiment Station. 


Population 


: The estimated population of the Ottawa Valley Region was 407,000 in 
fet and the census population in 1951 387,807, 8.4 per cent. of Ontario's total. 
The intercensal increase between 1941-51, 16 per cent., was chiefly the result of 

increases in the urban population. 


Although all five counties in the Ottawa Valley Region sh 
intercensal gain between 1941 and 1951, three of them - eee As ee aah Re 
Russell - have lost population during the past fifty years. In Prescott, the 1951 
census showed a population of 25,576, a drop of 1,459 from the 27,035 shown in the 
census of 1901. In Lanark the loss was greater, the 1951 census showing 2,066 less 
than the 37,667 inhabitants listed in 1901, while Russell County, with a population 
of 17,666 in 1951, had lost 17,500 or roughly half its 1901 population. 

As well as the change in numbers, there has been a change in the 
racial composition of the Region's inhabitants during the Titty years between 1901 
and 1951, Out of a population of 229,117 in 1901, the people of British origin 
numbered 146,057 or 63.8 per cent. of the total. In 1951, although this group had 
grown to 220,447 it accounted for only 56.9 per cent. The group of French origin 
numbered 65,600 in 1901. Although their numbers had expanded to 118,814 by 1951, 
proportionally they had grown only from 28.6 per cent. to 30.6 per cent. Those of 
German origin numbered 11,969 and accounted for 5.2 per cent. of the population in 
1901. By 1951, although their numbers had increased to 16,846 they had decreased 
GOR HR per cent. of the total, while inhabitants of origins other than the three 
foregoing groups had risen numerically from 5,491 or 2.4 per cent. in 1901 to 
31,800 or 8.2 per cent. in 1951. There was a notable increase of people of Polish 
and Dutch origins during the intercensal period 1941-51. 


Metropolitan Ottawa (population 281,908 in 1951) increased 24.6 

per cent. in population during the intercensal period LOTS Therciu ye proper 
increased only 17.5 per cent. over the same period, while the suburbs grew at a 
faster rate. Most spectacular among these is the town of Eastview which increased 
73 per cent. during the same period. ‘The town of Renfrew recorded an intercensal — 
increase of 34 per cent., the fastest rate of growth among the smaller centres. 

The seven urban centres of over 5,000, together with the estimated 1953 population, 
are as follows: Ottawa (213,000), Eastview (15,800), Pembroke (13,300), Smith's 
Falls (8,500), Renfrew (7,900), Hawkesbury (7,500) and Perth (5,200). 


Hydro Electricity 


The potential power of the Ottawa River has been a boon to Ontario 
as a source of hydro-electric power in the postwar period. When the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission began its development programme in 1945 it had only one generating 
station on the Ottawa River, Chats Falls, owned jointly with the Ottawa Valley 
Power Company. Since that time three large generating stations have been construct- 
ed by the Commission: Chenaux, Des Joachims, and the Otto Holden (Nipissing County). 
These stations, each with eight units, have a capacity of 120,000, 380,000 and 
204,000 kilowatts, respectively. The combined capacity of Ontario Hydro's four 
plants is now 789,000 kilowatts, compared with 85,000 kilowatts--the capacity of 
the Chats Falls station--at the inception of the programme. The new stations were 
built to meet the unprecedented demand for electricity which occurred following the 
The rapidity with which this output has been used emphasizes the 
necessity of developing additional sites. The alternate power sites on the Ottawa 
River allotted to Quebec have not been developed as yet, however. In addition to 
the generating stations owned by the Ontario Hydro, there is the Chaudiere Falls 
station (13,700 kilowatts) at Ottawa, operated by the Ottawa Hydro Commission. 


Second World War. 


Manufacturing 
manufacturing in the Ottawa Valley 


Region is centred in Ottawa and its suburbs. Renfrew and Lanark counties together 
ss value of production of the Region. 


account for approximately one-third of the gro 
Fach of these two counties accounts for approximately 16 per cent. of the 
Prescott County has roughly one-half 


155,567,000 produced by the Region in 1950. 
me foie of manufacturing of Lanark, while Russell County has almost no manufact- 


uring. 


The greatest concentration of 
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Fourteen per cent. of the total labour force was engaged in manu- 
ae Bie the lowest proportion in any region of the ee which in- 
Regs ae eae ary position of manufacturing compared to the functions of govern- 
phe os i : ths were an estimated 21,400 employees in manufacturing, which 
nie ai Lae One seventh place among the regions of the Province, but in terms 

ges and salaries the Region ranked among the lowest. 


ait Pa Mie palsy the 268 factories in the city of Ottawa use approximately 
Peet ae ae Heeion S$ manufacturing employees (9,800 in 1950), the total prod- 
Seite be oe ,000) is comparable to that of Niagara Falls, a much smaller city. 
es s large population to the many civil servants employed by the Federal 
Over Omen, and not to manufacturing or trade. Classified civil servants totalled 
32,689 in 1952, exclusive of casual labourers, members of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, and the National Research Council. This last group had more than 1,000 
employees at Ottawa. 


The largest number of employees is found in the printing and pub- 
lishing industry which employed approximately 2,800 in 1950 and printed or publish- 
ed material valued at $17,229,000. Among these firms are the British American Bank 
Note Company and the Canadian Bank Note Company, with a total of some 800 employees, 
who produce all the postage stamps, paper money, and bond certificates required by 
the Post Office and the Bank of Canada. Business forms are printed by R.L. Crain 
Limited, with about 450 employees. There are also several smaller firms which do 
joh printing, lithographing, and stereotyping. 


The second largest number of employees is found in the food and bev- 
erage industries (2,639). Many of these industries are dairies and bakeries with 
a purely local demand. The principal exceptions are Brading's and O'Keefe's brew- 
eries which have a combined working force of about 500. Borden's Limited employ 
more than 100 in making cream cheese, in addition to more than 300 employees in 


their dairy. 


Ottawa's first factories were saw mills, established about 1830. 
These have lost some of their relative importance owing to the growth of other 
manufacturing and the removal of the forests, but several small plants still man- 
ufacture large quantities of boards, moulding, doors, window sashes, boxes and 
barrels, worth about $6,000,000 (1950). 


The E.B. Eddy Company is the largest private employer of labour in 
Ottawa with more than 600 employees. It produces pulp, various kinds of papers, 
bags and boxes. Other secondary manufacturers (i.e. those that do not manufacture 
paper) produce paper bags, boxes, cups, waxed paper, carbon paper and specialty 


paper products. 


Iron and steel products have approximately the same value as wood 


The largest metal fabricator is Beach Limited with about 400 employees, 


products. 
There are also 


producing gas and electric stoves, furnaces and hot water heaters. 
several smaller plants which build machinery for paper mills, printing presses, and 
In addition, the city has many small plants which 
cosmetics, sports clothes, wire cloth 
cleaning materials, and coll- 


cast iron, brass and bronze. 
produce a wide range of goods such as paint, 
for paper mills, aircraft and surveying instruments, 
apsible metal tubes. 


Manufacturing in Pembroke, Renfrew County, is concentrated on wood 
and metal fabrication, a pattern which is typical of the whole 
Region. Wood products are represented by: the Consolidated Paper Company which 
employs some 350 in its large saw mill; the Pembroke Shook Company with ah6 emp- 
loyees making baskets and boxes; the Canadian Splint and Lumber Company which makes 
match sticks among other products; the Eddy Match Company; and the Canada Veneer 
Company , plywoods. The last two companies have less than 100 employees Sg Metal 
fabrication is represented by Superior Electric Limited, which makes irons, toasters, 
and by the Steel Equipment Company which produces steel shelves, filing 


products, textiles, 


stoves, 
cabinets, lockers, and office furniture, The former has approximately 100 employees 
ana the latter about 300. Wool cloth for suits is made by the Barrymore Cloth Com- 
pany. 


Renfrew, the second manufacturing town in Renfrew County has a gross 


value of production of $6,271,000 (1950). It has two woollen mills with a total 
of 300 employees (wool cloth, overcoat material, and worsted). The largest single 
manufacturer is Renfrew Electrical and Refrigeration Limited, which employs about 
200 in the production of heaters, irons, toasters, and refrigerators. In addition, 
a local plant produces window shade rollers. 


Arnprior has the Kenwood Mills Limited which produces blankets and 
woollen pulp for paper mills. This firm employs about 250. The Canadian Public 
Booth Company with more than 150 employees, produces filing cabinets and telephone 
booths. There is also a saw mill and sash factory here. 


A Crown corporation, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, has taken over 
the National Research Council atomic energy laboratory and plant, at Chalk River 
in the north of Renfrew, which has more than 1,000 employees. Regular shipments 
of radio-active isotopes are made to medical and industrial laboratories in several 
countries, including the United States. The plant is being expanded at the present 
time at a cost estimated at $30,000,000. 


The Canadian International Paper Company owns the largest plant in 
Prescott County, at Hawkesbury, with more than 700 employees. Industrial Cellul- 
ose Research Limited, also at Hawkesbury, is the experimental division of the paper 
company. It has approximately 100 employees, including physicists and chemists 
who study paper-making technology and plastics. The laboratory has a small found- 
rinier (paper-making) machine and a rayon plant to test experiments on a commercial 
scale. Hawkesbury also has smaller plants producing women's clothing and dressed 


lumber. 


Smith's Falls largest and oldest plant (established 1839) is that 
of Frost and Wood Limited, a division of Cockshutt Farm Equipment Limited, with 
some 650 employees who produce harvesting equipment. The only other large manufact- 
urer is the Smith's Falls Malleable Castings Company with approximately 100 employ- 


ees. 


Perth, in Lanark County, produces woollen cloth, shoes, socks, and 
pharmaceuticals with a gross value of $6,974,000 (1950). 


Carleton Place (which is also in Lanark, not Carleton) has Findlay's 
Foundry, makers of furnaces, stoves, and oil heaters as its largest employer with 
some 400 employees. The Renfrew Woollen Mills Limited and Bates and Innes Limited, 
with a total of 400 employees, produce worsteds, wool cloth, and blankets. Textile 
mills are also located in smaller centres, including Almonte and Lanark. 


Most of the new investment in the Region for factories and labora- 
tories has been expended by the National Research Council for the plant at Chalk 
River. However, the Canadian International Paper Company has expanded and remodell- 
ed its Hawkesbury plant. The R.C.A. Victor Company is building a plant at Smith's 
Falls and the International Latex Corporation has constructed a factory at Arnprior. 
A total of six firms established new plants in the Region in 1953. 


Agriculture 


The projection of the Frontenac Axis of the Canadian Shield on the 
west and the Ottawa River on the east, provide the practical limits to agriculture 
in the Ottawa Valiey. A line drawn through Pembroke, Renfrew, Carleton Place and 
Smith's Falls roughly demarcates the margin between the sands and clays of eastern 
Ontario and the precambrian rock structure of the Canadian Shield. 


The entire Region has a primary dairy basis but variation in soil 
and rainfall, plus the pull of markets in Ottawa and Montreal, provide intra- 
regional differences. Occupied farmland constitutes 60 per cent. of the total land 
area, the large portions of Renfrew and Lanark within the Shield having a downward 
effect on this ratio. Of the total farmland, 51 per cent. is improved, of which 
68 per cent. is in crops and 27 per cent. in pasture. Of the field crop area, 55 
per cent. was devoted to hay production in 1952. This compares with 38 per cent. 
in hay in the Blue Water Region, Ontario's most productive in terms of total estim- 
ated net farm income, and is indicative of the predominant role played by livestock, 


principally dairy cattle, throughout the Region. 


Two clay plains, one stretching from Prescott up the Ottaw 
i Been and one the northern extension in Russell and BeaisKe, of he Neorg 
aa Ril aceite so Region, provide the most fertile soils. A band of wet, sandy 
aie A See and west between the two clays in Prescott, Russell and Carl- 
np Lite: : lon of Lanark County outside the Shield plus the western section 
PRS ae roses a Met formation of limestone covered by thin sandy soils. In 
i eo ee ee ee sand plain extends from the termination of the 


The growing season throughout the Regi i 

gion declines from 150-180 days 
ahean, south-east to 100-120 in the extreme north-west. Rainfall is about the . 
ntario norm of 30-35 inches and is fairly evenly distributed, except in Prescott 
and Russell where it is somewhat heavier. 


: General farming persists throughout the Region, with a gradual shift 
rom an exclusive dairy emphasis in the south-east to a more extensive production 
of beef cattle and seed grains in the north. 


The southern sections of Russell and Prescott, with grey and pink 
clays, are part of the dairy regions of the Montreal milk shed. One of the most 
productive sections in the Province, the livestock density is the highest in Ont- 
ario. Along with cattle, horses, sheep, pigs and poultry are in great abundance. 
There is very little unimproved land, a high degree of mechanization and excellent 
market outlets. Fresh milk goes to Montreal while condenseries and chzese factor- 
ies absorb the rest of the whole milk produced. 


The sands of Prescott and Russell have a varying quality, the finer 
sands of the eastern extremity being more fertile and easily drained than the 
coarser, wetter sands to the west. The fine sands support dairying plus some crops 
of flax and potatoes. The coarser sands have an extreme drainage problem and lack 
fertility. An attempt at dairying supported by oats and barley is now being super- 


seded by a reforestation programme. 


The clay plain adjacent to the Ottawa River occupies the greater 


part of the arable areas of the Region. However, for convenience, and because of 

a distinct variation in the soil, the town of Richmond may be considered to divide 
the wetter south from the dryer and more easily drained north. Below Ottawa, in 
and Russell,the clays have a higher acid content and an impervious quality 
Again, general farming prevails with greater emphasis 
Farther east, the greater quantity 
almost all of the land 


Prescott 
which retains the moisture. 
on milk production within the Ottawa milk shed. 
of milk is processed into cheese. In the Ottawa district, 
is cleared and 30 per cent. is in pasture. 


re pervious and the lighter rainfall 


Above Richmond, the clay is mo 
ed are 


permits early spring seeding. Seed grains with alfalfa either for hay or se 
grown in quantity along with oats and barley. 


Beef herds have been for a time the predominant type of cattle 
raised in the northern part of the Region but a general trend to registered dairy 
ess. Census statistics are difficult 


herds with declining emphasis on beef is in proc 
to interpret in this regard because of improper distinctions between dairy and beef 
cattle in earlier counts. The Pembroke area, however, shows a marked trend in this 


direction. 


The overall significance of seed grains can be seen as pasturage 
occupies only from 7-8 per cent. of the cleared land as compared to 20-30 per cent. 


in the southern dairy district. 

ds into Lanark and Carleton from the 
by a shallow soil and technically, is 
of the land is occupied by farms 


The limestone plain that exten 

south, except for deeper pockets, is covered 

agriculturally poor. However, from 80-90 per cent. 

of about 200 acres, twice the size of those in the clay areas. Only hO per POL 

of this land is improved and 75 per cent. of this is in crops, mostly hay and mixed 
About a third of the unimproved land is in pasture, indicating a livestock 

However, animal units per acre are well below the average of the more 

Summer dairying is the rule as in Leeds, where the cows are 

aze during the winter on areas of deeper soil. Local cheese 

absorb most of the produce. Beef cattle are still in 


grains. 
economy. 
easterly counties. 
allowed to go cry and gr 
factories and condenseries 


ae 


prominence in the remote areas. 


Hogs and poultry are kept, although not in abundance, while subsid- 
iary income is derived from the maple sugar and syrup industry. 


In south-east Carleton a small area of fertile clays and silt sup- 
ports a specialty crop belt. On the edge of the Ottawa milk shed, a great deal of 
the milk produced is converted into cheese and butter. Near Osgoode on the north- 
ern border of this belt, fruits and vegetables supplying the Ottawa market, along 
with potatoes, are grown intensively. 


In the marginal highland portions of the Shield, falling within this 
Region, a subsistence agriculture occupies the small pockets offarming. Beef and 
dairy products, along with potatoes where the depth of sand permits, are the main 
sources of income. 


This Region illustrates the general trend towards larger farms, 
increasing mechanization and decreasing labour supply. A vast programme of rural 
electrification has resulted in a declining use of gasoline engines for power while 
the use of combines has increased twenty-five times in the intercensal period. 

The overall importance of this Region in Ontario's agricultural economy, however, 
must not be overestimated. The estimated average income per occupied farm stood 
at $2,725 in 1950, eleventh of nineteen Provincial Regiors and ninth in Southern 
Ontario. Carleton County ranks highest at $3,254, or a little above the Provin- 
cial average of $3,023, while Renfrew at $2,057, has the second lowest average in 
Southern Ontario. 


Mining 


Mining in the Ottawa Valley Region is a relatively small industry, 
the value of minerals produced ($7,267,469 in 1952) being only 1.6 per cent. of 
the Provincial total. The greatest part ($4,812,368 in 1952, compared to 
$3,618,200 in 1951) of the Region's output was accounted for by Dominion Magnesium 
Limited with several hundred employees at its quarry and foundry at Haley, in Ren- 
frew. The foundry converts calcium and magnesium (separate totals cannot be pub- 
lished) into ingots and light castings for aircraft. This mine has been the major 
producer of calcium and magnesium metals in Canada since 1941. Also in Renfrew is 
the only graphite mine in Canada, the Black Donald at Calabogie. 


Most of the Region's limestone quarrying (692,546 tons worth 
$844,644) is carried on in Carleton and Prescott. Sandstone production was small 
(1,675 tons) although it has a unique endorsement--it was used for the Federal 


Parliament buildings. 


THE DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY IN THE OTTAWA VALLEY REGION 


- 1951 - 
BUTTER AND CHEESE 
FACTORIES. an-cadencerers-e—= VALUE OF PRODUCTS -------------- 
NOR NOt NOpeod , ‘ 
County Est. Employees Butter Cheese Other (1) Total 
$1000 $*000 "O00 $*000 
Carleton 25 903 468.0 733.8 9,840.4 11,042.2 
Lanark 18 118 1,633.8 508.2 1,158.8 3,300.8 
Prescott , » 43 1D 298.1 1,946.3 78.2 2,322.6 
Renfrew ae 130 2 OSM, 45.0 670.2 2S THOC9 
Russell 23 53 361.4 li, 286.7 88.3 1,736.4 
REGION 120 1,279 4,796.0 i520 ..0 11, 835.9 ema TUSyIL AS) 
Region as a 
% of Province 20.2 16.3 Lis Oe b PAs 2 15.9 


(1) Including fluid milk and cream, and ice cre&m sold. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OTTAWA VALLEY REGION 
in thousands of dollars 


Region 
As a % of 
Products Carleton Lanark Prescott Renfrew Russell Region Ontario 


FIELD CROPS - 1953 
FIELD CROPS - 1953 


Oats Epa aSOFL0 635 Bee Te ie 
5 : 2 } 2 ¥233-8 °° 7,166.9 14, 
ie 110.4 83.0 98.6 232.8 61.8 586.6 ag 
ixed Grains 714.1 569.8 DE IG 389.7 17546 2,020.8 Sys) 
micas 100.5 29.1 Sins ‘Pra. 17.9 275 3 Lee 
Zo for fodder 31655" “2073 Se 124.7 205.6 > byoo7e 9.5 
aoe ‘ ae ee InAs 560.4) F057 969.3 7.6 
‘ O° Sie ewe he re Ome , é 
LIVESTOCK ON HAND - 1953 ee P ge, oe ctl 
Cattle 8,791.1 6,425.8 5,062.8 10,088.9 5,753.4 36,122.0 Gel 
vor en 634.7 ee 606.6 665.6 389.5 2,608.9 Sate: 
ep and Lambs LOT 194, Ie KYAT 2 ; ; 
POULTRY ON HAND - 1952 : ; fy ca mi 
Total Poultry 4LO.O 2535698 2 OLT, 333208 12h Bw Pesonee 6.4 
Hens avd Chickens B1G.2 P2IEG! BERENS 299,57 W213 01 1 ShG oi. 6.5 


Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture 


THE HIGHLANDS REGION 


Introduction 


The Highlands Region is composed of the provisional county of Hali- 
burton and the districts of Muskoka, Parry Sound and Nipissing. It is bounded on 
the north by the district of Timiskaming, on the east by Renfrew County and the 
Ottawa River, on the south by the counties of Hastings, Peterborough, Victoria, 
Ontario and Simcoe and on the west by Georgian Bay. 


For well over two centuries after Champlain traversed the Region 
from the Ottawa River to Georgian Bay in 1615, the area had no white inhabitants, 
except the personnel of the fur trading post and fort established by the French on 
Lake Nipissing. Systematic settlement of the Region began with the enactment of the 
Free Grants Act in 1868, whereby tracts of 200 acres were given to heads of families 
and 100 acres to all settlers eighteen years of age or over. The Act was widely 
advertised and attracted considerable attention abroad, particularly in the British 


Isles. 


The early settlers bound for Haliburton County, in the eastern part of 
the Region, travelled up the Bobcaygeon Road from Lake Ontario. However, the most 
popular part of the area was the Muskoka District, which could be reached most con- 
veniently by travelling by rail from Toronto to Belle Ewart. From Belle Ewart a 
steamer ran to Washago where transfer was made to the stage line for Gravenhurst, 
then known as McCabis Bay. At McCabis Bay a steamer could be boarded for Brace- 
pridge. From Bracebridge a stage line ran to Port Sydney and from there yet another 
steamer would take the traveller to Huntsville. The remainder of the journey would 


be made either by stage or on foot. 


There was still another route into the Region from the west whereby 
the settler after travelling by train from Toronto to Collingwood, boarded a steamer 
for Parry Sound. From Parry Sound, colonization roads led into the interior. 

Although life in the settlements was rugged and the pioneers Sas 
many discomforts, they did not encounter great hardships like the ones Hoist RAIN th 
overcome by earlier pioneers in the Quinte, Upper St. Lawrence and ae a Patt 
From the time settlement started, lumbering was the mee pe lwe Dy in 2 ot eae 
the pioneer was assured of some income as he proceeded with the work of clearing 


land. 

After 1877, the Beardmore tannery at Bracebridge was in constant need 
f hemlock bark for tanbark and even at that early date in the history of the Region, 

oe tourist trade was an important industry, offering a market for farm and garden 
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produce, as well as part-time employment. 


The old French trading route from the far west passed through the 
Nipissing lowland between Georgian Bay and the Ottawa River. However, the fort 
and trading post on Lake Nipissing had disappeared long before the Cur in, ML Ld 
ing from Mattawa to Sudbury, selected the flat shore of the lake and thereby start- 
ed the city of North Bay. The next largest community in Nipissing District is the 
town of Mattawa, with 3,200 inhabitants. It grew up around the old trading post 
of Mattawa House and had become an important lumbering centre by 1855. The Hydro 
Electric development at Des Joachims forms a lake which stretches for fifty miles 
to the east of Mattawa, while another large dam, a few miles upstream provides 
additional water storage. 


Population 


The Highlands Region is the most sparsely populated area in Southern 
Ontario with a population density of only 7.5 persons per square mile and a total 
population of 113,000 in 1953. On the average, sixty-two in every one hundred 
people live in rural areas. The only exception is Nipissing District, where the 
urban population exceeds the rural. The population of the Region was 110,928 in 
1951, an increase of 8 per cent. during the intercensal period. The increase was 
evident in the urban areas where a gain of 14.9 per cent. was recorded, but the 
rural population increased only 4.5 per cent. over this period. 


The change in the median age from 24.6 to 26.3 during the inter- 
censal period indicates a change in the age composition of the population. This 
has been caused by the migration of younger people to other areas. There were, 
for example 10,938 people in the 10-14 age group in 1941, but in the 20-24 age 
group ten years later, there were only 7,454, a decrease of 32 per cent. In spite 
of a high birth rate, 27.4 per thousand people, the Region has recorded only a 
moderate increase in population as a result of this exodus. The District of Parry 
Sound sustained a loss of 9 per cent. during the intercensal period, but the pop- 
ulation of Nipissing increased 16.6 per cent., the highest of the four districts. 


North Bay, the Region's only city and its largest urban centre, had 
an estimated population of 19,100 in 1953. Two other centres had a population in 
excess of 5,000: Sturgeon Falls (5,400) and Parry Sound (5,200). The population 
of Parry Sound, however, declined about 10 per cent. in the intercensal period 


between 1941-51. 


Tourist Industry 


The dominant economic activity in the Highlands Region is catering 
to the wants of tourists and vacation guests. There are approximately 1,550 
tourist establishments, including hotels, resorts and outfitter's camps, in the 
area, 20 per cent. of the provincial total. In spite of the seasonal nature of the 
trade, it provides year-round support for about 70 per cent. of the operators, most 
of whom operate establishments accommodating thirty to fifty visitors. For WINS 
mainder, the tourist trade is combined with other activity. Large establishments 
accommodating from 200 to 350 visitors are operated intensively for a very short 
period by their owners and managers, who are usually engaged in other activity out - 
side the area. Smaller establishments comprising one to ten rental units often 


consist of a few cottages on a corner of a farm or behind a gas station which prov- 


ides part of the operator's income. Even here, however, catering to the tourist 


trade is usually the primary occupation, only supplemented by other activity. 


The physical characteristics of the Region and its proximity to 
urban areas provide the basis for the tourist trade. A part of the Laurentian 
Shield, its rocky hills, forests and scenic lakes make it the natural resort area 
for Ontario and American cities to the south. The Muskoka Lakes were exploited as 
a vacation area at the beginning of the twentieth century. They were made accessible 
to city people by the building of railways, and most of the old lumber settlements 
became resort towns. At present, most visitors come by highways through the small 
towns of Haliburton, Huntsville, Gravenhurst, Bracebridge, Burks Falls, Sundridge 


and Parry Sound. 


Game fish and animals are another attraction of the Region, and are 


bia p 


fished and hunted throu i 
1 gh varying seasons. Angling for i 
and deer hunting extends into November. ‘ e epbemng Weer TGR NED 


The operating season for most tourist establishments is fr 
Beda, Mage ea some resorts and outfitter's camps remain open Fah Shots 
ca ‘ e W, Supported by winter sports such as skiing around Huntsville, are 
P ated all year. The Highlands Region offers accommodation for about 52,000 

visitors at one time in tourist and out-fitter's camps and hotels. During the 
segs months, this is filled to capacity, while a sample of resorts operating in 

uary 1953 showed 16 per cent. occupancy. In October 1952, hotels sampled were 
Operating at 74 per cent. capacity and in April 1953 at 62 per cent. 


: The importance of the tourist industry in the Region is felt in indus- 
tries dependent on this activity. These may be classified as primary holiday trades: 
the direct consumptive trades of entertainment and sport and personal services, and 
secondary holiday trades: building, decorating and construction, gasoline, water and 
electricity, transport and communication, and the distributive trades. These serv- 
ices are necessary in daily life, but the man on holiday consumes more of them. The 
extent to which the holiday trades are dependent on the tourist trade can be esti- 
mated by a comparison of this type of employment in the Highlands Region and in the 
rest of the Province. The 1951 Census shows 10.1 per cent. of the population of the 
Region occupied in service trades, compared with 9.6 per cent. for the Province. 

In spite of the small margin, this difference is significant because of the lack of 
large cities, where the service trades are normally centred, in the area. There is 
8.7 per cent. of the population employed in personal services, compared to 6.8 per 
cent. in Ontario. This includes workers, mostly drawn from outside the area, emp- 


loyed for the summer season only. 


Among the secondary holiday trades, 13.2 per cent. of the population, 
compared to 7.4 per cent., are employed in transportation and communication. The 
presence of North Bay, a railway centre, in the Region is a factor in this compari- 
son. In construction, 8.3 per cent. are employed, compared to 5.7 per cent. for the 
Province as a whole. Agriculture, which may also be classified as a secondary holi- 
day trade, is not affected directly by the tourist trade, since the Region does not 


produce food enough to meet its own needs. 


The Census also shows 10 per cent. of the population, compared with 
8.3 per cent. for the Province, occupied as proprietors and managers. These number 
3,756. Since there are 1,550 tourist establishments in the area, it may be assumed 
that more than half of the proprietors and managers are engaged directly in the 


tourist industry. 


Algonquin Park 

A provincial park of 2,700 square miles of forest and lake about 200 
miles north of Toronto, Algonquin Park is the highest and most rugged part of the 
Highlands Region. Altitudes vary from 1,200 to 1,900 feet above sea level. Taking 
up parts of the District of Nipissing and the County of Haliburton, the Park is 
crossed in the southwest by Highway No. 60, and by the Canadian National and Cana- 


dian Pacific Railways. 


The Park area was a hunting ground in the early 17th century for the 
who supplied French traders with furs. Intensive explorations 


1818 to 1868 by British Army officers seeking transpor- 


Algonquin Indians, 
government and priv- 


of the area were made from 
tation routes to bases on Lake Huron and Lake Superior, and by 
ate surveyors. Concurrently, lumber interests were pushing further up the Ottawa 
and its tributaries in search of more red and white pine. The pathways to the Park 
were soon cleaned out of the best timber. Settlers moved in after the lumbermen 
and it was expected that once the forest was cleared, the seins would be valuable 
Settlers in the southeast established "depot farms in eases is 

en the 


da ran them in conjunction with work in the lumber camps. 


farming land. 
ys were built, the depot farms lost 


fertile soil an t 
lumber companies stopped cutting and the railwa 


their market for food ard fodder grown for the camps. 


A Government scheme for settling the tract was relinquished during 


the 1880's as the lack of fertile soil became apparent and the suggestion was 
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advanced that a "National Forest and Park" be established. An area would be set 
aside for "the preservation and maintainance of the natural forest", to protect 
"the head-waters and the tributaries of the Muskoka, Petawawa, Bonnechere, and 
Madawaska Rivers," and to preserve fur bearing animals, some of which had been 
hunted so extensively that extermination appeared likely. Control of the region 
was to prevent a recurrence of the cycle begun in many parts of the Province when 
land was denuded of trees by new settlers and lumbermen, thus reducing the water 


supply. 


The Algonquin National Park Act was passed by the legislative 
assembly of the Province of Ontario in 1893. By this Act, the territory lying 
near and enclosing the headwaters of the Muskoka, Madawaska, Amable du Fond, Pet- 
awawa and South Rivers was set apart "as a public park and forest reservation, 
fish and game preserve, health resort and pleasure ground of the benefit, advantage 
and enjoyment of the people of the Province." Since 1893, eleven full townships 
and large sections of eight others were added, almost doubling the original area. 


The main use of the Park at present is for recreational purposes. 
Travel permits issued in 1952 show over 197,000 persons admitted to the Park. 
There are about 400 private summer homes within its limits, together with boys! and 
girls' camps and tourist establishments. Summer homes and tourist camps are re- 
stricted to certain areas in the southern portion of the Park, the remainder being 
retained as a "wilderness area" free from settlement and accessible by canoe. 


A sanctuary for wildlife, the Park has played an important part in 
helping to keep fisher, marten and beaver from disappearing in eastern Ontario. 
The increase of valuable fur bearing animals in the Park has resulted in an over- 
flow of these animals into the surrounding area. Some of the best trapping ground 
in Ontario is in the regions bordering the Park. The Ontario Government has set 
up a system of zoned trapping along the Park boundaries in the Huntsville and North 


Bay Gistricus.. 


There are a variety of game fish in the Park. As part of its scheme 


for managing angling waters, the Department of Lands and Forests has instituted a 
plan for resting certain heavily fished lakes. The lakes are chosen in pairs, with 
two lakes of each pair in the same area. One lake of each pair is closed in alter- 
nate years, so that there is always an open lake in each area every year. 


provides a laboratory for study and research in 
fisheries research for the Province as. a whole is 
at the Fish Laboratory on Opeonogo Lake, the largest lake in the Park. There is 
also a wildlife research centre on Lake of Two Rivers. Research facilities in the 
Park have also been used by other institutions. Forestry practice camps were held 
in the Park bu the University of Toronto until 1935. Today, commercial logging, re- 
stricted to undeveloped areas away from waterways, is carried on in the Park. 


Algonquin Park also 
natural science. Headquarters for 


Transportation 


The strategic position of North Bay on the neck of land separating 
Northern Ontario from Southern Ontario, separating the mining and wood products of 
the north from the industrial and agricultural south, has led to a channelling of 
commerce through the city. It has become the northern headquarters for numerous 
commercial and distributing firms. North Bay is a major divisional point for three 
main railway lines, and a terminal for Trans-Canada Air Lines. The railways alone 
employ 2,100 persons, 31 per cent. of the labour force, an indication of the rel- 


ative importance of transportation in the local economy. 


North Bay is the head office and main terminal of the Ontario North - 
land Railway. The Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, as it was called prior 
to 1946, was begun in 1902 as a provincial venture in response to demands for rail 
transportation to the north-eastern part of the Province. Gomcos ved originally as 
a means of transportation for settlers at the head of Lake Timiskaming and to prom- 
ote settlement of large and fertile areas of land in the Clay Belt, it went on, 
through the discovery of valuable minerals, to play a major role in developing 
Ontario's mineral wealth. The discovery of silver at Cobalt in 1903 was made during 
the construction of the railway. In the years that followed the railway became in- 
strumental in establishing forest industries by providing direct transportation south 
and by linking with the National Transcontinental Railway at Cochrane. 


ey ee om ine aes of the line, from North Bay to New Liskeard, was 
Moosonee, on Taies B exons Sa) ee eran ae eae e ee ayes lane paaan 

aii mirenbelst ‘a Lote in 1932. The Nipissing Central Railway, an electric line, 
Sicdeestanetenctie oe extended to Noranda, Quebec. At present the commission 
Neneh catia eit He miles of track. Future plans call for a new repair shopin 
anee Aa, ee ary ae at Cochrane: Steam locomotives are being replaced 
Comp Lek éar ener oes ocomotives and it is expected that this programme will be 


FREIGHT TONNAGES HANDLED BY ONTARIO NORTHLAND RAILWAY IN 1952 


Thousand Tons 


Forest Products TCT 


Agricultural Products 


Animals and Animal Products 14 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 548 
Newsprint yyy 
Coal and Coke 330 
Iron Ores and Concentrates (pyrites) 232 
Copper Ores and Concentrates 9 
Other Ores and Concentrates (silver, cobalt, etc.) 189 
Sand, Gravel and Crushed Rock 16 
Asphalt 10 
Salt 5 

134 


Other Mine Products (asbestos, sulphur) 
Source: Ontario Northland Railway 


Manufacturing 


The relative isolation of the Highlands Region from other populous 
areas of Ontario together with the limited possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment, have resulted in a limited industrial growth. The per capita gross value of 
manufacturing production was $355.70 in 1950, the lowest among the regions of the 


Province. 


In the main, only manufacturing industries of the primary type, 
and mineral raw materials available in the north, have 


suited to consume the forest 
paper corrugating board, and mining 


flourished. The major products are lumber, 
equipment. Numerous saw mills in northern Parry Sound District and along the banks 


of the Mattawa River cut lumber from the coniferous forests. One of the oldest 
paper mills in Canada, at Sturgeon Falls, with about 300 employees manufactures 
corrugating board. Four companies in North Bay manufacture mining equipment. Two 
cooperage mills at Sturgeon Falls make parrel staves. A brush company, one of the 
largest manufacturing establishments in the Region, is located at Gravenhurst. Tex- 
tiles are also represented, with a garment factory in Sturgeon Falls and a woollen 
mill at Bracebridge. Lumber mills and boat works are located in North Bay, Parry 


Sound, Gravenhurst and Bracebridge. 
Explosives are manufactured at the village of Nobel in Parry Sound 
The history of the Nobel works goes back to 1912 when the plant was con- 
vice the mining area to the north, and provide explosives for the 
y with the Ottawa River. The canal was never 
have found a ready market for 


e explosives 
and of course military requirements. At 


District. 
structed to ser 
proposed canal to link Georgian Ba 
puilt. Despite the initial setback, th 
mining, highway construction projects, 
present the plant has approximately 350 employees. 

f the labour force in the Highlands Region 
in agriculture, which sug- 
of income within the 


one-fifth o 
compared to 11.3 per cent. 


manufacturing as a source 
timated 4,900 employees with an estimated annual 


f the monthly employment index during 1953 shows 
24 per cent. which illustrates clearly the 
tions there has been a steady but 


Approximately 
is engaged in manufacturing, 
gests the relative importance of 
Region. In 1953 there were an es 
income of $12.2 million. A study 0 
a variation between January and August of 
seasonal pattern of employment. Despite varia 


modest increment over the past three years. 
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Agriculture 


Lying entirely within the Canadian Shield, th i i 
5 e Highlands Region 
has the lowest estimated income per farm of any Region in Southern a te Sur- 
passed by the tourist trade, mining and manufacturing, agriculture ranks a poor 
and steadily decling fourth, not only relatively but absolutely. 


Over the intercensal period 1941-1951, the number of occupied 
farms declined from 5,337 to 3,949. Total farm area fell by 0.2 per cent. or from 
9.3 per cent to 9.1 per cent. of the Region's total area. Improved land, only 
29.9 per cent. of all farm land in 1941 declined by 31,419 acres to 26.3 pececent,. 
while acreage devoted to field crops declined by 32,406 acres. ‘ 


The explanation of the decline in farm land lies in the historical 
process so visible in this area. In the first few decades of this century, lumber- 
ing was the prime industry. As the Region was cleared, farms followed. However, 
most of these farms have lasted little more than a decade, abandoned when the soil 
proved either too sandy or too shallow. 


A great many of the farms in the area may be classed as subsistence 
or part-time with the owners gaining a subsidiary and sometimes substantial income 
from outside work. The most outstanding example is the tourist industry where the 
farmer profits by cottage building, renting and servicing. Farm products include 
dairy products, poultry, eggs and some vegetables. These supply a good part of 
local winter needs, but with the influx of tourists in the summer, the Region again 
becomes dependent on outside sources. : 


Agriculture, where it is significant, is centered in small clusters 
where the depth of soil permits. These areas, however, are few and far between. 
Good examples are to be found in northern Parry Sound and northern Nipissing near 
North Bay in the Mattawan area. Dairy products, poultry and some vegetables for 
nearby markets are the main sources of income. 


VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS HIGHLANDS REGION 
in thousands of dollars 


Region 
As a % of 
Products Haliburton Muskoka Nipissing Parry Sound Region Ontario 
Livestock on Hand-1953 
Cattle BOW, ty Reet 0 LOOP) jay 20)-0 sorolo. GS 
Field Crops - 1953 
Oats 80.1 222 i 435.8 54e.3 «280.6 2.6 
Mixed Grains al ILLS MEAS 89.6 PPT. 5 0.6 
Potatoes BLT 59.0 VIA 262.1 518.5 heal 
Hay 203.0 560.0 1,360.0. 2,264.0" Ss HOTRO 3.6 
Poultry on Hand - 1952 
Totaly Poultry, Bol S50) 6Bra HOGES 249.3 led 


Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture 


Forestry 


The area of productive forest land in the Highlands Region varies 
between three-quarters and four-fifths of the total land area. Contrary to popular 
belief, there are more stands of hardwood trees than conifers and a greater volume 
of available hardwood than softwood, a condition particularly true in the southern 
sections of the Region where fire and overcutting have reduced the proportion of 


The volume of conifer growing stock in Muskoka and Parry Sound, 


coniferous forest. 
Much of the re- 


for example, is less than one-quarter of the total growing stock. 
maining softwood, particularly white and red pine which are the principal saw logs, 
is immature. The limiting of softwood due to this depletion has resulted in the 
utilization of less desirable species such as maple and birch. ‘the trend will 
probably continue in this direction as the actual cut of conifers has exceeded the 
allowable amount on a sustained yield basis. According to the Forest Resources 
Inventory (1953), a comparison of the annual allowable cut with the actual utiliz- 
ation of timber on Crown lands in Parry Sound and Muskoka, shows a heavy overcut in 


white and red pine, hemlock, the two spruces and balsam fir. In Nipissing Dist- 
rict, one of the major white pine areas of the Province, stands have been over- 
cut. The difficulty of obtaining mature white and red pine of saw-log size has 
meant a decline in the lumbering industry of the Region, and since conifers gen- 
erally require a century of growth before they are considered mature, it appears 
niet eas that the industry will continue to decline until present growing stock 
matures. 


Mining 


Although the Highlands Region is adjacent to the great mining areas 
of the north its mineral production ($411,710 in 1952) is valued at less than that 
of any other Region in Ontario. Sand and gravel had the greatest value ($146,707), 
followed by mica ($106,943), limestone ($64,000), and clay products ($74,350). 
About two-thirds of the total production came from Nipissing. Despite the limited 
mineral production in the Region at present, the discovery of uranium ore in 
Nipissing and the possible existence of iron ore in Parry Sound District, may lead 
a? an extensive mining development, depending on the quantity and quality of the 

EPOSa tis 


THE CLAY BELT REGION 


Introduction 


The Clay Belt Region is made up of the districts of Cochrane and 
Timiskaming. It is bounded on the east by the Province of Quebec, on the south 
by the districts of Nipissing, Sudbury and Algoma, on the west by Thunder Bay 
District and on the north by the Patricia portion of Kenora District and the south 
shore of James Bay. 


Although overshadowed by more recent developments in mining and 
forestry, the fur trade is still an important and lucrative industry in this Region. 
Moosonee, the community which has grown up around the trading post established by 
the Hudson's Bay Company at the mouth of the Moose River in 1671, is the oldest 
white settlement in Ontario. It is also the Province's only salt water port and 


the seat of the Diocese of Moosonee. 


Because Moose Factory and its other posts on the Bay were also sea- 
ports, the Hudson's Bay Company was able to transport trade goods directly from 
Europe to the heart of the fur trading region, without costly trans-shipment. 
two Company ships which came out each summer from Stromness, in Scotland, laden 
with iron kettles, firearms, cloth and trinkets, returned packed to the hatches 
with furs. Nowadays, the furs from the Region do not reach the world's markets by 
way of that little Orkney Island port. Instead, they go south by rail to Montreal. 
Except for sufficient vegetables to provide its isolated employees with a varied 
diet, the Hudson's Bay Company did not encourage agriculture. Its sole purpose was 
to obtain furs from the Indians and, therefore, no attempt was made to develop or 
colonize the vast territory which the Company controlled. Consequently, when the 
district passed from the Hudson's Bay Company to Canada, it was an almost unknown 
land. Subsequently the land which now comprises northern Cochrane District was 


awarded to the Province in 1878. 


The 


Population 

The Clay Belt Region has at present a population of only 134, 000 
(1953), approximately comparable to that of greater London (Ontario), neers 
speaking, the railways, particularly the Ontario Northland, Bay? ees e 
pattern of settlement. Almost all the centres of population are situate ta or 
near the railway. Shortly after the Ontario Northland was initiated, it eine pe 
evident that mining and not agriculture was to be paramount in aa tamere an as 
railway built branch lines to the more promising gold and silver wakpee? es. tee 
discovery of gold at Porcupine in 1909 was followed by the completion of a spur 
from Porquis Junction to South Porcupine in 1911. A similar spur line was built to 
Elk Lake in 1913 following valuable ore discoveries in 1907-08. A braneh to : 
new pulp and paper mill at Iroquois Falls was completed im i913. ‘The rye i s in 
the Region are located on the former Transcontinental line which links w 1e 


Ontario Northland at Cochrane. 
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Small communities devoted to a Single industry are characteristic 
of northeastern Ontario. There are numerous small centres of population, incorp- 
orated or unincorporated, that are not shown in the tables. Larger centres such 
as Timmins and Kirkland Lake serve as distributing centres for nearby mining 
settlements. Kirkland Lake is not an incorporated centre, and for’that reason 
population figures are estimates, based on the population of Teck Township of 
which it is part. Cochrane, located at the Junction of the northern branch of the 
C.N.R. and the O.N.R. is an important distributing and rail centre. 


The growth of population in the Clay Belt Region has been the 
result of the development of both forest and mining industries, but taken as a 
whole the fluctuations in the rate of growth have followed the fortunes of gold 
mining. The increase of only 1.9 per cent. over the period 1941-51, compared to 
an increase of 38 per cent. between 1931-41 is a result of decreased production 
and employment in the gold mining industry. It is important to recognize that 
while the total population increased during 1931-41, the populations of towns 
dependent on pulp and paper mills declined. The reverse situation has been true 
’ during the past decade. The population of Timmins doubled during 1931-41, but 
lost 4 per cent. of its population in the succeeding decade, while that of 
Kapuskasing, a paper town, declined 10 per cent. during the thirties but increased 
37 per cent. over the past decade. The rate of total population growth is by no 
means general throughout the Region and does not serve as a good indicator of pros- 


perity. 


People of British and French origin now constitute equal propor- 
tions of the population and a variety of other racial origins represent the balance 
or approximately one-fifth of the total. Those of British origin comprise most of 
the population of Timiskaming, but there is a somewhat greater proportion of those 
of French origin in Cochrane, the northern district. : 


A study of the age groups of the total population of 1951 and 1941 
reveals that there has been a substantial reduction in the middle age groups which 
represent the bulk of the labour force. This diminution has doubtless been the 
result of the emigration of gold miners and their families to more prosperous areas. 
The birth rate has been sufficiently high to offset this loss, with the net result 
that the population is approximately the same in number as it was a.decade ago, but 
with substantially more children and fewer adults. The number of the senior members, 
i.e. those over forty-five, has increased, however, and they now form a greater 
proportion of the total population, although still small by southern Ontario 


standards. 


Mining 
Mining is the most important industry of the Clay Belt, its pro- 


duction ($79,439,786 in 1952) being approximately 17.5 per cent. of the Provincial 
total and 20.6 per cent. of the metal mining total. : 


The Region first became an important mining centre in 1904 when 
silver was discovered near the present town of Cobalt in Timiskaming District. 
The first ore mined was very rich, often containing 4,000 fine’ounces of silver to 
In addition to silver, small amounts of nickel, copper, gold and arsenic 
were found. The commonest of the metals found in the ore was cobalt after which the 
town was named. It was originally considered to be a nuisance by the miners but it 
gradually developed commercial value after 1910 when it was first used as a ‘steel 


the ton. 


hardening alloy. 


The Cabalt district is considered to bave been one of the world's 
greatest silver producers, ranking with Butte (Montana), Leadville (Colorado), and 
much greater than the Comstock Code in Nevada. Potosi in Bolivia has likely prod- 
uced more than the Cobalt field, but while it had a "head start" of several centuries, 
early statistics are not reliable. From 1904 through 1939, Timiskaming produced 
433,602, 297 ounces of silver. There was little production during the depression 
because the district was considered to be nearly worked out and the ‘low price of 
silver did not make exploration worth while. However, the second World War required 
enormous numbers of machine tools, with a consequent demand for cobadt to harden 
their cutting edges. This demand has continued since the end of the war. In 1952, 
229,152 pounds of cobalt worth $637,084 were mined. The metal is now used for various 
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eae dees parts of jet engines subject to great heat, and radio-active 
eae Es < ae the treatment “es cancer. Thus the unwanted by-product has 

se ed pe reerrene as the star" of the show. There were 4,981,660 ounces 
eanPeuee a in Re gine in 1952, an increase of 60 per cent. over the prev- 
ne ones) : “4 me als were produced in this district including copper (New Ryan 
Rerhiene 2 ead and zinc from anew mine (Matarrow), gold (823,793 ounces), 
aera Batata crag is a by-product of silver mining and is generally not 


; Some prospecting was carried on in the north after gold was dis- 
covered in Hastings County in 1866. Geological reports published in 1896 and 1899 
pedi caved gold in the Porcupine area of Cochrane. However, careful exploring did 
not begin until after 1907 in the wake of the Cobalt silver boom. Among the 
successful prospectors, Ben Hollinger, Sandy McIntyre, Harry Preston, the Timmins 
brothers, W.A. Wright, and Harry Oakes are the few whose names are remembered. It 
must be remembered that most mineral hunting has ended in failure. Only a few 
hundred mines have resulted from the many claims, and only a few of these mines 
have been successful, although successful mines have been spectacularly so. From 
1918 to 1949, 99,898 new prospectors' licenses were issued in Ontario and some 
297,000 claims were recorded. It is probable that many of the licenses were issued 
to amateurs since the only qualifications needed are (1) five dollars, and (2) that 
the applicant be over 18. In the Clay Belt Region 3,222 claims were recorded and 
4,227 were cancelled in 1952. A claim is what the name implies. It can be made 
only on Crown land (since owners of real estate generally have title to minerals 
found there), and consists of one 40-acre square clearly marked by stakes. Clains 
must be recorded with the Ontario Department of Mines within 30 days. Provincial 
parks, road and railway allowances, and Great Lakes beds are not normally open for 
staking. Indian Reservations require special permission for prospecting. 


In spite of the gold mining industry's handicap of a nearly fixed 
price and rising costs, the Region (mostly in Cochrane) produced 1,987,139 ounces 
worth $69,130,881 in 1952. This was a slightly greater volume and slightly lower 
value than in 1951. This was most of Ontario's production which was about one- 
half of Canada's. Production was achieved with the aid of 12,110 employees, a 
slightly smaller number than in 1939, but still 27.3 per cent. of Ontario miners. 


The largest mining employers in the Region are: Hollinger Mines 
(nearly 2,000) McIntyre-Porcupine (about 1,200), and Dome Mines (nearly 1,000) at 
Timmins, Kerr-Addison at Larder Lake (about 800), and Lake Shore (about 700) at 
Kirkland Lake. Other well-known mines such as: Pamour, Kirkland Lake, Preston-East 
Dome, Aunor and Wright-Hargreaves have from 300 to 450 employees each. Smaller 
mines like the Broulan Reef, Coniaurum, Mecassa, Teck-Hughes, and Upper Canada have 
from 200 to 300 employees each. About two-thirds of these employees are underground 
miners. The rest are mill workers, office workers, mechanics, managers, engineers 
and guards. 
In 1945 the Provincial Government opened a mining school at Hailey- 
d labour on a level between that of the average foreman 


pury. This provides skille 
Courses run for two or three years 


and of the professional engineer and geologist. 
and graduates are in great demand. 


Interesting new developments in this Region include tungsten ore 
from several of the gold mines. Small amounts were produced during the war but 
most of Canada's intermittant production has come from British Columbia. The Johns- 
Manville Company operates an open pit mine at Matheson (near Porcupine) which began 


operations in 1950. 


Manufacturing - 


Manufacturing in this Region, while secon 
is of considerable importance, especially i 
($79.8 million in 1950) is approximately 1.2 per 
of the Provincial total and wages paid are 1.1 per cent. of ait menufactur ing wages. 
More than 90 per cent. of the Region's industrial employees (including office staffs) 


are men In 1953 there were an estimated 6,400 employees in manufacturing industries 

in the Region. Approximately 16 per cent. of the labour force is engaged in Raut s 

acturing compared to 26 per cent. in mining and 10 per cent. in forestry and logging. 
, 


da to mining in its gross 
n international 


value of production, per cent. 


trade. The value of goods 


' . . 
Most of this manufacturing takes place in Cochrane District 
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($69,690,866 in 1950) and the smaller part in Timiskaming ($10,116,360). New 
Liskeard is the most important manufacturing centre in Timiskaming. The Hill- 
Clark-Frarncis Company employs the largest number (about 400) in its saw mill and 
sash factory. The next largest industry in the town is the Wabi Iron Works Limited 
with some 175 workers which produces machinery and supplies for mines and paper 
mills. Kirkland Lake, being a mining town, has a small plant producing diamond 
drills and parts. Lumber mills are located at Latchford, Haileybury, Hearst, 
Cochrane, Timmins, Swastika, Englehart and Kirkland Lake. 


The most important plants are in the forest areas of Cochrane. The 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company has a very large (and recently remodelled) mill 
at Iroquois Falls which makes more than 800 tons of newsprint every working day. 
The mill was built between 1913 and 1915 and employs approximately 1,400. Many of 
these people live in Iroquois Falls, a town established and controlled by the 
Abitibi Company. The town is well supplied with schools, churches, a library, 


hospital, and even a golf-course. 


The company has also a smaller plant at Smooth Rock Falls which it 
bought in 1927 (it was built in 1916-17). This mill produces more than 200 tons 
of bleached sulphite pulp a day. This pulp is raw material for other mills which 
turn it into fine papers, such as those used in magazines. Smooth Rock Falls 
is also a company town with the usual amenities, but smaller than Iroquois Falls. 


The only other mill in the Region is that of the Spruce Falls Pulp 
and Paper Company, at Kapuskasing. This plant, with more than 1,000 employees, 
produces about 750 tons of newsprint a day, most of which is used by the New York 


Times. 


Although exact figures are not available, it is obvious that most 
of the Clay Belt's manufacturing is accounted for by pulp and paper. The Region 
6-7 per cent.of Canada's total, of which about 80 per cent. is exported. 
paper are the largest exports ($939,239,000 in 1951) with approximately 
23.9 per cent. of the total value (excluding gold). Most of the pulp and a large 
fraction of the paper produced goes to the United States which imported almost half 
(1,108,466 tons out of 2,777,486 tons used) of its newsprint from this country as 
early as 1923. This fraction has since increased to about four-fifths. This may 
be expected to increase in the future, as American mills produce less newsprint than 
they did in 1913 and consumption has risen in the United States from 30.4 pounds per 


capita in that year to 78.4 pounds in 1950. 


produces 
Pulp and 


Forestry 


: The fertile soils of the Clay Belt sustain the finest pulpwood 
forests in the Province. Although the northern reaches of the Region include the 
barrens of the coastal plain, the southern area, encompassing the clay belt proper, 
sustains three-quarters of its area in productive forests. In Timiskaming District, 
conifers and hardwoods are found in equal volume but conifers constitute an increas- 
ing proportion of the total in the more northern areas. Among the conifers, the 
major species is by far black spruce followed by balsam, white spruce and jack pine. 
Poplar and white birch are the only hardwoods of substantial volume. 


The conifers in the Clay Belt Region are utilized extensively by the 
pulp and paper industry, in contrast to the lumber industry. The preponderance of 


black spruce, which is normally a small species among spruce, and the stunting 
influence of the northern climate on the growth of trees, has meant that only about 
one-fifth of the growing stock has developed to saw-log size. There is, however, a 
gmall but thriving lumber industry that utilizes white spruce, a larger species 
which grows in accessable locations along the banks of rivers and streams. 


Black spruce constitutes about four-fifths of the annual volume of 
Cutting is carried on under a timber management plan supervised 
by the provincial government and the black spruce cut does not exceed the allowable 
cut consistent with sustained yield. The annual cut of the hardwoods, on the other 

hand, is virtually nil with the result that there is a trend toward more and more 


poplar and white birch at the expense of the spruces. 


timber utilized. 


Agriculture 


The greater proportion of the districts of Cochrane and Timisk 
Casi OR aes A fie pin na pias Ade: is underlain by the amma 
eld. e section bordering James Bay has 

para: pabenr ck: similar to that of Southern Ontario, with Mace ean 
i oe i gets ure in the Region falls within two main belts, the Little Clay 
po ies i aren, embracing the towns of New Liskeard and Kirkland Lake, and 
e : ay Belt stretching from Cochrane's eastern border in a north-westerly 

rection and including the mining regions of Matheson, Porcupine and Cochrane. 


, Despite the notice which the clays and silts of t 

have recel ved the soils are actually much less cients nae moe yh aniaie 
Ontario. Drainage is the greatest problem as in all clay areas where flat, hard 
packed soils prevent the necessary run-off of excess moisture. Rainfall el north- 
ern Ontario declines from about 30 inches annually in the south to an average of 
15 inches on the shores of Hudson Bay. However, a great deal of this moisture 
accumulates in the late summer and early fall and is a severe handicap during the 


harvesting season. 


The average length of the growing season declines rapidly as one 
moves north, from 175 days in the south to 110 days in the north. Early spring 
seeding in most areas is out of the question. Thus the northern farmer is faced 
with a climatically foreshortened season which necessitates the utilization of 
crops with a short growing period. 


Of a total land area of 37 million acres 630,000 or 1.7 per cent. 
are in farms. Improved land occupies 40 per cent. of the farm area. Estimated 
average farm income for the Region stood at $1,160, the lowest in the Province, 
well below the Provincial average of $3,023 in 1950. 


As a result of some stream development and drainage schemes, the 
Little Clay Belt in Timiskaming is the more productive of the two. Almost any 
hardy crop that will mature in around ninety days can be grown successfully, 
although light frosts occur some years around the middle of June and again in August, 
Hay, oats, barley, mixed grains, wheat and potatoes are the chief crops. Potatoes 
are grown particularly where deep sandy soils permit. Dairying is the leading 
agricultural activity. A daily market for whole milk exists locally and in the 
mining townsof Kirkland Lake, Noranda and Timmins, supplemented by the summer resort 
camps of Temagami. Four creameries and one cheese factory operate on a year-round 
Some fine herds of beef cattle are being established. The diversified 
nature of farming in the Little Clay Belt is indicated by the presence of poultry 
and hogs on most farms. New Liskeard, at the head of Lake Timiskaming, and the 
Kirkland Lake area are the chief markets for the produce of this belt. 


basis. 


Porcupine and Cochrane provide markets for 
Unable to compete economically with 
dent on local mining and 


The centres of Matheson, 


agricultural produce in the Great Clay Belt. 


southern Ontario, the farming areas of Cochrane are depen 
lumbering towns for markets. The Matheson district, the most southerly sector of 


Cochrane, is the first area encountered as one moves north-west along the Ontario 
Northland Railway. Good clay and silt soil promote dairy farming and specialty 
potato crops. The area around the town of Cochrane is well known for the high 

quality and yield of potato seed. Current prices make potatoes one of the best cash 


crops in the district. 
especially in the valley of the 
asier run-off, fine loamy 
vegetables 


fo the east and west of Porcupine, 
where the slope of the land permits an e 


Mattagami River 
; {ry and poultry farming and the growth of potatoes and 


soils encourage da 
for nearby mining markets. 
orth-west through Cochrane, 


The remainder of the Clay Belt stretches n 
Three creameries and two cheese factories in the district 


of local dairy farms. Hay, oats and potatoes are the 
There is little farming between Cochrane and Kapusk- 
and Hearst, there is another fifty mile stretch, 


Kapuskasing and Hearst. 
of Cochrane absorb the produce 
main crops on improved land. 

asing, but between Kapuskasing 
principally of hay, oats and potatoes. 


It should be mentioned that northern Ontario derives a certain 
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advantage from and is dependent upon, grass silage for livestock feed. The cool- 
ness of the growing season elimantes corn for feed, but grass, better able to with- 
stand the cold and requiring somewhat more moisture than corn, is grown in abund- 
ance. Influenced by the good quality of hay and excellent pastures, some farmers 
have changed from dairying to beef production since World War II. There is a ready 
market for beef in northern Ontario and profit can be derived by raising livestock 
with a minimum of labour and capital, particularly in areas where distance from 
urban centres makes shipment of fluid milk a problem. 


In summary, it would seem that agriculture in northern Ontario, 
because of the low productivity through poor soils and adverse climatic conditions, 
must remain dependent on the neighbouring mining and lumbering districts for markets. 
In addition, agriculture will continue to compete with lumbering for the utilization 
of the best soils in the Region. Although further development through better drain- 
age and mechanical techniques remains possible, it must await the expansion of local 


markets. 


VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS CLAY BELT REGION 


(In thousands of dollars) 


Region as a 


Products Cochrane Timiskaming Region % of Ontario 


Field Crops - 1953 


Oats YEE. One 1,168.0 Bish 

Mixed Grains ALAS 298.1 369.7 eA©) 

Potatoes 393.0 124.0 Pileie® Legals 

Hay ena. iG 3,148.0 3.4 
Livestock on Hand - 1953 

Cattle 1,918.9 2,696.0 4,614.9 ieee 


Poultry on Hand - 1952 
Hens & Chickens 91.3 87.9 LVOse 0.8 


Source:- Ontario Department of Agriculture 


THE NICKEL RANGE REGION 


Introduction 


The Nickel Range Region is composed of the district of Sudbury and 
the district of Manitoulin, which includes the island of that name. 


Manitoulin, the largest fresh-water island in the world, is separated 
from the north shore of Lake Huron by North Channel and is bounded on the east by 
the waters of Georgian Bay. The island is nearly one hundred miles long and from 
two to forty miles in width, with a total area of 1,073 square miles. The first 
recorded white visitor was the Jesuit missionary, Joseph-Antoine Poncet, a cousin 
of the martyr Father Lalement. Father Poncet lived with the Ottawa Indians Cn 
Manitoulin Island from October 1648 until May of the following year. Returning in 


the fall, he again spent the winter with them. 


Although some Huron survivors of the Iroquois invasion of 1650 took 
refuge on the island they soon left to find greater security at the settlement on 
the Island of Orleans, near Quebec. However, in 1652 the Iroquois descended on 
Manitoulin to punish its inhabitants for their kindness to the vanquished Hurons. 
The few who escaped their vengeance fled in panic and for nearly twenty years the 


island was deserted. 


After the Ottawas began to return in 1670, a Jesuit mission, or a 
branch of a mission, was established among them and flourished until the founding 
of Detroit in 1701, when the majority of the Indians left the island and moved 
closer to the new post. So few remained that the mission was abandoned and the 


island was forgotten for nearly a century. 


In 1790, the Northwest Company built a fort at La Cloche and some 
thirty years later the Hudson's Bay Company opened a post on the north shore about 
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two miles from the mouth of the Spanish River. After the amalgamation of the two 
companies, one of the posts was closed, but the other seems to have remained in 
operation until about 1890. These posts were situated to take advantage of the 
trade of the island as well as to do business with any travellers on the route 
between Montreal and the far west. 


poh eee Early in the nineteenth century, the annual distribution of presents 
fe) e Indians was transferred from Amherstburg to Manitoulin. In 1838, under the 
government of Sir Francis Bond Head, the island became a reservation, in return for 
which the Indians ceded 1,500,000 acres of the best land in the colony, 23,000 
islands in Georgian Bay, one-half of the six mile square reserve near Amherstburg 
and other tracts. 


After operating the Manitoulin reservation for some twenty years, 
the government decided that the number of Indians interested was not large enough 
ue warrant continuing the scheme. Also, the island was fertile and could be colon- 
ized. Therefore, by the Treaty of 1862 the Indians of Manitoulin were given $700 
cash, individual land grants and the promise of an annuity based on the income 
from sales to settlers, as compensation; the reservation was discontinued and the 
island opened for settlement. The Indians of Wikwemikong did not approve this 
change in government policy, with the result that they were not included in the 
treaty and the portion of the island occupied by them became the Manitoulin Island 


Unceded Indian Reserve. 


Except for isolated outposts like the ane operated by the Hudson's 
Bay Company at Whitefish Lake, the portion of the Nickel Range Region lying north 
of Lake Huron was practically unknown prior to the building of the C.P.R. The 
city of Sudbury started as a railway construction camp early in 1883. The first 
buildings, a bunk house and stable, stood in a clearing of about half an acre at 
the present 158 Elm Street East. Although the local rock formations interested 
several of the engineers and other professional men in the camp, the amount of the 
then-worthless metal, nickel, discouraged serious prospecting until about the time 
that Sudbury ceased to be a railway camp. By then expert opinion of the value of 
nickel had changed and, with the change, the District entered its present era of 


development. 


Population 


The unique feature of the population of the Nickel Range is the 
increase recorded in Sudbury District. The intercensal (1941-51) increase was 35.6 


the largest among the districts of northern Ontario. The increments in 


per cent., 
: 38.7 per cent. in the period 1931- 


previous decades have been equally spectacular 
41, 35.4 per cent. in 1921-31, 44.5 per cent. in 1911-21, and 84.9 per cent. in 


190L-Li, “The sveady increase in the population of Sudbury District since the 
beginning of the century at a rate exceeding one-third of the population at each 
census is a record unparalleled in Ontario. The population of Manitoulin, on the 
r hand, has remained more or less stationary over the same period, declining 
in the period 1901-21 and increasing slightly thereafter. The increase in the 
period 1941-51 was only 3.4 per cent. The population changes of the Region as a 
whole correspond closely to those of Sudbury District where nine-tenths of the 
Region's population is located. Estimated population of the Region in 1953 was 


129,000. 


othe 


Like that of the adjoining Clay Belt Region, the population of the 
about evenly between people of British and French oie la: 

i remaining fifth composed of people of a number of racial origins. e pro- 
are of the British has declined slightly aver the last three Reverees es ee 
of the French has risen. The proportion of “others” rose sharply Be ween - 
from 14.9 per cent. to 21.6 per cent., but has remained constant since then. The 
number of nativ: Indians has increased, but not sufficiently toyprevent a decline in 
their proportion relative to the total population. In Manitoulin, the population has 
remained predominately British, with about one-fifth of the popeia ce native Indians. 
During the last three decades the population of British origin has declined numer- 


ically while the native Indians have increased. 


Nickel Range is divided 


As in the Clay Belt, the pattern of Settlement! in Sudbury District 
has been determined by railways. The importance of minerals near Sudbury, however, 
has meant a concentration of population in Sudbury and nearby towns including Copper 
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Cliff. The greater urban area of Sudbury accounts for well over half of the pop- 
ulation of the Region, with 70,884 people in 1951. Among the major metropolitan 
and urban areas it ranks seventeenth in Canada, seventh in Ontario, and second in 
northern Ontario, exceeded only by Fort William-Port Arthur. The growth of the 
city has been responsible for, and paralleled that of Sudbury District, mentioned 
above. The settlements on Manitoulin Island are confined to small centres which 
serve as distributing points for the predominately rural population. 


The intercensal increase in the population of the Nickel Range may 
be attributed largely to the high birth rate which is characteristic of northern 
Ontario. The birth rate in Sudbury District in 1951 is the highest in Ontario 
except in the James Bay Region. A projection of birth and death rates on the mean 
population figures, however, indicate that the actual increase was not a result of 
births alone. That regional immigration did occur is confirmed by a study of age 
groups in the population during 1951 and 1941. In 1941, for example, there were 
16,800 between the ages of fifteen and twenty-four but in 1951 20,400 were recorded 
between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-four. Actually there is'a pattern of 
continual migration, of young people entering the Region and of senior members 
leaving it, with a greater number of the former than the latter. The median age 
of the population is only 24.0 years, the lowest in Ontario. 


Mining 


Copper was mined in Upper Michigan and northern Ontario by Indians 
several centuries ago. However, it was the relatively new science of geology 
which pointed out the richness of the Michigan field in 1841. A similar survey of 
the Sudbury Region in 1848 (actually, it was on the Whitefish River near Lake Huron, 
about 35 miles south of Sudbury city) indicated copper and nickel ore. In 1856, 
a land surveyor stumbled on the Creighton mine. There was little demand for either 
copper or nickel at the time, nor was there any technique for separating the two 
metals. ‘The ore deposit was re-discovered in 1883 when the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way built its transcontinental line through the district. At that time, various 
tests showed that nickel-steel armour plate was much tougher than ordinary steel. 
Although the metallurgy of nickel was imperfectly understood then, and the metal 
was believed to be quite rare, some 830,000 pounds of nickel were produced in 1889. 
Production rose to 45,500,000 pounds in 1914, nearly all for armaments, and 
92,500,000 pounds in 1918. Mining declined sharply at the end of the war, Inter- 
national Nickel closed its mine for 12 months during NO2i=2 2p but exceeded the 
wartime level by 1929 when civilian industry learned to use the new metal. Most 
of it went into heavy machinery or motor cars, providing a considerable part of 
their present reliability. The early years of the depression caused: production to 
slump badly but it rose to a new high of 128,500,000 pounds in 1934. The war, of 
course, increased the demand to about the present level. In 1952, there were 
281,040,824 pounds of nickel mined in this Region valued at $151,626,438, and 
250,230,034 pounds of copper worth $70,843,158. Most of this production (nickel 
especially) was exported. 

The gross value of minerals (nearly all metals) produced was 
$250,296,272 in 1952 or 55.2 per cent. of the Provincial total in 1952. In that 
year 18,446 were employed in the mines, approximately 41.6 per cent. of all Ontario 


miners. 


The great bulk of the production is contributed by the International 
Nickel Company which has several mines in the Sudbury area (there is.no mining with- 
These are the well-known Creighton, Frood-Stobie, Garson, 

The Frood-Stobie began as an open-pit opera- 


This group of mines with more than 6,000 
In addition, 


ii the teisoy etnaton 
Levack, Murray and Crean Hill mines. 


tion but is now largely underground. 
employees is believed to be the world's largest underground operation. 


more than 8,000 work in the smelters, refinery and concentrator at Copper cliff and 
Coniston, the offices, and the Company's standard gauge electric railway (which has 
67 miles of track). There is also a large nickel refinery at Port Colborne on Lake 
Erie. The Company has large works abroad where most of the demand for nickel TELeS.. 
The United States, which uses about two-thirds of the world's nickel (excluding the 
UsSisen. os has arolling mill at Huntingdon, West Virginia,.and a foundry at Bayonne, 
New Jersey. There are refineries at Acton, England (near London), Clydach, Wales, 


and rolling mills at Birmingham and Glasgow. 


Approximately one-tenth of the Region's copper and nickel were 


eerie by Falconbridge Nickel Mines, which began operations in 1928. This firm 
gs more than 2,000 employees in the Sudbury area (Falconbridge, Hardy, and McKim 
Mines, concentrator, and smelter) and a large refinery at Kristiansand, Norway. 


These two companies do a great deal of exploration, 1 i 
Sudbury basin. International Nickel has reserves of a storie cae ad - itis 
while Falconbridge has approximately 33,000,000 tons. These figures represent 20 ; 
to 25 years production at the present rate. The ore varies in mineral content 
but the grade mined by Falconbridge is probably typical --1.74 per cent. nickel 
and 1.0 per cent. copper. This does not imply that the reserves include all on a 
large part of the existing ore, as geologists tend to be rather conservative. 


Several interesting by-products are obtained from the ore (largely 
from the Frood mine). More cobalt (1,192,771 pounds worth $2,589,819 in 1952) was 
mined there than in Timiskaming, and silver production (1,243,275 ounces) was about 
one-quarter that of the Clay Belt. International Nickel also produces about one- 
half of the Region's gold, almost all of Canada's platinum metals, and a large 
share of the country's tellurium, and selenium. The commonest element in the 
nickel-copper ore is iron which has always -been wasted. Recently, International 
and Falconbridge have announced plans to recover some of that iron. The Internat- 
ional Nickel Company has awarded a contract for a $16,000,000 mill which will 
process the ore. 


The best known development in the industry is the'stockpiling' plan 
of the American government, which is paying premium prices for nickel and copper to 
be smelted from low-grade, and otherwise useless, ores. International must deliver 
120 million pounds of nickel and 100 million pounds of copper by the end of 1958. 
Falconbridge is doubling its capacity to 60 million pounds to fill its contract for 
150 million pounds of nickel by the summer of 1962, and 77 million pounds of copper 


by the end of 1958. 


The great demand for nickel and copper has brought several new mines 
into active exploration; East Rim Nickel, Ontario Pyrites, Nickel Offsets Limited, 
and Milnet Mines. These mines ship their ore to Falconbridge for refining. 


Gold ore is found in this Region but rarely in commercially valuable 
deposits. In 1952, 84,526 ounces of gold worth $2,894,387 were produced. 
Non-metallic production consisted mainly of quartz ($1,116,182 in 
1952) which was used in the Copper Cliff smelters. Most of this was quarried on 
Manitoulin Island ($758,093) and was the only mineral mined there. 


Manufacturing 


That one-fifth of the labour force in the Nickel Range is in 
manufacturing industries suggests that manufacturing is of considerable importance. 
There were an estimated 10,500 employed in 1953, and the gross value of production, 
$206.8 million in 1950, accounted for 3.0 per cent. of the manufactures of Ontario. 
A large part of this value is contributed by the smelters at Copper Cliff which are 
discussed in the mining section above. The relative importance of these smelters 
in the Region is reflected in the average manufacturing wages and salaries which 
are higher there than in any other Region in the Province. Average wages and 


salaries were $78.99 in 1953. 


Canadian Industries Limited has a small plant at Copper Caine when 
makes sulphuric acid from the sulphur which must be removed from the nickel-copper 
ore. 


The Dominion Tar and Chemical Company has a plant at Sudbury (with 
about 100 employees) which produces creosote. There are several saw mills in the 


City, a foundry, and a small brewery. 
with the exception of the Copper Clin’ dig complex) is 
) pulp and paper plant at Espanola. This 
well as newsprint. 


The largest mill ( 


the K.V.P. (Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
mill with about 1,000 employees produces kraft paper as 


There are a few sawmills on Manitoulin Island. 
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Agriculture 


Agriculturally, the districts of Sudbury and Manitoulin which com- 
prise the Nickel Range Region, are quite different. Farming is the most important 
economic activity on Manitoulin Island, which is similar io southern Ontario in 
many ways. In the district of Sudbury, however, mining and lumbering both far 
Surpass agriculture in importance. 


Most of Sudbury is rocky upland covered by sandy drift, with a 
large number of lakes in rocky basins. There is very little soil suitable for 
agriculture. Two and a half per cent. of the total area is farm land, and of this 
only 34 per cent. is improved. Agriculture is confined mainly to the low area 
forming the southern boundary of Sudbury along Georgian Bay, and the Sudbury Basin, 
a boatshaped area about 23 miles long and 8 miles across at its widest. The Basin 
is floored by clay, silt and sand. Parts of this plain are too sandy or gravelly 
for good farming, there are some rock outcrops, and the lowest part, occupied by 
the Vermillion River, is too wet. The average length of growing season is about 
170 days. Chelmsford, with a population of 1,300,is located 12 miles northwest of 
Sudbury on the Whitson River, and is the centre of the agricultural district in the 


Sudbury Basin. 


¢ Agriculture followed lumbering to this area, and held on because of 
the market supplied by the mining towns. The farms are narrow strips with rural 
homes concentrated along the main gravel roads with six to twelve houses per mile. 
Fields are small, the crops chiefly hay and oats, with high quality potatoes as an 
important cash crop. Although there are some cows, with pasture both in the improv- 
ed area and in rough clearings, milk production is insufficient to meet the demand 


In the dispersed settlements in small pockets among the hills south of 
Much of the land 


Both farm 


in Sudbury. 
Sudbury, the farms are larger and there are some good dairy herds. 


is fit only for bare subsistence or part-time agriculture, however. 
acreage and number of farms in the district has declined in the last ten years. 


The islands in Lake Huron which make up the district of Manitoulin 
differ from the adjoining mainland. The Niagara Escarpment is the most prominent 
feature. A large area consists of almost bare rocky plain, but there are parts of 
sufficient depth to form arable soils. The climate of Manitoulin resembles that of 
Sudbury, with lesser extremes of temperature and lower rainfall. The growing period 
extends for about 175 days. The vegetation is similar to that of the Bruce Peninsula. 


Shallow soil covered with woods or rough pasture is characteristic of 
the higher parts of Manitoulin. In the less extensive lowland areas, fine sand, silt 
or clay affords good soil and these are the well-populated farming sections. Over 
900 farms occupy 30 per cent., or 290,000 acres of Manitoulin District. Only one- 
quarter of the farm land is improved. Of this, 73 per cent. is under crops, 24 per 
cent. is cultivated pasture. Average farm size is 303.5 acres, more than twice the 


average for the Province. 


There are two main patterns of agriculture. On the deeper soils a 


mixed crop and livestock economy prevails, while the shallow and stony soils are 
utilized for grazing. Some farmers own 100 acres of good soil on which they grow 
crops and keep small herds of breeding stock. In addition, they may have grazing 
rights to as much as a thousand acres of public range land for pasture during the 
summer. The emphasis on grazing is indicated by the number of livestock in the 
district--22,050 cattle and 14,805 sheep, 7 per cent. and 4 per cent. respectively 
of the total in the Province at June 1, 1953. Because of the problem of growing 
enough feed for winter on the shallow soils, cattle are raised on the Island for 
finishing in the more fertile pastures of Southern Ontario, and only the breeding 


herd is kept through the winter. 


Dairying is of minor importance. A few good dairy herds supply the 
towns and the two creameries on the island. In spite of conditions similar to those 
of eastern Ontario, there is no commercial cheese making. 

The raising of turkeys has become important recently. One hundred 


and sixty-five farms were engaged in turkey farming in 1951, h per cent. of the total 


for Onvardos 


Another specialty is fur farming. Several factors contribute to its 


ate AA ares ne a source of food in old breeding herds on the island, the colder 
pee ae Pp es etter pelts, location of a farm on bedrock makes wire flooring 

- 8 Capen ive replacement unnecessary, and the numerous small islands provide 
3 na ural situation for fur farms without extensive enclosures. The largest fur 
arm in Ontario, with several thousand minks and foxes, is on Manitoulin. 


In spite of the dependence on farming i 
: g in Manitoulin District, it 
a &@ marginal and extensive type of agriculture, handicapped by isolation ye lack 
rosie ee land. The area of farm land increased by 4 per cent. from 1941 to 
» bu € number of farms declined 17 per cent. and the farm populati 
cent. in the same period. pe ae Fiat Fi 


VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS NICKEL RANGE REGION 


In thousands of dollars Region 
. As a % of 
Products Manitoulin Sudbury Region Ontario 
Livestock On Hand - 1953 
cove ee 2,913,.3 1,968.9 4,882.2 hee 
p and Lambs 339. The 7 i 
Field Crops - 1953 ae : Paes rie 
Oats 221.4 508.2 729.6 i Ugg) 
Mixed Grains 348.5 59.0 407.5 slab 
Potatoes 59.0 7195.6 854.6 Gut 
Hay 826.0 SONTAG. 1,903.0 2.0 
Poultry on Hand - 1952 
Hens & Chickens 46.7 (ee 125.8 0.6 
Turkeys Biih 9.3 67.0 2.9 


Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture 


Forestry 


The forests of the Nickel Range, which cover approximately four- 
fifths of the total land area, supply the raw materials for the pulp and lumbering 
industries. The Region may be conveniently divided into three sections, Manitoulin 
Island, southern Sudbury district, and northern Sudbury district. Sudbury city and 
Chapleau are located near the centres of the southern and northern areas respective- 


Ly 
The forests of Manitoulin Island still support a small pulpwood 
logging industry but almost all the saw-log timber nas been removed. 


Originally the forests of southern Sudbury District contained some 
fine red and white pine stands, but many of these original pine areas are now cover- 
ed with stands of poplar and white birch as a result of logging and forest fires. 

At present almost 60 per cent. of the land is classed as mixed forest, containing 
both hardwood and coniferous species. White birch and poplar constitute 39 per 
cent. of the productive forest but white and red pine, the most important conifer 
species, make up only 22 per cent. Jack pine is utilized extensively for pulp with 
the result that actual cut exceeds allowable cut on a sustained yield basis by about 


Actual cut of other timber, however, remains within the limits set by 


20 per cent. 
Excessive volumes of poplar and white birch remain unused 


a sustained yield policy. 
on Crown lands. 


The topography of the northern section of Sudbury District is 
characterized by rolling country. The forest covec is similar to that of the south- 
ern section except that black and white spruce are much more abundant at the expense 
of the pines. When the Forest Inventory results are published for this area it will 
be possible to assess the extent of the pulp and lumber utilization. 
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THE SAULT REGION 


Introduction 


The Sault Region lies north of Lake Huron and St. Marys River. 
It is bounded on the west by Lake Superior and the District of Thunder Bay, on the 
north by Cochrane District and on the east by the District of Sudbury. 


; Although the city of Sault Ste. Marie is best known for the ship 
canal which was opened in 1895, the history of the region goes back to the early 
days of the French regime when the settlement on the south shore of the river was 
the most important fur trading post on the route between Montreal and Grand Portage. 


This was half a century before the founding of Detroit. 


The first white settlement north of the river was the shipyard and 
smelter built by Alexander Baxter at Point aux Pins in 1770. The venture was not 
successful, however, and was soon abandoned. No further attempt at settlement in 
the area was made until 1796. In that year, the North West Company moved their 
post from American territory to the Canadian side, where they built a stockaded 
post and constructed the first Sault Ste. Marie Canal, 2,580 feet in length, with 


a lock 38 feet long by 8 feet 9 inches wide. 


raiding 
withdrew 
-- a 

smoking. 


This work was demolished on July 23, 1814 by the American 
party which burnt the stockade. Their mission accomplished, the invaders 
promptly, thereby missing what would have been the great prize of the war 
cargo of furs which arrived from Grand Portage while the ruins were still 
The cargo was valued at over a million dollars, a fabulous sum for that time. 


After the War of 1812, both the North West Company and the Hudson's 
Bay Company established posts at Sault Ste. Marie, which operated until the union 
of the two firms in 1821. No buildings of that era remain. The oldest building 
in the city is the stone house erected by Charles Ermatinger, an independent fur 


trader, in 1822. 


The importance of Sault Ste. Marie as a railway centre was assured 
in 1888, when the Canadian Pacific Railway completed a bridge across the St. Marys 
River linking its Canadian lines with the American system. In the same year, work 
was begun on the canal, which was completed in 1895. The canal has one lock which 
is 900 feet long, 60 feet wide and 18.2 feet deep. 

In spite of the channelling of transportation facilities through 
Sault Ste. Marie, the distance of the city from other manufacturing centres is a 
drawback to its development. The "Soo" is nearly 500 miles by highway from Toronto. 
By rail, the distance is 439 miles. To reach the lakehead by rail, passengers and 
freight must go via Sudbury or by the Algoma Central Railway to the Canadian Pacific 
or Canadian National lines at Franz and Oba. The Canadian Pacific Railway connects 
through Sault Ste. Marie with Duluth and Minneapolis-St. Paul, 430 miles and 500 


miles away respectively. 
Population 


The rate of population growth in the Sault Region has been typical 
The increment of 24.0 per cent. during the 


of most districts in northern Ontario. 
decade 1941-51 was higher than the provincial average growth of 21.4 per cent. In 
part, the increase may be traced to the high birth rate, which in 1951 was 28.0 

A study of 


per thousand population, the fourth highest of the regions of Ontario. 
the age distribution, however, reveals that migration to the Region has augmented 
For example, the 35-44 age group in 1951 is larger than the 


The death rate of 8.6 per thousand in 1951 is lower than 
The 


the total population. 


25-34 category in 1941. 
the provincial average of 9.6, the result of a somewhat younger population. 


median age of the Sault population was only 26.5 years while that of all Ontario 
was 30.3. 
Ethnically, about half of the population is of British origin and 


half of other European nationalities, notably French, Italian and Finnish. During 
the last two decades the proportions have remained remarkably constant, although the 


British portion has declined about two per cent. proportionally in favour of the 


French. 


rail Lend en ta Dene ee ie Pee OO SO ke op co 
of population on both sides of the St. Marys ines. = nck ek apt eck cal 
afibaecAa ke oe ti9 has amplified this trend. The Ontario pa ie hii He 
eee a: including suburbs in 1951, is larger than its American twin. 
rant eae (Ontario) and the area in the immediate vicinity of the city con- 
ee : -thirds of the population of the Region. The balance, except those in 

he small centres of Blind River and Thessalon on the North Channel, are widely 
dispersed in the rural townships. The trend toward urbanization in the Region is 
evident from a comparison of the urban population increase with the rural rate 
Twenty years ago about half of the population was in the rural category. 


Manufacturing 


Approximately 40 per cent. of the labour force in the Sault Region 
is engaged in manufacturing, the highest proportion among the regions of northern 
Ontario, and sixth highest in the Province. This dependence on manufacturing is 
in fact a dependence on one industry and one firm -- the Algoma Steel Corporation. 
The steel works, together with a plant producing chromium and ferro-alloys for the 
iron and steel industry and a small plant producing coal-tar chemicals as a bi- 
product of the coke ovens, constitute the largest industry group in the region. 


The steel mill was established by Francis Henry Clergue, an Ameri- 
can promoter who was interested originally in the "Soo's" pulp and paper potential. 
Iron ore was discovered near Michipicoten harbour in 1897 and this caused Mr. 
Clergue to develop the Helen mine, the harbour and the Algoma Central Railway, as 
well as the steel mill. It is interesting to note that while the Algoma mines 
produce a large volume of iron ore, a considerable part of this is exported and the 
mill depends on American hematite ore. The Algoma mill is located in a rather 
unusual place if judged by locations of most North American basic steel producers, 
which are generally near coal beds and large centres of population, rather than 


iron deposits. 


The steel company had nearly 7,000 employees in 1952, 660 of whom 
were employed at the company's iron mines near Michipicoten. The balance, about two- 


thirds of the total employees in manufacturing industries in the Sault Region, work 
The company had about 2,000 employees in 1935, 
artime peak in 1942. Employment dropped 
During the post-war period the company has 


in the mills at Sault Ste.Marie. 
3,000 in 1937 and more than 5,000 at the w 


until 1945 when this trend was reversed. 
been able to undertake an extensive expansion programme. 


The Algoma plant is the largest basic iron and steel mill in Canada, 
producing approximately 4hO per cent. of all pig iron smelted in this country, and 
about half of the Ontario tonnage. The company produces an even larger share if its 
subsidiary, the Canadian Furnace Company at Port Colborne, is included. 


The company has completed a new blast furnace (the sixth) which brings 
the pig iron capacity to 1,240,000 tons annually. Also included in the expansion 
programme are a battery of 57 new coke ovens, two new open hearth furnaces, a 
Bessemer converter, a bar and strip mill, a rail and structural shapes mill and a 
cold roll strip mill. In addition, all railway steam locomotives have been replaced 
by diesel-electric locomotives and a new railway yard has been completed. The 


expansion programme, initiated in 1951, is expected to cost $50,000,000. 


The second largest employer in the city is the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company. The plant, built originally by Mr. Clergue in 1894, employs more than 
600 persons. It has an annual production capacity of 96,000 tons of newsprint, and 
30,900 tons of unbleached sulphite pulp (used for newsprint). The company has 
recently modernized its plant and added a new groundwood mill. 
Other plants in the city include the Roddis Lumber and Veneer Company 
A number of small saw 


and machine shop, and a brewery. 
Bruce 


of Canada, a small foundry 
gs -- Blind River, Iron Bridge, Thessalon, 


mills are located in various centre 
Mines, and Sault Ste. Marie. 


The estimated number of employees in 1953 was 9,700 which compares 
3,800 employed in 1939 and indicates the expansion that has 
t indices in manufacturing industries 


" favourably with the 
A study of employmen 


occured in the interval. 


during 1953 shows a difference between high and low periods of 25 per cent. which 
indicates the fluctuations in employment associated with dependence on one major 


industry. 


Forestry 


Compared to the iron and steel industry in the Sault Region, 
lumbering and logging is a relatively minor activity, but it provides an important 
source of income for about three thousand workers each winter. Almost all the 
area bordering Lake Superior northwest of Sault Ste. Marie is leased to the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company. The Forest Resources Inventory (1953) of the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests shows that total utilization is less than the total 
allowable cut. However, as the political district of Algoma is divided among four 
different forestry districts, direct comparisons are impossible. In the Sault 
forestry district (southern Algoma), the allowable cut is about 100,650 thousand 
cubic feet, while the actual cut is only 9,935 thousand cubic feet. However, most 
of this cut is directed towards white and red pine (7,179 M.C.F. cut out of an 
allowance of 7,603 M.C.F.), with other species virtually neglected. About one- 
third of the allowable cut is of softwoods, while about four-fifths of the actual 
cut is of softwoods. In the early summer of 1948 a large area in the north central 
part of the district was burned in one of the largest and most spectacular forest 
fires in Ontario. The Mississagi fire in the Sault district joined with the 
Chapleau fire farther north to encompass a total area of more than 600,000 acres. 
From the burned area some 25 million feet board measure of red and white pine along 
with smaller quantities of pulpwood species were recovered in the largest salvage 
operation ever undertaken by the Province. This survey was made after the fire. 
Since sufficient time has not elapsed since the fire to determine the character of 
the ensuing forest, the entire burned area has been classified as reproducing 


forest. 


Agriculture 


Very little farming is carried on in the Sault Region. Only 10 per 


cent. of the total population lives on farms, and less than 6 per cent. of the 
labour force is engaged in agriculture. Only 1.8 per cent. of the total area of 
12 million acres is farm land, and of this 61 per cent. is unimproved. 


The northern part of the Region is rocky upland covered with sandy 
drift of variable depth, with little soil suitable for agriculture. Part of this 
area and of the District of Sudbury has been set aside as the Mississagi Provincial 


Forest, in which no farming is permitted. 


Almost all of the Region's 1,330 farms are in the low area bordering 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron southeast from Batchewana Bay and into the District of 
Sudbury. This strip is bordered by bedrock hills from which the overburden has been 
washed away, but between these and the lakeshore is some agricultural land. The 
average length of growing season here is around 170 days. This is a relatively short 
period compared to the growing season in southern Ontario. The average growing 
period in Essex County, for instance,is between 212 and 216 days. 


The only provincial highway in Algoma District goes through this 
narrow strip of lowland. The small towns of Desbarats, Bruce Mines, Thessalon and 


Blind River provide markets for the dairy products, fruits and vegetables grown in 


the area. To the north and east of Sault Ste. Marie dairying and mixed farming is 


carried on. 


There is some farming in conjunction with other economic activity. 
Seventeen per cent. of the farms in the district are operated on a part-time basis. 
Altcgether, the area produces less than 1 per cent. of the net value of farm goods 
in the Province, and food must be imported to supply even the small existing market. 


Mining 
In 1897 the lure of gold brought prospectors into the rocky, in- 


accesible area of Michipicoten on the eastern shore of Lake Superior. Instead of 


gold, they discovered the hematite deposits of the Helen Mine, the largest body of 
iron ore yet discovered in the Province. Mining operations began almost immediately, 
However, by 1918 the 


the first shipments of ore going to the United States in 1900. 


high grade ore had been exhausted and the mine was closed 


Vittorte nie Operations began again with discovery of ore at the New Helen and 

pena sees Re 2 wee a combination of tunnel and open pit operations was 
e or {fi 

ROR e but since then underground mining has replaced the surface 


The ore is transported by aerial tramcar 

ids processed by roasting. As the ia ties ore loses Se roles: apo 
weight during the treatment, the sintered ore contains a high proportion of iron 
Ore is transported to the United States by ship from Michipicoten Harbour or to the 
mill at Sault Ste. Marie by rail. The railway serving the area is the Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay, a line which was built originally to encourage settlement 
as well as to haul ore but which now derives its income from heavy freight. 


Although the mine is operated by Algoma Ore Pro i 

coun y perties Limited, a 

subsidiary of Algoma Steel Corporation, almost two-thi intered or { ex 
~ rds of the si = 

ported to the United States. ‘ © e is 


In 1952 the volume of ore dug was 1,286,612 tons, a slight 
decreas 
from 1951. This was 47 per cent. of Ontario's Poked, for 1952. ‘ > ‘ 


In addition to iron ore, silica and clay bricks are made in the 
Region and sand and gravel are quarried to meet local requirements. In 1952 the 
mining industry of the Sault Region employed about 700 workers, almost all of whom 
were employed in the Michipicoten area. Payrolls totalled $2.8 million. The 
recent discovery of uranium ore in several locations near Blind River may result 
in further increases in mining production and employment, but this will depend on 
the extent and the quality of the deposits. An estimated 5,500 claims were staked 


in the area by October 13, 1953. 


THE LAKEHEAD AND JAMES BAY REGIONS 


Introduction 


The Lakehead Region is composed of the Districts of Rainy River, 
Thunder Bay and part of Kenora. The James Bay Region is another name for the vast 
put sparsely populated Patricia portion of Kenora District. 


The area comprising these two Regions is pounded on the north by 
Cochrane District and the District of Algoma, 


Hudson Bay, on the east by James Bay, 
dary and on the west and 


on the south by Lake Superior and the International Boun 
north-west by the Province of Manitoba. 


Since the creation of Manitoba in 1870, the eastern boundary of that 
province has never peen defined, although numerous boundary commissions have come 
and gone and, in 1884, the problem was carried to the Privy Council. For the past 
eighty-three years the two provinces of Ontario and Manitoba have agreed that the 
one should stop where the other began, meanwhile waiting more or less amicably, for 
the Dominion government to pass the enabling legislation required. Finally, on 
November 12th 1953, the Speech from the Throne disclosed that the necessary Act will 
be passed during the present session. 

Although vast areas in these regions are uninhabited, particularly 
in the Patricia portion, others were settled as long ago as the early years of the 
French regime. Fort William, for instance, has grown up on the site of a pee 
post built by Dulhut in 1717 which was rebuilt and named Fort Kamanistiquia in 1779. 
doned during the Seven Years' War and was 
the Northwest Company, learning that its 
moved its headquarters to the old 
In 1801 the old fort was again 
in honour of the company's 


Fort Kamanistiquia was aban 
not re-occupied until 1796. In that year, 
post of Grand Portage was in American territory, 
French fort at the mouth of the Kamanistiquia River. 
rebuilt and, a few years later, re-named Fort William 
principal director, William McGillivray. 


Until its amalgamation with the Hudson's Bay Company in 1821, the 
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annual meetings of the Northwest Company were held at Fort William, where over 
three thousand men would be congregated at the height of the season. However, 
because the re-organized company adhered to the old Hudson's Bay Company policy 
of shipping by the northern route out of Hudson Bay, Fort William declined in 
importance after 1821. In 1885 its decline was arrested by the building of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Since then the city has become the entrepot for the 


western grain trade. 


The strategic position of the Twin Cities at the head of the Great 
Lakes - St. Lawrence Waterway has been a vital factor in their development as the 
nexus of water and rail transportation. These cities provide facilities for stor- 
ing and trans-shipping grain, particularly wheat. Their combined port has become 
one of the largest in Canada, and their grain elevators among the largest in the 
world. In turn, the presence of this grain has resulted in the growth of a flour- 
milling industry. 


The forest resources of the Region, exceeding those of any other 
area in the Province, provide the raw material for the pulp and paper industry. 
Water resources have been harnessed to provide adequate hydro electricity as a 
source of power for the industry. Power consumption in the Region increased 127 
per cent. during the period 1939-51, a rate exceeding the provincial average. The 
recently constructed Aguasabon and Pine Portage generating stations mean a continu- 
ing emphasis on electric power as the main source of energy. 


The pulp and paper mills and the saw mills provide employment for 
about 41 per cent. of Ontario's foresters and loggers. Although mines in the Region, 
particularly the new iron ore mine at Steep Rock made an important contribution to 
the total mineral production in the Province, the industry remains a relatively 


small employer of labour. 


In short the Lakehead Region has probably the most diversified 
economy among the northern Regions. Approximately 22 per cent. of the labour force 
is employed in primary industries, 20 per cent. in manufacturing, 18 per cent. in 
transportation, communication and storage, and the balance in trade, finance and 
other services. Despite this diversity, however, there remains a problem in 
employment which results from the seasonal nature of woods operations and the grain 


trade, a factor for which there is no simple solution. 


Population 


Most of the population of the Lakehead Region is concentrated about 
the Twin Cities in Thunder Bay District. The population of Greater Fort William - 
Port Arthur alone totalled 71,191 at the 1951 Census, 45 per cent. of the population 


for the whole Region 


The population of the Lakehead Region has increased by ninefold 
from 1891 to 1951. The peak of growth occurred between 1901 and 1911, when the 
population increased by 132 per cent. Growth has been steady since 1911, with an 
increase of 22.7 per cent. between the 1941 and 1951 Census, compared to 21.4 per 
cent. for the Province. Population increase in the Region as a whole has roughly 
paralleled the growth of the lakehead cities. The combined population of Port 
Arthur and Fort William increased by 305 per cent. from 1901 to 1911. Until 1921, 
the rate of increase was slightly larger than that of the Region as a whole, and 


from 1921 to the present, slightly smaller. 


Growth of the James Bay Region has been less steady. Between 1911 


and 1921, the population decreased by 39 per cent. The 1931 and 1941 Censuses showed 
increases of 60 per cent. and 142 per cent. respectively but from 1941 to 1951 there 
was a decline of slightly less than one per cent. Apart from the mining camps, there 
are no population nuclei in the James Bay Region. Red Lake, with a population of 


1,100, is the largest centre. 


Forty-five per cent. of the combined populations of the Lakehead and 
and a slightly larger proportion is of other 


James Bay Regions is of British origin, 
Nearly one-third of the 


European nationalities, particularly Ukrainian and French. 
native Indians and Eskimos in the Province are in the Lakehead and James Bay Regions, 
This group accounts for 7 per cent. of the population 


mostly in Kenora District. 
the British portion has increased 2 per cent, 


in the Region. During the last decade, 
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while the proportions of other major groups have changed by less than 1 per cent 
Manufacturing 


The Lakehead Region, and Th i j i 
ite 3 under Bay District in particular, is 
Le Pee eee ae pulp and paper producing region in Ontario. It has tareé of 
eae S nine pulp mills, eight of the nineteen pulp and paper mills, and 
about two-fifths of the employees. 


: Of the 12,900 employed in manufacturing in 1 
7,000 work in the office or mills of the eleven eee ee of 
ere in 1951 was 1,285,925 tons and of wood-pulp made for sale was 866,348 
ons. The estimated annual capacity of Lakehead paper mills in 1952 was shou 
540,000 tons, or 40 per cent. of all Ontario's production. Simliarly, these plants 
produced about 50 per cent. of the wood-pulp for all purposes. (Conparteone of this 
sort between two years are not strictly accurate, but capacity did not change much 


in that period.) 


The three pulp mills are all in Thunder Bay District, on or near 
Lake Superior. These plants are: The Brompton Pulp and Paper Company (St. Lawrence 
Corporation) at Nipigon, with about 630 employees, which manufactures about 18,000 
tons of groundwood pulp per year; The Marathon Paper Mills of Canada Limited eS. 
Marathon, with about 760 employees, producing 300 tons of bleached sulphate a day; 
and the Long Lac Pulp and Paper Company at Terrace Bay, with about 600 employees 
and a capacity of 330 tons of bleached sulphate a day. 


The St. Lawrence Corporation mill at Red Rock with about 485 
employees has an annual capacity of 80,000 tons of kraft board, 9,000 tons of ground- 
wood and 9,000 tons of unbleached sulphate pulp. Current expansion at an estimated 
cost of $22 million will raise kraft board capacity to 150,000 tons, and provide 


60,000 tons of newsprint. 


The Dryden Paper Company at Dryden, Kenora District, also manufact- 
ures kraft pulp (15,000 tons) kraft wrapping paper (30,000 tons), and sheathing 
paper (15,000 iano ee Was employs about 450 persons. The Company is expanding its 
capacity to about 80,000 tons of pulp and paper, compared with the present 60,000 


tons. 


The Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company has two large mills at 
Fort Frances (Rainy River), and Kenora (District of Kenora). The Fort Frances 
plant, with some 820 employees, has a capacity of 335 tons of newsprint daily, 
while the Kenora plant, which hires about 750, turns out 300 tons of groundwood pulp, 
90 tons of sulphite pulp, and 365 tons of newsprint each working day. 


The Region's four remaining paper mills are all in the Twin Cities. 
The Abitibi Power and Paper Company operates two plants in Port Arthur. Its news- 
print plant, employing about 650, has a yearly capacity of 110,600 tons. The book 
paper mill operated by Abitibi's subsidiary, Provincial Paper Company, has in the 


neighborhood of 600 employees. Its daily capacity is about 150 tons of book and 


writing paper. 
The Abitibi Company has a smaller newsprint mill at Fort William. 
Its 300 employees help in producing 63,000 tons of newsprint annually. 


The Great Lakes Paper Company has the largest annual newsprint 
and a large capacity of unbleached sulphite 


capacity in the region, 155,000 tons, 
with some 975 in the mill. 


pulp, 60,000 tons. It is also the largest employer, 


The Canadian Car and Foundry Company's plant was opened before 1914 
to build railway cars, but it closed down during the early 1920's when the railway 
poom ended. During the second World War, the plant built Hurricane fighters and 


Curtiss dive bombers. The expansion of production required a labour force of 5,000 

to 6,000. When the war ended, the company began to make buses. It was the first in 

the country to build them, and employs about 700 at the present time. 

There are several smaller, but important, manufacturers in the city, 
ing Company (pine and spruce lumber), 


including the Great Lakes Lumber and Shipp 
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Canada Tron Foundries Limited (car wheels, iron castings, pipe, boilers), Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Limited, and the Day Company of Canada (air and dust control equipment). 
There are also several machine shops and a plant producing vegetable oils. 


Port Arthur, like its twin, has industries other than pulp and 
paper. The largest employer (about 800) is the Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, 
a subsidiary of Canada Steamship Lines, which builds boilers, pulp and paper 
machinery, etc., in addition to its ship repair business. There is also q firm 
which manufactures wood preservatives and several saw mills. 


ae The only other large plant in the Region is the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Company flour mill at Keewatin, with about 300 employees. There are also 
a large number of saw mills in the Region, most of which are small and many of 


which are part-time operations. 


The gross value of manufacturing production in the Regions in 1950 
was $177.2 million. The Regions rank tenth in the Province and second in northern 
Ontario, exceeded only by the Nickel Range. Average wages and salaries in 1953 
were $68.44, slightly lower than other regions in northern Ontario but fifth highest 
in the Province. A study of the manufacturing employment index reveals a difference 
between high and low periods of employment of 13.6 per cent. during 1953, a relative- 
ly low figure in northern Ontario. This reflects the greater diversity in manufact- 


uring industries. 


Forestry 


If the 77,897 square miles of the Lakehead are added to James Bay's 
135,071 square miles, the total of 212,967 square miles, is as large as France, or 
58.6 per cent. of Ontario's land area. Most of this land is forested, but its 
value cannot be accurately assessed until the Forest Resources Inventory Reports 
for Fort Frances, Kenora, and Sioux Lookout are published. These correspond roughly 
to the political districts of Rainy River, Kenora, and northern Thunder Bay. The 
Forestry Reports cover very little of the James Bay Region, perhaps because of its 


Published Reports deal with the Port Arthur district (16,893 square 


remoteness. 
. About 


miles), Geraldton (12,320 square miles), and White River (6,800 square miles) 
one-half of the White River forestry district is in Thunder Bay, the rest in Algoma. 
Altogether, these three Reports deal with about 4O per cent. of the Lakehead. 


The 1951 census listed 9,356 (nearly all in Thunder Bay) forestry 
workers, or two-fifths of Ontario's 23,030. This was 14.8 per cent. of the Lake- 
head's labour force, a considerable fraction compared with manufacturing which emp- 
loyed 20.2 per cent. However, as forestry or logging employment is extremely 
variable, only 63 per cent. of the Region's labour force worked 50 weeks or more in 
1951, the lowest percentage of any Region except the Highlands and Lake Erie. For 


Ontario as a whole, the figure was 74.1 per cent. 


Most of the land is Crown property (i.e. held by the Province). In 


the White River forestry district, 89 per cent. of the total area, and in the Port 
Arthur forestry district, 92 per cent. (including land grants to the old Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway), is Crown land. The Geraldton district is 99 per cent. Crown land. 


There is no overcutting of any species in the forestry districts for 
Spruce in the Port Arthur district received the 
most attention -- 49.6 million cubic feet are cut each year out of a total allowance of 
52.3 million cubic feet. For all conifers in this district the rate of cutting is 
three-quarters of the annual allowance. This is for Crown lands only as figures are 
not yet available from owners of patented (i.e. privately owned) lands. The total 
cut for all species is 80.5 million cubic feet compared to the allowable cut of 
Hardwoods (white birch, poplar) are virtually untouched. 
Only four per cent. of their 99.2 million cubic foot allowance is being used. This 
is true also in the Geraldton forestry district in which approximately one-half of 
the conifer allowance is used (41.5 million cubic feet out of 87.9 million cubic 
feet), but only six per cent. of the hardwood allowance (4,3 million cubic feet out 


one 1 DIe))) 


which reports have been published. 


209.5 million cubic feet. 


The White River district continues this pattern. Although hardwoods 


make up about one-half of the forests, they are not used in any quantity for pulp 
because better and cheaper paper can be made from the conifers. Therefore relatively 
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undesirable tr 

ees gradually become more common and hence even more undesirable 
Mining 
eS 


Region was $27 Boreas of mineral products from the Lakehead and James Bay 
Gialiineeay wae nce 1952, 6 per cent. of Ontario's total or 7-5 per cent 
: is considerable total is dwarfed, h : 
operations in the Nickel Range 2 > Aowever, by mining 
area (17.5 per cent.). ge (55-2 per cent. of all mining) and the Clay Belt 


The most interesting minin 
: ! @ development in the Region is that of 
chp ahaa Iron Mines in Rainy River District, about 140 miles west of Fort William 
ee: " c & largest producer of iron ore in Canada, its 1952 production of 
»427,276 tons being 52.5 per cent. of Ontario's iron mining and 27.4 per cent. of 


Canada's. 


ONTARIO IRON ORE 


gat LODe 
Steep Rock Mines 1,484,996 t 
3 ons 1,427,276 tons 
Algoma Ore Properties 1,356,582 tons 1, 286,612 tons 
Marmoraton Mining = 3,602 tons 
2 
TOTAL 2,841,578 tons 2,717,490 tons 


The mining of iron ore in the Region began in 1907 at Ati 
a few miles from the present mine. The ore was UAT Ab but, (A Re aarerrte 
contained large quantities of sulphur which is expensive to remove. A Diest furn« 
ace was built at Port Arthur to use the ore. It smelted the 96,000 tons of ore 
mined in the period 1907-1911, after which the whole operation was abandoned. 


Hematite ore (which is 60 per cent. iron) containing very little 
sulphur, was discovered at the bottom of Steep Rock Lake about 15 years ago. The 
company spent several years (and about $11 million, partly privately raised, partly 
American government funds) damming the lake and removing water and clay, before it 
could make its first shipment late in 1944. This was from the famous Errington 
open pit which is now being converted to an underground mine. A similar drainage 
and dredging programme was used toopen the new Hogarth open pit mine. This mine, 
officially opened September 2, 1953, is expected to produce a greater tonnage than 
the Errington open pit by 1955 while the Errington underground mine will dig 
500,000 - 750,000 tons of ore a year. The company has recently leased part of its 
property to the Caland Ore Company (a subsidiary of Inland Steel Company of Chicago) 


which will spend more than $25 million over the next five years to develop an under- 
Total production in this area may exceed the present Canadian product- 


ground mine. 
ion by 1960, if the demand continues to rise and financing permits. 


Gold in 1952 was valued at $15,509,260 or 56.8 per cent. of the 
Region's mineral production. The Red Lake and Pickel Lake areas of James Bay Region 
provided about two-thirds of the gold while Thunder Bay District accounted for the 
Although gold was discovered at Red Lake in 1897, and at Little Long Lac in 
ig 


rest. 

1908, no "rush" developed to those areas until the 1930's, perhaps because of thei 

isolation. The production of gold (486,692 ounces in 1951, 441,856 ounces in 1952) 
The James Bay Region has had a 


was 17.6 per cent. of the 1952 Provincial total. 
total of 17 producing gold mines of which only seven (Campbell Red Lake, Cochenour 
Mackenzie Red Lake, New Dickenson, Pickle Crow, Starratt 


Olsen) were operating in December, 1953. There have been 226 other mines (mostly 
gold) in the district, some of which sank shafts, others made drilling tests, while 
no information is available for a few. Nearly all had their head offices in Toronto 


Willans, Madsen Red Lake, 


Gold mining in the Thunder Bay areas of Little Long Lac, Beardmore, 


and Sturgeon River follows a similar pattern. Only four of the ten producing gold 
mines are now in operation. These are: Leitch, Little Long Lac, MacLeod-Cockshutt, 


and Theresa Mines. There have been eighty other mines which did not reach the 


production stage. 
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There were 3,262 miners in the Regions in 1951, but only 2,869 
in 1952. About one-third of these were in the iron mines (692 employees in 1952), 
most of the remainder in gold. The expansion of iron mining has done little to 
check this downward trend, as great tonnages of ore are moved with very little 
labour. It must be remembered also that gold mining is almost the only industry 


in the James Bay Region. 


One of the earliest mineral discoveries in Ontario was of silver 
near Port Arthur about 1847. Various discoveries in the 1850's and 1860's turned 
up high grade silver deposits. One of the best deposits was on Silver Islet, in 
Lake Superior near Thunder Cape, which was worked between 1869 and 1884. The 
extreme lowness and small size (about 90 feet by 90 feet) of this island made the 
mine subject to flooding especially during the fierce winter storms. At present, 
the only silver mined comes as a by-product from the gold mines. 


Other minerals found are sand and gravel, granite, and peat moss 
used for horticultural purposes, bedding litter for animals, and fertilizer. These 
come largely from Thunder Bay or Rainy River. 


Agriculture 


Only 3.4 per cent. of Ontario's agricultural land is situated in the 
enormous area of the Lakehead and James Bay Regions, which comprises 59 per cent. 
of the Province. By the 1951 Census, one-half of one per cent. of the total area 
was occupied farm land. Of this, 27 per cent. was improved land, compared to a 
61 per cent. average for the Province. There were 3,785 farms in the three districts 
of Kenora, Rainy River and Thunder Bay, most of them in the Thunder Bay District. 
Five per cent. of the total labor force was engaged in agriculture. 


The whole of the Lakehead and James Bay Regions is underlain by the 
Precambrian rocks of the Canadian Shield. The area slopes slightly to the north so 
that the highest part and the water divide is near its southern margin, where the 
general elevation is about 1,500 feet. 


Most of the Lakehead Region is sandy upland cut by lakes and rivers. 
There are a few pockets of reasonably good agricultural land. These are in the low- 
land around the lakehead cities and around Upsala to the northwest, in the clay 
plain between Lake of the Woods and Rainy Lake, and in deposits of deep silt and 
clay extending north of Dryden. Mixed farming is carried on in these limited areas. 


The main agricultural activity in the Thunder Bay District is the 
production of whole milk for the lakehead fluid milk market. Some cream, sour and 
sweet, is produced in the outer circle of the district, too far away for the trans- 
port of whole milk. The two lakehead cities and mining and pulp and paper towns 
near the limited agricultural area of the Thunder Bay District consume all the 
locally produced milk, eggs, dressed poultry, vegetables and small fruits. In 
addition, food must be imported from Western and Eastern Canada. 


In the Rainy River clay plain, the climate is similar to that on the 
prairies rather than in the rest of northern Ontario, and therefore more conducive 
to agriculture. Leguminous crops grow exceptionally well. As a result, alfalfa 

feed. 


both for hay and seed is an important crop, replacing corn for livestock 
Canning peas have also been a remunerative cash crop. A canning factory at Emo took 
the peas grown in the district until it was bought out. Pea growing is now on a 
limited scale. Grass seeds of high quality, including alfalfa, alsike, red clover 


and timothy are marketed from the area. 


In the vicinity of Kenora, market gardening and small fruit farming 
is carried on. The agricultural centre is Dryden. Some livestock and surplus grain 


and flax is marketed in Winnipeg. 


The James Bay Region falls into three roughly equal areas - uplands 
to the south west with drift deeper than further north, central plains of loamy 
clay, sand and boulders with intervening bogs, and, following the coastline of 
Hudson Bay and James Bay, a low, flat, thinly covered area. The terrain and the 
climate in the Region make agriculture unfeasible, and all food for the community 
of Red Lake and the Hudson's Bay Company posts on James Bay is flown in from the 


south. 
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VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS LAKEHEAD AND JAMES BAY REGIONS 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Kenora 
(including Lakehead & Regions 
Patricia James Bay as a % of 
‘Products Portion) ‘Rainy River Thunder Bay Regions Province 
Field Crops - 1953 
Oats 78.4 183.3 166.3 428.0 0.9 
Potatoes 72.0 75.6 316.8 464.4 Sti 
Field Roots ewe aS 5aeo 65.9 2.4 
Hay 331.0 990.0 1318650 Phe KOO) Pil 
Livestock on hand - 1953 
Cattle 328.4 Eisen S(T xO 8y230.3 0.8 
Poultry on hand - 1952 
Total poultry on hand 30.7 GPa 139.9 233.3 teal 


Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture 
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